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THE SPANISH EXPEDITION AGAINST FORT ST. 
JOSEPH IN 1781, A NEW INTERPRETATION 


By Lawrence Kinnarrp 


In the days of the Revolutionary War a British post named 
St. Joseph was located upon the river of the same name within 
the district of Michilimackinac at the present site of Niles, Mich- 
igan.’ This post was captured and plundered, on February 12, 
1781, by a band of white men and Indians. Many historians have 
written of the episode, but there has been marked disagreement 
among them. Accounts vary in respect both to the participants 
in the attack and the motives which prompted it, but in general 
they may be divided into three groups according to the fol- 
lowing interpretations. First, the St. Joseph expedition was 
sent out from St. Louis as a diplomatic move on the part of the 
Spanish government to establish a claim to territory east of the 
Mississippi. Second, the affair was merely a frontier foray un- 
dertaken against the British by Frenchmen of Cahokia and St. 
Louis for motives of plunder and revenge. Third, the under- 
taking was a defensive measure on the part of the Spaniards to 
prevent a threatened British attack upon St. Louis. The purpose 
of this article is to examine critically former studies of the St. 
Joseph episode in an endeavor to arrive at a more complete and 
more authentic interpretation. 

St. Joseph was an insignificant post which, in June, 1780, had 
only fifteen houses and a population of forty-eight French half- 
breeds.? The attack upon the place might have been forgotten 


1 Haldimand to De Peyster, August 10, 1781, ‘‘ The Haldimand Papers,’’ in Michi- 
gan Pioneer and Historical Society, Collections (Lansing, 1877-1915), X (1888), 417; 
Reuben G. Thwaites, France in America, 1497-1763 (New York, 1905), 290. Daniel 
MecOoy stated that the site of Fort St. Joseph was in ‘‘the third ward of the present 
city of Niles, Michigan.’’ He also published maps showing the location of the fort. 
McCoy, ‘‘Old Fort St. Joseph,’’ in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, Collec- 
tions, XXXV (1907), 549, 550-51. 

2Clarence W. Alvord, ‘‘The Conquest of St. Joseph, Michigan, by the Spaniards 
in 1781,’’ in Missouri Historical Review (Columbia, 1906-), II (1908), 199; McCoy, 
loc. cit., 548. 
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had it not, at the close of the Revolutionary War, become asgo- 
ciated with the claims of Spain to territory east of the Mississip. 
pi River. The Gaceta de Madrid, on March 12, 1782, published an 
account of the capture of St. Joseph by a Spanish force sent 
from St. Louis and supported by a party of Indians. According 
to the Gaceta, Don Eugenio Pouré, the commander of the expedi- 
tion, ‘‘took possession in the name of the King of that place and 
its dependencies, and of the river of the Illinois, in consequence 
whereof the standard of his Majesty was displayed there during 
the whole time.’’ Captain Pouré took the English flag ‘‘and de- 
livered it on his arrival at St. Louis to Don Francisco Cruzat, the 
commandant of that post.’’ ® 

The Spanish diplomats, during the negotiations preceding the 
peace at the end of the Revolutionary War, made use of the 
St. Joseph incident to support their claims to territory east of 
the Mississippi. At that time the American negotiators believed 
the expedition had been undertaken in accordance with directions 
from Madrid. They were justified in the belief because the Span- 
ish government had made known to Congress, in 1780, through 
the French minister, Chevalier de la Luzerne, that it considered 
the territory lying west of the proclamation line of 1763 as a 
field for ‘‘making a permanent conquest for the Spanish 
crown.’’* During the peace negotiations of 1782 Spain opposed 
the efforts of the United States to secure the Mississippi as her 
western boundary and was supported by France.° 

The American diplomats finally overcame this opposition by 
making a separate treaty with Great Britain; but Spain refused 
to acknowledge officially the western claims of the United States 
until the signing of Pinckney’s treaty in 1795.° Under the cir- 
cumstances both Franklin and Jay naturally regarded the St. 
Joseph expedition as a deliberate attempt by the Spanish gov- 


8 Gaceta de Madrid, March 12, 1781, translated in Secret Journals of the Acts and 
Proceedings of Congress (Boston, 1820-21), IV, 65; Jared Sparks (ed.), Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the American Revolution (Boston, 1829-30), VIII, 76-78; Francis 
Wharton (ed.), The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States 
(Washington, 1889), V, 363-64. 

4 Secret Journals of Congress, IV, 72. 

5Samuel F. Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty (Baltimore, 1926), 38-41. 

6A detailed study of the difficulties which arose between the United States and 
Spain following the Revolutionary War may be found in Bemis’ work, op. cit. 
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ernment to establish a title to lands east of the Mississippi in the 
region north of the Ohio. Franklin did not hesitate to say that he 
believed the affair was a part of Spain’s policy to ‘‘shut us up 
within the Appalachian Mountains.’’’ Jay supported this opin- 
ion by calling attention to the care with which the Spanish com- 
mander of the expedition had taken possession of the territory 
for Spain.* 

In fact it was chiefly through Jay that the St. Joseph affair 
became known to historians in the United States, for he sent 
both a copy and a translation of the article in the Gaceta de 
Madrid to Secretary of Foreign Affairs Robert R. Livingston. 
The Spanish narrative in this manner came to be published in 
the Secret Journals of Congress, and in the Correspondence of 
the American Revolution, edited by Jared Sparks.’ The infor- 
mation contained in these works in turn formed the basis for 
the accounts of the St. Joseph expedition written by John B. 
Dillon in the History of Indiana (Indianapolis, 1843), James H. 
Perkins in the Annals of the West (Cincinnati, 1846), John Rey- 
nolds in the Pioneer History of Illinois (Belleville, 1852), Rufus 
Blanchard in the Discovery and Conquests of the North-West 
(Wheaton, 1879), and others. It was not strange, therefore, that 
most of the earlier historians who wrote upon various aspects of 
the Revolutionary War in the West should come to the conclu- 
sion that the St. Joseph expedition was prompted by Spain’s 
territorial ambitions. 

The diplomatic interpretation of the episode was presented 
in greatest detail by Edward G. Mason in an article entitled 
‘‘March of the Spaniards across Illinois.’’ This study, published 
in 1886 in the Magazine of American History, was devoted entire- 
ly to the expedition against Fort St. Joseph. Although Mason’s 
chief source of information was the brief account of the affair 
printed in the Gaceta de Madrid of March 12, 1782, his narrative 
was interesting and colorful. He explained that, as the war in the 
West progressed, Spain became more and more unfriendly to the 
United States ‘‘until it was apparent that nothing less than the 


7 Benjamin Franklin to Robert R. Livingston, April 12, 1782, Wharton, op. cit., 
V, 300; see also Sparks, op. cit., VIII, 78. 

8 John Jay to Livingston, April 28, 1782, Wharton, op. cit., V, 364. 

® Secret Journals of Congress, IV, 64-67; Sparks, op. cit., VIII, 76-78. 
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entire valley of the Mississippi would satisfy the ambition of 
the Spaniards. Their conquests of Baton Rouge and Natchez 
were made to serve as a basis for title to the whole eastern side 
of the Lower Mississippi, as far as the Ohio.’® They needed some- 
thing more, in order that they might include in their demands 
what was afterward known as the North-west Territory.’’ Mason 
was more emphatic than any other historian in his insistence 
that the St. Joseph expedition could be explained only as a re- 
sult of diplomatic and political motives. ‘‘As an illustration of 
that crafty diplomacy which sought to control both the Old 
World and the New, it may repay study,’’ he wrote. ‘‘ How little 
did those light-hearted soldiers and their red allies know that 
they were but the pawns in the great game whereof the players 
were at Paris and Madrid!’’™ 

The diplomatic explanation of the St. Joseph affair was ac- 
cepted by many historians after Mason. It has been restated with 
only minor variations by William F. Poole in a chapter of Win- 
sor’s Narrative and Critical History of America entitled ‘*The 
West from the Treaty of Peace with France, 1763, to the Treaty 
of Peace with England, 1783,’’ * by Justin Winsor in his Wesi- 
ward Movement,” by Claude H. Van Tyne in The American Rev- 
olution,* by Reuben G. Thwaites in France in America," by 
Daniel McCoy in an article entitled ‘‘Old Fort St. Joseph,’’” 
by Louis Houck in History of Missouri,’ and by others.** 

A gradual change in the interpretation of the St. Joseph 

10 This statement has been substantiated by recent research. Consult Bemis, op. cit., 
passim; Arthur P. Whitaker, The Spanish-American Frontier, 1783-1795 (Boston, 
1927), passim. 

11 Edward G. Mason, ‘‘ March of the Spaniards across [llinois,’’ in Magazine of 


American History with Notes and Queries (New York, 1877-93), XV (1886), 464, 
469. 

12 Justin Winsor (ed.), Narrative and Critical History of America (Boston, 1884- 
89), VI, 743. 

13 Jd., The Westward Movement (Boston, 1897), 188-89. 

14Claude H. Van Tyne, The American Revolution, 1776-1783 (New York, 1905), 
286-87. 

15 Thwaites, op. cit., 290-91. 

16 McCoy, loc. cit., 549-50. 

17 Louis Houck, History of Missouri (Chicago, 1908), II, 2-43. 

18 For example: Burke A. Hinsdale, The Old Northwest (New York, 1888), 173- 
74; Randall Parrish, Historic Illinois (Chicago, 1905), 150-61; Walter B. Stevens, St. 
Louis, the Fourth City, 1764-1911 (St. Louis, 1911), II, 568-69. 
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episode was brought about by the publication of documentary 
material dealing with the subject. The first volume of the Calen- 
dar of Virginia State Papers made its appearance in 1875. Doug- 
las Brymner began the publication of the calendar of the Haldi- 
mand collection in the 1884 Report on Canadian Archives. The 
Pioneer Society of the State of Michigan in 1886 published the 
first installment of the Haldimand Papers in volume IX of the 
Collections.* Other material found its way into print, chiefly in 
the Collections of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, and the Illinois State 
Historical Library. 

Roosevelt in The Winning of the West did not attribute much 
importance to the capture of Fort St. Joseph. He dismissed the 
incident with the statement that ‘‘in reality it was a mere plund- 
ering foray.’’ He explained that after the departure of the en- 
emy ‘‘the British at once retook possession of the place, and, 
indeed, were for some time ignorant whether the raiders had 
been Americans or Spaniards.’’ *° 

Arthur C. Boggess, writing in 1906, introduced certain new 
elements into the St. Joseph narrative by a careful study of 
documentary material already published upon the subject. ‘‘ Ac- 
cording to a Spanish account,’’ he wrote, ‘‘the party consisted 
of sixty-five militia men and sixty Indians, while an American 
account declares it to have contained thirty Spaniards, twenty 
men from Cahokia, and two hundred Indians.’’ ** Boggess indi- 
cated that there was a connection between the attack upon St. 
Joseph in 1781 and the ill-fated expeditions organized among the 
Illinois French in 1780 by Augustin Mottin de la Balme. Thus a 
new motive for the undertaking was suggested. ‘‘The purpose of 
the expedition,’’ he stated, ‘‘was to retaliate upon the British 
for the attack on St. Louis and for the defeat of La Balme.’’ * 


19 Haldimand Papers are to be found in the following: Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Society, Collections, IX (1886), 343-658; X (1888), 210-672; XI (1888), 319- 
656; and XIX (1892), 296-675. 

20 Theodore Roosevelt, The Winning of the West (New York, 1889-96), II, 179. 
21 Arthur C. Boggess, The Settlement of Illinois, 1778-1830 (Chicago, 1908), 38. 
22 Ibid. For further information upon Augustin Mottin de la Balme consult 
Clarence W. Alvord (ed.), Cahokia Records, 1778-90, Virginia Series, I, in Illinois 
State Historical Library Collections (Springfield, 1903), II (1907), lxxxix-exiv; 
Clarence M. Burton, ‘‘ Augustin Mottin de la Balme,’’ in Illinois State Historical 
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Clarence W. Alvord, late professor of history at the Univer. 
sity of Illinois, borrowed the manuscript of Boggess’ work, The 
Settlement of Illinois, 1778-1830, before it was published ‘‘to use 
in the preparation of his article on the County of Illinois.’ 
Alvord described the St. Joseph expedition briefly in his intro- 
duction to the Cahokia Records published in 1907, and in De- 
cember of the same year he read a paper before the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri entitled ‘‘The Conquest of St. Jo- 
seph, Michigan, by the Spaniards in 1781”’ in which he elaborated 
upon the ideas contained in the Boggess study.** Although Alvord 
used in his paper most of the references cited by Boggess upon 
the subject, he made no mention of the latter’s work. His dis- 
cussion of the St. Joseph expedition, however, was more de- 
tailed than that of Boggess and was critical in character. Alvord 
directed his criticism chiefly against Mason and the historians 
who had accepted his version.*® He asserted that Mason had told 
‘‘the story of this ‘March of the Spaniards across Illinois’ in_ 
eighteen pages with no more information on the subject than is 
afforded by the brief description in the Madrid Gazette; but his 
description gives evidence of such detailed knowledge that it 
has carried conviction with it.’’ ** Alvord thought that ‘‘the de- 
mands of diplomacy’’ were responsible for the article in the 
Gaceta de Madrid and gave it small consideration as a piece of 
historical evidence. 


q 


| 





Society, Transactions (Springfield, 1900-), 1909, pp. 104-34; Houck, op. cit., I, 309; 
Louise P. Kellogg (ed.), Frontier Retreat on the Upper Ohio, 1779-81, in State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, Publications, Collections, XXIV, Draper Series, V 
(Madison, 1917), 29-30, 200-201, 319, 345, 347, 375. For information concerning the 
British attack upon St. Louis in May, 1780, consult Abraham P. Nasatir, ‘‘The An- 
glo-Spanish Frontier during the American Revolution, 1778-1783,’ in Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society (Springfield, 1908-), XXI (1928), 311-21; and 
James A. James, ‘‘Significance of the Attack on St. Louis, 1780,’’ in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Society, Proceedings, II (1908-1909), 199-217. 

23 Boggess, op. cit., preface. 

24 Alvord, Cahokia Records, loc. cit., xcii-xciii; Alvord, ‘‘The Conquest of St. 
Joseph, Michigan,’’ loc. cit., 195-210. 

25 Alvord specifically mentioned Winsor, Narrative and Critical History; Winsor, 
Westward Movement; Van Tyne, American Revolution; and MeCoy, ‘‘Old Fort St. 
Joseph,’’ loc. cit. He stated, however, that ‘‘an exception must be made of Hon. 
John Moses, who in his History of Illinois, I, 171, points out that the facts do not 
bear out the Spanish report.’’ Alvord, ‘‘The Conquest of St. Joseph, Michigan,’’ 
loc. cit., 196-97. 

26 Ibid., 197. 
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All accounts of the St. Joseph affair based upon the Spanish 
narrative emphasized the following points. The expedition was 
sent out by Cruzat, the Spanish commandant at St. Louis, and 
was composed of Spanish soldiers and Indians. The post St. 
Joseph was taken, prisoners were captured, and English goods 
were seized or destroyed. The commanding officer, a Spanish 
subject, actually took possession of the territory for the King 
of Spain. Lastly, the enterprise was all a part of a scheme to 
strengthen Spain’s claim to territory east of the Mississippi.” 
Alvord made the statement that there was ‘‘sufficient warrant 
to suspect the truth of almost every one of these points.’’ ** 

His account of the affair was in substance as follows: In the 
summer of 1780, there came to the Illinois country a French 
officer by the name of Augustin de la Balme, who proposed to 
raise, from among the French population, a force for the pur- 
pose of attacking Detroit and invading Canada. He succeeded 
in collecting a small number of men, and, with one detachment, 
he reached and occupied Miami about the last of October, 1780. 
Shortly afterward, the Indians attacked the party, killing De la 
Balme and thirty of his men.*’ In the meantime his other detach- 
ment, composed of men from Cahokia, under the command of 
Jean Baptiste Hamelin, advanced against St. Joseph. This party 
succeeded in surprising the post while the Potawatomies, who 
lived near it, were absent on their hunt. The place was plundered 
and twenty-two prisoners were taken. The Cahokians then 
turned toward home, but were overtaken by the British and In- 
dians, who killed four, wounded two, and took seven prisoners.” 

According to Alvord, the survivors of the expedition returned 
to Cahokia where they incited the French people to avenge the 
death of their fellow citizens. The hope of recapturing the lost 
plunder was an additional incentive for another expedition. Ap- 
peals were made to the people of St. Louis, who were also 
French. Cahokia raised a force of twenty men; St. Louis, thirty; 
and two hundred friendly Indians joined the expedition. The 
band set out just twenty-eight days after the first party had 
met its defeat. The services of Louis Chevalier, who was on very 


27 Ibid., 197-98. 
28 Ibid., 198. 

29 Tbid., 202-204. 
90 Ibid., 204-205. 
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friendly terms with the Potawatomies, were secured, and he 
succeeded in inducing these Indians to remain neutral. This 
accomplished, St. Joseph was easily surprised and plundered, 
The British officers were unable to induce the Potawatomies to 
pursue the invaders as they had done before.* 

The foregoing account, Alvord asserted, was the true story 
of the capture of St. Joseph. This version of the affair was based 
largely upon a letter written to Colonel Slaughter by Captain 
McCarty,” whom Alvord believed to have been living in Cahokia 
during the winter of 1780 and 1781.* The letter by McCarty, 
dated January 27, 1781, had been one of the important pieces of 
evidence previously used by Boggess.** Alvord also utilized a 
story which Governor John Reynolds had heard in Cahokia from 
one of the survivors of the first expedition against St. Joseph. 
Alvord stated that the ‘‘leader of the expedition was Jean Bap- 
tiste Mailhet of Peoria,’’ rather than Eugene Pouré.®* He believed 
that the Spaniards had little or nothing to do with the affair 
and asserted that ‘‘there is no evidence that the taking of St. 
Joseph was in accordance with the instructions from the home 
government or even from the governor of Louisiana.’’ * 

Almost simultaneously with the appearance of Alvord’s arti- 
cle a Spanish document was published by Reuben G. Thwaites, in 
his ‘‘British Régime in Wisconsin,’’ which contained an expres- 
sion of satisfaction by the King of Spain himself at the capture of 
St. Joseph and instructions that the officers in charge be reward- 
ed.** The following year Louis Houck, in the Spanish Régime in 
Missouri, published a brief statement of the affair written by Ca- 

31 Ibid. 

32 McCarty was at Cahokia and St. Louis in the fall of 1780 and probably re- 


mained there during the winter. See extract from McCarty’s Journal in Alvord, 
Cahokia Records, loc. cit., 620. 


33 William P. Palmer (ed.), Calendar of Virginia State Papers and Other Man- 


uscripts, 1652-1781, Preserved in the Capitol at Richmond (Richmomd, 1875-1900), 
I, 465. 


34 Boggess, op. cit., 38-39. 

35 Alvord cited John Reynolds, The Pioneer History of Illinois (Belleville, 1852), 
97, as his authority for this statement. Reynolds, however, gave the name of the 
leader of the St. Joseph expedition as Paulette Meillet. Alvord stated that this name 
should be corrected to Jean Baptiste Mailhet. The man, however, signed himself 
Malliet. See Malliet to Cruzat, January 9, 1781, Louisiana Papers (in Bancroft 
Library). 

36 Alvord, ‘‘The Conquest of St. Joseph, Michigan,’’ loc. cit., 210. 

87 José de Galvez to Bernardo de Galvez, January 15, 1782, Reuben G. Thwaites 
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rondelet, governor of Louisiana.* At about the same time Robert 
L. Schuyler, in the Transition in Illinois from British to Amer- 
ican Government, attempted an interesting combination of cer- 
tain elements of the accounts of Boggess and Alvord with those 
of the Spanish version. He explained that, after the defeat of 
De la Balme, ‘‘the Cahokians, eager for revenge, then raised a 
party of about twenty men. Francisco Cruzat, who had succeeded 
Leyba as commandant of St. Louis, was at the same time organ- 
izing an expedition to attack British posts east of the Mississip- 
pi. The two enterprises appear to have been united, and a mixed 
party of Spaniards, French creoles and Indians, under a Span- 
iard, Eugenio Pourée, marched to St. Joseph in January, 1781.’’” 

Frederick J. Teggart of the University of California wrote 
for the Missouri Historical Review in 1911, an article entitled 
“The Capture of St. Joseph, Michigan, by the Spaniards in 
1781,’’ in which he challenged the accuracy of Alvord’s conclu- 
sions. Teggart proved by the use of Spanish manuscripts in the 
Pinart-Baneroft Collection of Louisiana Papers, Bancroft Li- 
brary, that the account of the expedition as originally related 
in the Gaceta de Madrid was substantially correct.*° The most 
important of the documents used by Teggart were the letters of 
Malliet to Cruzat, January 9, 1781, and Cruzat to Miré, August 
6, 1781, together with the ‘‘act of possession’’ drawn up at St. 
Joseph by the officers of the expedition on February 12 of the 
same year.“ The letter to Mir6é was especially important because 
it contained Cruzat’s official report of the expedition.** Using 
these Spanish manuscripts, Teggart gave an account of the St. 
Joseph affair which may be summarized as follows: 

A detachment of sixty-five Spanish soldiers and sixty Indians 


(ed.), ‘* British Régime in Wisconsin,’’ in State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
Collections (Madison, 1854-), XVIII (1908), 430-32. 

88 Louis Houck (ed.), The Spanish Régime in Missouri (Chicago, 1909), II, 128. 

89 Robert L. Schuyler, The Transition in Illinois from British to American Govern- 
ment (New York, 1909), 99. 

Frederick J. Teggart, ‘‘The Capture of St. Joseph, Michigan, by the Spaniards 
in 1781,’’ in Missouri Historical Review, V (1911), 214-28. 

*. These manuscripts are among the Louisiana Papers in the Bancroft Library at 
the University of California. The entire group of Louisiana Papers, together with 
other Pinart manuscripts dealing with the history of Spain in the Mississippi Valley 
and adjacent regions from 1766 to 1810, have been edited by Herbert E. Bolton and 
Lawrence Kinnaird, and are now ready for the press. 

*2 Teggart, loc. cit., 220. 
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set out from the town of St. Louis on January 2, 1781, to attack 
the British post of St. Joseph. This force was under the com. 
mand of Captain Eugene Pouré of the second militia company 
of St. Louis. Charles Tayon was ensign, and Louis Chevalier 
was chosen by Cruzat as interpreter. The Indians were led by 
the chiefs E] Heturno and Naquiguen. The expedition set out by 
boat and ascended the Mississippi and Illinois rivers to a point 
where the latter was frozen over. A party of twelve Spanish 
militia men under the command of Jean Baptiste Malliet, who 
had been stationed on the Illinois River as an outpost against 
the British, joined Pouré’s party en route. Leaving the boats and 
all unnecessary articles, the band made a twenty day march to 
St. Joseph, experiencing ‘‘all that can be imagined of cold, peril 
and hunger.’’ ** 

The Potawatomies were persuaded to remain neutral by a 
promise of half the booty to be taken at the post. At seven o’clock 
in the morning of February 12, 1781, Pouré led his detachment 
across the ice of the river, took the post of St. Joseph completely 
by surprise, and made prisoners all who were found in it. Refer- 
ring to the manuscripts used by Teggart we learn that Pouré, 
with his detachment standing at arms, ‘‘planted the royal colors 
in the center of the place’’ and read a proclamation in which he 
said: ‘‘I annex and incorporate with the domains of his Very 
Catholic Majesty, the King of Spain, my master, from now on 
and forever, this post of St. Joseph and its dependencies, with 
the river of the same name, and that of Islinois, which flows into 
the Missicipy River.’’ ** After occupying St. Joseph for one day 
Pouré led his men back to St. Louis where they arrived on 
March 6.*° 

This is the version of the capture of Fort St. Joseph given by 
the Spanish manuscripts and followed by Teggart. There seems 
to be no good reason to doubt its accuracy. The recent investiga- 
tions of Abraham P. Nasatir, who is probably the best authority 
upon the history of Spanish Illinois, have brought to light some 
new information upon the subject, but, in general, have substan- 


43 Ibid., 214-16. 
44 Proclamation by Pouré, St. Joseph, February 12, 1781, Louisiana Papers. 
45 Teggart, loc. cit., 216-18. 
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tiated Teggart’s narrative.“ Although Nasatir has treated the 
St. Joseph affair merely as an incident in the study of the Anglo- 
Spanish Frontier in the Illinois Country during the American 
Revolution, he has written one of the best accounts of it.” 

The description of the St. Joseph expedition itself now seems 
to be fairly complete, but the origin of the plan and the motives 
for it have not been so well determined. Milo M. Quaife in his 
work, Chicago and the Old Northwest, commented upon this fact: 
“Three detailed studies of this expedition have been made. The 
conclusions of the first, by Edward G. Mason, were generally 
accepted by scholars as valid until Professor Clarence W. Al- 
vord’s study appeared. His conclusions differ materially from 
those reached by Mason. More recently Frederick J. Teggart has 
challenged Alvord’s conclusions.’’ ** Most of the earlier writers 
who followed the account given in the Gaceta de Madrid believed 
the purpose of the expedition was to establish a Spanish claim to 
territory east of the Mississippi, although this object was not 
stated in the Spanish article itself. Developing ideas expressed 
upon the subject by Roosevelt and Boggess, Alvord succeeded 
in casting much doubt upon, if not entirely discrediting, the 
diplomatie interpretation. ‘‘It is quite evident,’’ he asserted, 
‘‘that the expedition was conceived by the Cahokians to revenge 
the defeat of their friends who had been sent out by De la Balme, 
and that a second motive was the hope of plundering the prop- 
erty which was known to be unprotected at St. Joseph.’’ “ 

Teggart asserted that Alvord’s ‘‘explanation of the origin of 
the expedition must be noticed, not because of its having either 
merit or probability, but because the author speaks with the 


#6 Nasatir included a translation of Cruzat’s report to Miré, dated August 6, 1781. 
The manuscript is in the Bancroft Library. Nasatir, loc. cit., 344-48. 

47 Upon the question of Cahokian participation in the expedition he cited a draft 
of a letter apparently written by Galvez to Cruzat, New Orleans, April 3, 1781, 
legajo 114, Papeles de Cuba, Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Spain. ‘‘ This,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is the only Spanish account that expresses the fact that thirty men from 
Cahokia led by the Commandante Mr. Tranter [sic] of that place had joined the 
enterprise. The acceptance of the offer of aid on the part of the Cahokians by Cruzat 
was approved.’’ Nasatir, loc. cit., 349-50. 

48 Milo M. Quaife, Chicago and the Old Northwest, 1673-1835 (Chicago, 1913), 
100, n. 245. 


* Alvord, ‘* The Conquest of St. Joseph, Michigan,’’ loc. cit., 210. 
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prestige of a professor in the University of LIllinois.’’ * He they 
proceeded to discredit the evidence used by Alvord in much the 
same way that Alvord had discredited Mason’s article. Teggart 
believed that Cruzat had devised the scheme to capture St. Jo. 
seph in an attempt to prevent an impending expedition of the 
British against St. Louis. This town had been attacked the year 
before by the English and Indians. The assault had failed, but 
it was reported that the British had sent supplies to St. Joseph 
with which they intended to outfit another expedition in the fol- 
lowing year. ‘‘The expedition,’’ concluded Teggart, ‘‘was the 
direct result of information Cruzat had received of preparations 
by the English for a second attack on St. Louis in the spring of 
1781.’’ To strengthen his point he called attention to the recap- 
ture of Vincennes by the Americans, and stated that ‘‘if any- 
thing is wanting to complete the evidence it is supplied by the 
fact that Cruzat had before him the example of George Rogers 
Clark who, in 1779, had undertaken a similar march for a similar 
purpose.’’ 

A number of questions may be asked which raise doubts as to 
whether the reason just stated would have been sufficient justifi- 
cation for sending any force upon such a hazardous venture. In 
the first place, were there sufficient supplies at the little post of 
St. Joseph to recruit the neighboring Indians and to outfit a sec- 
ond expedition against St. Louis? The stores at the post in all 
probability had already been damaged considerably, since the 
Cahokians had captured the place scarcely a month before.” If 

50 Teggart criticized Alvord’s use of Reynolds, Pioneer History of Iinois in fail- 
ing to show any connection between the expedition led by Malliet and the one made 
by the Spaniards from St. Louis. ‘‘He ignores the fact that Reynolds gives the 
official version when he mentions the Spanish expedition on an immediately succeed: 
ing page; and he omits the essential information that Malliet (Maye) was in Span- 
ish service.’’ Teggart also called attention to an assertion previously made by 


Alvord himself to the effect that ‘‘more errors in the histories of the state may be 
traced back to his [Reynolds] statements than to any other one source.’’ Teggart, 
loc. cit., 224-26. 

51 Ibid., 223. 

52 Thid., 224. 

53 Lieutenant-Governor Sinclair wrote to Captain Mathews, February 23, 1781: 
‘‘Last Autumn a Party from the Illinois embodied themselves under the Conduct of 
a Baptiste Hamelin for the purpose of plundering the Post of St. Joseph’s, im 
which they at first succeeded. By the good conduct of Monsieur Campion the Potto- 
wattamies were raised — The[y] pursued overtook and defeated them at the Riviere 
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there were sufficient supplies at St. Joseph to equip an expedition 
against Spanish Illinois, would it be probable that the British 
would have left them unprotected after having already suffered 
one raid? 

Furthermore, would the destruction of a small post like St. 
Joseph have given sufficient assurance of the prevention of an 
attack upon St. Louis to warrant Cruzat in sending a much 
needed force upon a two months’ journey through hostile country 
in the middle of winter? In regard to this point, Alvord cor- 
rectly asserted that ‘‘the description of the village is sufficient 
to show that British resources were in no ways impaired, nor 
could this slight suecess prevent the British making other mili- 
tary operations in the region.’’** Alvord also made the state- 
ment that as late as December 22, only eleven days before the 
start of the St. Joseph expedition, ‘‘Cruzat at St. Louis knew 
nothing about it.’’ °° This assertion was given upon the evidently 
reliable authority of a letter from Bernardo de Galvez to Cruzat, 
dated February 15, 1781. If Cruzat planned the expedition as a 
measure primarily to prevent an attack upon St. Louis the 
following spring, is it not likely that he would have had it under 
consideration for more than eleven days, and that he would, at 
this time, have given Governor Galvez some definite information 
about it? *° 

Finally, was there sufficient danger of a British attack upon 
Spanish Illinois in the spring of 1781 to justify Cruzat’s sending 
any men away upon an apparently reckless venture rather than 


de Chemin & recovered their Merchandise, tho’ the loss is very considerable to the 
Traders.”’ ‘‘The Haldimand Papers,’’ loc. cit., IX, 629. Another account of the 
affair was given by Major Arent S. De Peyster to Brigadier General H. Watson 
Powell, January 8, 1781, ibid., XIX, 591-92. See Alvord’s comments on these letters 
in ‘* The Conquest of St. Joseph, Michigan,’’ loc. cit., 205, n. 34. 

54 Tbid., 210. 

58 Ibid., 208. 

® Cruzat, in his letter to Galvez dated December 19, 1780, had indicated that he 
was making some plans to counteract the activities of the enemy but these he specifi- 
cally stated were directed against the Sioux chief La Oja (the Leaf) and others on 
the upper Mississippi. This chief and his followers, however, obtained supplies from 
the British at Michilimackinae and not at St. Joseph. Concerning La Oja, Cruzat 
wrote: ‘‘In order to destroy his intentions, I have determined to take some measures, 
of which I shall inform your Lordship after they have been executed.’’ Thwaites, 
“i cit., 413-15. This letter is also translated in Houck, Spanish Régime in Missouri, 
, 175-77. 
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keeping them at St. Louis and employing them in preparations 
for defense? Cruzat wrote to Governor Galvez on November 14. 
1780, only seven weeks before Pouré and his men set out from 
St. Louis: ‘‘I have learned that a great number of Indians of 
different nations, and even of the same nations who came to 
attack us last spring, are now getting ready to come next spring 
with the idea of soliciting our clemency and alliance.’’ * Appar. 
ently other motives than those already stated were involved in 
the Spanish expedition against St. Joseph. But to determine 
them obviously would be a difficult task, for, in all probability, 
Cruzat himself was the only man able to give all the reasons for 
the undertaking. The only possibility of a solution of the prob- 
lem seemed to be through the discovery of new evidence. 

A careful check of all the documentary material used by prev- 
ious writers was first made in order to determine whether any 
fact had been overlooked or misinterpreted. This investigation 
led to the conclusion that the work had been very well done. The 
search, however, did result in the finding of one important clue. 
Cruzat began his letter of August 6 to Miré with the following 
sentence: ‘‘On January 2nd of the present year, as I have writ- 
ten to the governor on the 10th of the same month and year, Don 
Eugenio Pourre, the captain of the second militia company ... 
left this city of San Luis with a detachment of sixty-five militia 
men and about sixty Indians.’’ * The foregoing statement indi- 
cated that there had been a letter written by Cruzat to the gov- 
ernor of Louisiana on January 10, 1781. 

An examination of other accounts of the St. Joseph affair re- 
vealed the fact that the letter of January 10, 1781, had not been 
used. Written while the expedition was in progress, it would be 
almost certain to contain valuable information. Was this letter 
still in existence and if so, where was it likely to be found? The 
first supposition would be that the manuscript, if still preserved, 
would be among the Papeles de Cuba in the Archivo General de 
Indias, Seville, Spain; but this was only one of many possibili- 
ties. The letter might be in one of the other Spanish archives or 
in another section of the Archivo General de Indias. It might 


57 Francisco Cruzat to Bernardo de Gélvez, November 14, 1780, Louisiana 
Papers. 


58 Louisiana Papers. 
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even be in the Archivo Nacional at Havana, Cuba, for certain of 
the Louisiana manuscripts apparently were overlooked at the 
time the Spanish government removed 2336 legajos of papers 
from Cuba to the Archivo General de Indias in 1888 and 1889." 
The search for the document constituted a problem in heuristic 
that is of no importance here. It is sufficient to say that it was 
eventually found in the collection of Louisiana Papers now de- 
posited in the Bancroft Library at the University of California. 
This group of manuscripts was originally a part of the Papeles 
de Cuba and is of great importance for the study of the history 
of the Spanish régime in the Mississippi Valley. 

The letter justified the search for it. Writing just eight days 
after Pouré’s force had left St. Louis, Cruzat not only explained 
the origin of the expedition to Governor Galvez, but carefully 
stated the reasons why he had been compelled to send it and 
listed them in the order of their importance. The letter is as 
follows: 


My Dear Sir: On the 26th of last month the chief, El Heturnd,” 
arrived, bringing me news of the destruction (by a party of Cana- 
dians of the Strait *' under the leadership of a certain Dequente) * 
of a detachment of seventeen Frenchmen who had set out nearly three 
months ago from the pueblo of Kad ® for the purpose of going to take 
possession of the Fort of San Joseph, situated in the English de- 
pendency fifty-five leagues from the bank of the river.** In it there 
are four persons commissioned by the English, with seventeen men 


59 Luis M. Perez, Guide to the Materials for American History in Cuban Archives 
(Washington, 1907), 3-5, 77-78. 

60 El Heturno, known to the British as Siggenake or Siggenauk, was chief of the 
Milwaukee Indians. In regard to him Thwaites wrote the following: ‘‘ The Potawatomi 
settlement at Milwaukee appears to have originated from a migration from St. 
Josephs in about 1769. The principal chief was Siggenauk (or Blackbird), termed 
Letourneau by the French. He visited Clark at Kaskaskia soon after its capture, 
and entered into alliance with the Americans.’’ El Heturno was the leader of the 
Indians who accompanied De la Balme on his unsuccessful expedition in November, 
1780. The latter stated that ‘‘Le Tourneau at the Illinois River is an important 
chief.’’ Thwaites, loc. cit., 384, n. 53; Houck, History of Missouri, I, 309; ‘‘ Haldi- 
mand Papers,’’ loc. cit., XIX, 591-92. 

61 Detroit. 

62 Lieutenant Louis Cesar De Quindre. On his réle in the expedition see ‘‘ Haldi- 
mand Papers,’’ loc. cit., XIX, 591-92. 

63 Cahokia. 

6* Probably Detroit River. 
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and a considerable quantity of all sorts of merchandise, which they 
use only to purchase maize and different kinds of provisions from the 
neighboring Indians, in order to collect in the fort a store of supplies 
for the expeditions which they are planning against us. In addition 
to this, they excite and urge the above-mentioned Indian nations to 
commit in their hostilities their customary cruelties, of which we have 
had bitter experiences. 

The urging of the Indian Heturnd, both on his own account and in 
behalf of Naquiguen,® both chiefs being already known to your Lord- 
ship, that I should make an expedition against the English of the 
Fort of San Joseph, together with the reasons which I shall state to 
your Lordship, and which I believe to be well founded, compelled me 
to arrange for the departure from this town, as quickly as possible, on 
the first of this current month, a detachment of sixty volunteers under 

the orders of the Captain of Militia Don Eugenio Puré, a person 
skilled in war and accustomed to waging it in these countries. He, to- 
gether with the two chiefs mentioned, E] Heturnd and Naquiguen, and 
several others from the bank of the Ylinueses ** who take their nations 
with them, form a force sufficient to send to San Joseph endeavoring 
to destroy everything that the enemy has in it. For if these stores 
remained in the hands of the English, they would be of assistance in 
furthering their hostile plans. I believe that the measures I have taken 
will be effective in realizing our hopes. Indeed, it has been indispensa- 
ble for me to take this step, as I am going to tell your Lordship. 
FIRST. For me not to have consented to the petition of El Heturno 
and Naquiguen would have been to demonstrate to them our weakness 
and to make evident to them our inadequate forces; and perhaps, if 
they had learned of these facts, it might be sufficient reason for them 
to change sides, notwithstanding the evident signs of friendship which 
they have given us. For the Indians are in the habit of following the 
strongest one, and the English would not have failed to take advan- 

65 Naquiguen was a chief of the Milwaukee frequently mentioned with El Heturno 
or Siggenake. In the rhymed version of his speech given to the Western Indians at 
L’Arbe Croche on July 4, 1779, De Peyster wrote: 

‘*Those runagates at Milwakie 

Must now per force with you agree, 

Must with Langlade their forces join; 

Sly Siggenaak and Naakewoin, 

Or, he will send them tout au diable 

As he did Baptist Point de Sable.’’ 
Naquiguen and Siggenake, however, opposed Langlade in his attack upon St. Louis in 
1780 and aided the Spaniards. Thwaites, loc. cit., 384; Cruzat to Galvez, November 


13, 1780, Louisiana Papers. 
66 T}linois River. 
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they tage of this event, nor would we have escaped experiencing the fatal 
| the results of the unfriendliness and inconstancy of the two chiefs re- 
Dies ferred to. 
tion SECOND. To go to San Joseph and seize the fort, the English 
8 to commissioners, the merchandise, and the provisions would have the 
ave effect of terrorizing the surrounding nations. It would take from 

them the men who are inciting them to evil acts, and would deprive 
| in them of powder and merchandise given to them by the English for 
rd- hunting and making war upon us. By this means would be accom- 
the plished both the destruction of the fort and the supply of provisions 
to in it; and, even though the English might not be prevented entirely 
me from earrying out their intentions, it would cut off their resources in 
on part and lessen their hopes of having in that place a store of provi- 
er sions with which to supply those who may attempt to come by that 
on way to attack us this spring. 
0- By permitting El Heturnd and Naquiguen to go to make war and 
id giving them forees against our enemies we shall succeed in turning 
18 our allied nations against those who are opposed to us; and since both 
g sides are bent on sacrificing themselves mutually, it will compel our 

Indian allies to be loyal during the war because they will have need 
n of our help to defend themselves. The enemy will not then be able 


n to attack us so easily on account of the opposition and resistance which 
they will meet from the Indians friendly to us. 

With the savages it is always necessary, in order to preserve one- 
self from their destructive inclinations, to keep them occupied by 
bringing about disagreements among them, and causing them to war 
| among themselves. This has always been experienced in these coun- 

tries and every day it is proved more and more. These reasons, and 
many others which your Lordship may think of, compelled me to take 
the unavoidable step of sending the detachment referred to with the 
Indians who asked for and were enthusiastic for this expedition. I gave 
them everything necessary for the success I desire. I am sure that 
everything that I have done in connection with this affair will meet 
with your Lordship’s approval. 

God keep your Lordship many years. San Luis de Ylinueses, Jan- 

uary 10, 1781. 
I kiss your Lordship’s hands. Your most faithful servant, 
FRANCO. CRUZAT [rubric]. 


The foregoing document amplifies the historical work already 
done upon the St. Joseph affair. It shows the possibility of recon- 
ciling, in a measure, two heretofore conflicting opinions con- 
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cerning the motives of the enterprise. The incentive of the Indian 
chiefs, who proposed the expedition, and of their followers, was 
the desire to plunder the stores at St. Joseph. Probably any 
Cahokians who volunteered went with Pouré for the same reason. 
On the other hand, one of several motives which induced Cruzat 
to yield to the urging of the Indians was the hope that a de. 
struction of the supplies at St. Joseph would render more diff- 
cult the outfitting of an expedition against St. Louis in the 
following spring, although this in itself was not sufficient to war- 
rant the undertaking. 

The most important points brought out in the letter of Janu- 
ary 10, 1781, have not been discussed in former studies. Cruzat’s 
explanation of the St. Joseph episode differs from the three 
previous interpretations as much as these differ from each other. 
The expedition was not planned by Spanish diplomats at Madrid, 
nor by irate Frenchmen at Cahokia; neither was Cruzat himself 
the originator of the project. The scheme was proposed to the 
lieutenant-governor by the Milwaukee chiefs, El Heturno and 
Naquiguen. Cruzat did not decide to send the expedition because 
he hoped to establish Spanish claims to territory east of the 
Mississippi, nor because he desired to avenge the defeat of De la 
Balme; neither did he dispatch it primarily to prevent an ex- 
pected attack upon St. Louis in the spring of 1782 by the British. 

The whole affair was a manifestation of Spain’s Indian policy. 
The very existence of the settlements in Spanish Illinois de- 
pended upon maintaining friendly relations with neighboring In- 
dian tribes. Indian alliances for frontier defense had already been 
used by the Spaniards in Texas and lower Louisiana against both 
the Apaches and the English. A similar system was later fol- 
lowed in the Old Southwest where Spain attempted to control 
the Indian nations by means of treaties, subsidies, and agents, 
and use them as a buffer against the expansion of the United 
States.** Cruzat hoped that the attack upon Fort St. Joseph 


67 Herbert E. Bolton, Athanase de Mezieres and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 
1768-1780 (Cleveland, 1914), I, 98, 111, 270, 277, 304, 313; II, 48, 151, 156, 158, 
213-14, 305. 

68 Detailed studies of Spain’s activities among the Indian tribes of the south- 
eastern area may be found in the following: Bemis, op. cit.; Jane M. Berry, ‘‘ The 
Indian Policy of Spain in the Southwest 1783-1795,’’ in the Misstsstpr1 VALLEY His- 
TORICAL Review, III (1917), 462-77; Manuel Serrano y Sanz, Espana y los Indios 
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would bring about hostilities between the Milwaukees and the 
Indians who adhered to the British, thereby forcing the former 
in the future to remain loyal to Spain. Above all, the safety of 
the entire district demanded that the requests of the Indians 
be complied with lest they learn the weakness of the Spaniards 
and go over to the British. Cruzat, therefore, yielded to their 
urging because he dared not refuse. 


Cherokis y Chactas en la Segunda Mitad del Siglo XVIII (Seville, 1916) ; Whitaker, 
The Spanish-American Frontier ; id., ‘‘Spain and the Cherokee Indians, 1783-1795,’’ 
and id., ‘‘ Alexander McGillivray,’’ in North Carolina Historical Review (Raleigh, 
1924-), IV (1927), 252-69, and V (1928), 181-203, 289-309. 




















THE INFLUENCE OF THE FOREIGN-BORN OF THE 
NORTHWEST IN THE ELECTION OF 1860 


By Donna V. SmitrH 


Historians have long recognized the influence of the Northwest 
in the election of 1860. As a section, it contained a large pro- 
portion of the two and a half million immigrants who came to 
our shores in the decade prior to 1860. As an electorate these for- 
eign-born must have wielded a tremendous influence in a region 
where a change of one vote in twenty would have made Lincoln 
a defeated Republican candidate rather than a victorious presi- 
dent.' 

Not all of the foreign-born who settled in the United States 
intended to make their residence permanent but of those who 
went into the Northwest practically all were home seekers. 
Usually they were in possession of a little money with which to 
gratify their desire to own land.* The Northwest offered them 
the best opportunities for investment. Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
had appealed to the newcomers for thirty years and in the four 
years before 1860 the Illinois Central Railroad, alone, sold over 
a million acres of land to them.’ Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota, all with unoceupied lands at their disposal, offered extra 
inducements and enacted special legislation to attract their share 
of the land hungry. 

But the Northwest also appealed to a deeper motive than the 
mere desire to own land. Many of the immigrants came from 
countries in which the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 had ended 
in reaction. Not a few of them were refugees and all had definite 
political notions unwelcome in the old country. Thus they ar- 

rived in the ‘‘Promised Land’’ with political concepts already 


1 William E. Dodd, ‘‘The Struggle for the Northwest,’’ in American Historical 
" Review (New York, 1895-), XVI (1911), 788. 

2 George M. Stephenson, A History of American Immigration (Boston, 1926), 99; 
Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Population, xxiii-xxiv. 

8 Pamphlet reports of the Illinois Central Railroad for 1856-60 (in Chicago His- 
torical Society Library). 
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formed. Of these, personal liberty and universal manhood suf- 
frage were the clearest. As soon as the states of the Northwest 
learned of these fundamental political notions they endeavored 
to satisfy them. Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
enfranchised the foreign-born shortly after their declaration to 
become citizens, the interval ranging from four months in Minne- 
sota to thirty in Michigan. According to the constitution of 1852, 
it was necessary to be a citizen of the United States and a resi- 
dent of the state one year to vote in Ohio, but the state had been 
entirely settled under the constitution of 1802 which demanded 
only one year’s residence and the payment of a property tax. 
Since most of the immigrants to the comparatively unpopulated 
Northwest were home seekers, eager to assume a place in the 
political life of their adopted country, it is logical to suppose 
that most of them took the necessary steps to secure the fran- 
chise shortly after their arrival, especially since it was offered 
to them as a special inducement.‘ 

Once established in their own homes the foreign-born found 
their greatest contentment in the companionship of their own 
people, hence they settled in little communities where they could 
retain their own speech, press, schools, and most of their old 
customs. This social solidarity, translated into political solid- 
arity by their speedy enfranchisement, made the foreign-born 
vote pivotal.’ Their political effectiveness was further enhanced 
by the control which a few leaders of their own nativity exerted. 
Because of his dependence on his own speech and press the im- 
migrant experienced considerable difficulty in comprehending 
political issues until they were translated and explained in his 
own language. The leaders who were so trusted were in a splen- 
did position to control the political strength of the foreign-born. 
Among such were the Ohioans, Judge John B. Stallo, Frederick 
Hassaurek, and the editor of the Cincinnati Republican, Colonel| 
August Willich; Gustave Koerner of Illinois and Hoosier influ- 
ence; Henry P. Scholte, editor of the Pella Gazette, and Nicholas, 
J. Rusch, as well as several others of Iowa. More important, 


4 Thomas J. McCormack (ed.), Memoirs of Gustave Koerner, 1809-96 (Cedar Rap- 
ids, 1909), I, 423. 

5 F. I. Herriott, ‘‘Iowa and the First Nomination of Lincoln,’’ in Annals of Iowa 
(Des Moines, Third Series, 1893-), VIII (1907), 196. 
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however, even than this group was the well-known Carl Schurz, 
whose influence extended throughout the entire nation. 

Before 1854 many of the foreign-born had enrolled in the 
Democratic party, attracted by its name and the supposed ideals 
of its patron saint, Thomas Jefferson. Before long, however, they 
became aware of the close association of their adopted party 
with slavery. While they did not understand the plantation sys- 
tem of the South they remembered vividly the restrictions upon 
human freedom in Europe, and hence they viewed with aversion 
any form of slavery. A second reason why the Democratic party 
became impossible for the foreign-born was its supposed atti- 
tude toward homestead legislation. Douglas, said Republican 
heelers, would open the entire Northwest to planters and their 
slaves, thus depriving the small land owner of the chief thing 
that had drawn him westward. This sophistry was not without 
its success among the foreign-born. Out of a list of eighty-eight 
German papers, eighty actively opposed Douglas and the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill and the remainder said nothing in favor of it.’ 

The southern press did nothing to counter-act the fallacious 
reasoning of the anti-Douglas propaganda; quite the contrary, 
it encouraged this belief. The celebrated and widely quoted 
Charleston Mercury predicted that westbound trains ‘‘freighted 
with Germans and their plunder’’ could only mean the complete 
vitiation of the principles of the party. Their proof was that: 


Whole towns and counties are setttled by these people, while they are 
scattered in every portion of the North in numbers sufficient to con- 
trol the elections. The Homestead bill is a grand scheme to settle the 
Northwest and create new states. ... We make bold to say that it is the 


most dangerous abolition bill which has ever been directly pressed in 
Congress.’ 


In similar vein Governor John Wise of Virginia, admonished 
the Democrats of the Northwest to rule with an iron hand lest 
treason stalk too boldly there.* Such sentiment quickly reached 
the ears of the foreign-born by way of a Republican party 
anxious for converts. Buchanan, said to be under southern influ- 


6 Arthur C. Cole, The Era of the Civil War (Springfield, 1919), 123-44. See also 
Stephenson, op. cit., 125, 130. 

7 March 17, 1860, tri-weekly edition. 

8 Dodd, loc. cit., 777. 
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ence, added the last straw when he vetoed a homestead bill that 
had finally secured congressional approval. The foreign-born 
felt that their fears had materialized. It was now necessary to 
seek the codperation of another party. 

Ever since 1855, leaders of the embryonic Republican party 
in the Northwest had been endeavoring to win the foreign-born 
vote. Governor James W. Grimes, of Iowa, had written to Sal- 
mon P. Chase of Ohio, urging him to seek the German vote in 
his state, and Chase had not allowed the advice to go unheeded.® 
An Illinois Republican boasted a ‘‘ well-drilled, ‘Fritz’ organized, 
educated, liberty-loving ... broad and wide-awake, ready for the 
fight, shouting for man, liberty, justice, God and their complex 
duties and relations, now and forever.’’**° The Republican party, 
however, was by no means entirely satisfactory to foreign-born 
leaders. The Know-Nothing element caused them much distress. 
In certain portions of the East the ‘‘beer-drinking, Sunday- 
despising German,’’ as he was called, was just as unpopular as 
he was with southern Democrats. Thus, was the foreigner placed 
in a dilemma; to remain a Democrat meant the sacrifice of po- 
litical principles and economic interest, while the threat of Know- 
Nothingism among eastern Republicans caused him to view that 
party with the gravest misgiving. In their uncertainty foreign- 
born leaders and voters drew closer together, thus accentuating 
an already marked solidarity. Republican leaders in the North- 
west did their best to destroy the feeling that their party es- 
poused the tenets of the waning Know-Nothing party but what- 
ever hope of success they might have entertained was diminished 
by two events of April, 1859. 

The first factor to confound the situation was Horace Gree- 
ley’s announcement in the New York Tribune that he would sup- 
port John Bell, Edward Bates, or John M. Botts for president 
in 1860.7: All three had been closely associated with the American 
party in the Fillmore campaign and were, therefore, equally 


® Grimes to Chase, July 16, 1855, March 18, 1856; Maurice Jacobi to id., October 
1, 1859, Chase MSS. (in Library of Congress). The Germans of Ohio claimed Chase 
as their champion in ‘‘these times that try men’s souls.’’ 

10 Joseph F. Newton, Lincoln and Herndon (Cedar Rapids, 1910), 246, quoting 
letter of Herndon to Theodore Parker, November 27, 1858. 

11 New York Tribune, April 26, 1859. 
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undesirable to the foreign element.’ The large circulation which 
the weekly edition of the Tribune enjoyed in the Northwest 
served to disseminate the announcement widely, and the foreign. 
born, seeing few other papers of national circulation, attached 
more importance to Greeley’s influence in national polities than 
the facts warranted. Moreover, this popular paper was so in. 
volved in eastern politics that its columns never once espoused 
the cause of the immigrant.** They no doubt rightly felt that 
Greeley did not consider them at all. 

Before Greeley’s announcement could be properly protested, 
there occurred a second event to confirm the worst suspicions. 
That was a proposal of the Republican legislature of Massachu- 
setts to amend its constitution so that naturalized citizens could 
not vote for two years after they had attained citizenship. This 
was at once accepted by the foreign-born as unmistakable dis- 
crimination, which, unless withdrawn by the national organiza- 
tion, would effectively bar their entrance into the Republican 
party. This was the opinion expressed by Schurz in a letter to 
Edward L. Pierce, a prominent lawyer and reformer of consid- 
erable repute in the Bay State.** Probably Schurz’s letter had no 
influence in shaping opinion in Massachusetts but in the North- 
west his, and similar other protests, were not without results. In 
Illinois the opposition of a radical German paper, the Belleviller 
Zeitung, so impressed Norman B. Judd of the national republi- 
can committee, that he publicly repudiated the action of Massa- 
chusetts, denying that it in any way reflected the opinion of the 
party.* Just as active in its opposition was the Pella Gazette, 
edited by Henry P. Scholte, a recent Republican convert whose 
influence among his Dutch countrymen and other foreign-born, 
not only in Iowa but all over the Northwest, was generally con- 
ceded.** As a result of the efforts of Scholte and other editors, a 
committee of German voters was delegated to wait upon Gov- 


12 F. I. Herriott, ‘‘Iowa and Abraham Lincoln’’ (Des Moines, 1911), 51. 

13 Herriott, ‘‘Iowa and the First Nomination of Lincoln,’’ loc. cit., IX, 47-48, 
59-60. After the furore caused by the proposed Massachusetts amendment Greeley wrote 
his first lines on naturalization and these were far from satisfactory from the stand- 
point of the naturalized citizen. I[bid., VIII, 206. 

14Schurz to Pierce, March 26, 1859, Frederic Bancroft (ed.), Speeches, Corre- 
spondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz (New York, 1913), I, 41-44. 

15 Koerner, Memoirs, II, 74-76. 

16 Stephenson, op. cit., 130. 
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ernor Grimes as the spokesman of the Republican party in Iowa, 
to request a statement regarding the conduct of the party in 
Massachusetts. Grimes, admitting the local character of the pro- 
posed amendment and the right of the people to enact it, never- 
theless believed such action ‘‘to be based upon a false and dan- 
gerous principle, frought with evil to the whole country.’’ Hence 
he felt called upon to ‘‘condemn and deplore it, without equivo- 
eation or reserve.’’ 

From Minnesota, H. C. Wheeler, chairman of the state Repub- 
lican committee, sought to allay the mounting fear by demanding 
that ‘‘the great Know-Nothing hobby must be silenced,’’ adding 
that it had already ‘‘decidedly damaged . .. prospects of success’”’ 
and was ‘*now on every tongue as a stigma of the Republican 
party — foreigners here all understand it and many, I fear, that 
have been with us will leave us in disgust. Some palliation should 
be made and it will require the strongest kind of argument to 
convince them that it is not the principle of the Republican 
party.’’ *® 

In Ohio, Colonel Willich called a meeting of German voters 
which resolved to issue a manifesto, setting forth the principles 
of the German Republicans against discrimination between na- 
tive and naturalized citizens. Prominent among the out-of-state 
leaders at this meeting were Schurz of Wisconsin, Nicholas J. 
Rusch of Iowa, George Schneider, editor of the Illinois Staats 
Zeitung, Koerner of Illinois, and Frederich Kapp of New York.” 
The militant feeling of the German voters was graphically ex- 
pressed by one of their number from Iowa who recalled that 
the legions of the mighty Caesar went to smash in the woods of 
Germany.” 

By the spring of 1860 the Illinois management decided that 
Lincoln had better set forth his position upon the Massachusetts 
enactment. His word of reassurance, published in the Staats 
Anzeiger, reads: 


17Grimes to the committee, April 30, 1859, William Salter, Life of James W. 
Grimes (New York, 1876), 119-20. 

18 H, C. Wheeler to Chase, May 18, 1859, Chase MSS. 

19 Koerner, Memoirs, II, 75. 

20 Herriott, ‘‘Iowa and the First Nomination of Lincoln,’’ loc. cit., 207. Ona 
disappointed office seeker was led to comment that all that was now necessary to 
secure office in Iowa ‘‘was to be born in Germany, by G—!’’ Herriott, ‘‘Iowa and 
Lineoln,’’ 117. 
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I am against its adoption, not only in Illinois, but in every other 
place in which I have the right to oppose it. . . . It is well known that 
I deplore the oppressed condition of the blacks, and it would, there. 
fore, be very inconsistent for me to look with approval upon any 
measure that infringes upon the inalienable rights of white men, 
whether or not they are born in another land or speak a different 
language from our own.”* 


The whole discussion in the Northwest served to do two things. 
First, to use a favorite boast of Carl Schurz, it revealed a 
‘*solid column of German and Scandinavian anti-slavery men. 
who know how to handle a gun and who will fight too’’; ** a group 
of voters that would be practically certain to vote as a unit. 
Secondly, it was made very clear that to win this vote it would 
be necessary for the Republican party to give absolute assurance 
on the two vital questions at issue; one pledge that there would 
be no proscription of foreign birth in the Republican party and 
another promising homesteads to all. Thus on the eve of the 
national convention the foreign-born vote of the Northwest stood 
outside of the Democratic party but not yet satisfied with the 
prospects of action with the Republican party. 

The selection of Chicago as the Republican convention site 
was a victory of the Illinois managers for their none-too-certain 
candidate. For the foreign-born it was an opportunity to press 
their demands and they were not slow to follow up their ad- 
vantage. Every one of the seven Northwestern states had repre- 
sentatives of its foreign element in their delegations, thus furn- 
ishing, said the Pella Gazette, ‘‘renewed and indubitable proof”’ 
that there was no proscription of foreign birth there.** Scholte, 
Stallo, Hassaurek, Koerner, Schurz — all had credentials from 
their respective states. In addition the Missouri delegation in- 
cluded such supporters of the immigrant cause as Henry Boern- 
stein, the able and well known editor of Der Anzeiger des Wes- 
tens, Judge Arnold Krekel, and Frederick Muench. 

Secure in the knowledge that the Republican party needed 
their support to win, these leaders called a meeting of their own 
for the day preceding the opening of the convention. The aim 


21 National Intelligencer, May 28, 1860, quoting Staats Anzeiger which made 
public a letter from Lincoln, dated May 17, 1859. 

22 Speeches of Carl Schurz (Philadelphia, 1865), 32-33. 

23 Herriott, ‘‘Iowa and Lincoln,’’ 184-85. 
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was to consolidate their strength and unify, as well as simplify, 
a statement of their demands. For this reason the meeting wise- 
ly refrained from taking any official action whatsoever with ref- 
erence to candidates, thus leaving the delegates free to support 
whoever offered most. The next day Schurz placed the work of 
this meeting before the convention, not forgetting to emphasize 
for publication, the fact that he spoke for 300,000 voters. 

So far as accomplishment on the floor of the convention is 
concerned it does not seem that the foreign-born exerted much 
influence. That appearance, however, is deceptive. In organizing 
the convention both Schurz and Koerner were included on the 
platform committee. Already prepared, they produced two 
planks which were approved by the convention and immediately 
dubbed the ‘‘Dutch planks.’’ ** One, the thirteenth of the plat- 
form, demanded the much desired homestead law and the other, 
the fourteenth, expressed unequivocal opposition to any change 
in naturalization laws or discrimination against the foreign- 
born in the award of franchise. These planks were at once hailed 
as satisfactory by the immigrants and the press in half a dozen 
languages began predicting the size of the Republican foreign- 
born vote.”* 

Over the selection of a candidate there was but little difference 
among the naturalized delegates. The Germans of Missouri 
would have liked Bates to be the man but were easily reconciled 
to the impossibility of their desire. The Ohio delegates early 
asserted that they would support Chase, Seward, or Lincoln. 
Schurz was personally in favor of Seward but Koerner was sure 
that Lincoln would be more concerned with the welfare of the 
Northwest. He finally had his way, Schurz agreeing that Lin- 
coln was ‘‘not only the best and purest but also ... the most 
available candidate.’’ *° 

Lincoln was no sooner officially notified of his nomination than 
the foreign-born leaders began an active campaign for his elec- 
tion. Hassaurek and Schurz, both members of the notification 
committee, addressed a large crowd at Springfield, thus sound- 
ing the opening gun of the campaign. Both were very optimistic 


24 Koerner, Memoirs, II, 87; The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz (New York, 1907), 
IT, 180. 

25 Illinois State Journal, June 20, 1860. 

26 Koerner, Memoirs, II, 85. 
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and predicted that Lincoln would get the immigrant vote.”’ Ham. 
lin joined Lincoln in unqualified approval of the ‘Dutch 
planks’’ ** and in the Northwest,the Chicago Press and Tribune 
began a series of special articles for the foreign-born voters of 
the nation, stressing Lincoln’s ideals of liberty and democracy 
and his support of the ‘‘ Dutch planks.’’ * In July, the New Ulm 
Pioneer reported a list of seventy-three German papers which 
supported the Republican cause.* 

Important as was the work of the press it was a distant second 
to the work of a few foreign-born leaders. Schurz, as a member 
of the national committee, had charge of a specially created 
‘*foreign department’’ which employed speakers of every tongue 
to go among the immigrants of the Northwest and campaign for 
Lincoln. They presented him as the opponent of slavery and the 
protector of the natural rights of man, whether native or for- 
eign-born. This they could do without alienating the more 
conservative element of the party in older sections of the coun- 
try." They explained away the fear of Know-Nothingism by 
pointing to the two ‘‘Dutch planks’’ which Schurz and Koerner, 
their respected leaders, had written into the platform.’ The 
absence of similar pledges in the Democrat platform was pointed 
out and the continued opposition of the Democrats to homestead 
legislation was recalled. Slavery was mentioned in the campaign 
among the foreign-born but the real issues to them were more 
personal and immediate. To the naturalized voter the contest 
appeared to be a continuation of the old continental struggle 
of the people versus an aristocracy — a landed interest opposing 
the landless. To them the platform had only two real planks, the 
thirteenth and fourteenth. These they reprinted in several lan- 
guages and scattered broadcast.* 

Schurz spoke everywhere he could. In village or in county 
seat the people assembled from miles around to hear him; 
‘‘nacked like sardines’’ they ‘‘trembled with excitement’’ at his 


27 Springfield Republican, May 23, 1860. 
28 National Intelligencer, May 22, 1860. 
29 May 15 and after. 

30 Stephenson, op. cit., 130. 

31 Dodd, loc. cit., 786. 

32 Koerner, Memoirs, I, 87. 

33 Stephenson, op. cit., 129. 
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words.** Indiana begged for his aid, her leaders saying, ‘‘One 
week’s work from you is worth more than all the [other] Ger- 
man help we have in the State.’’ * While there he estimated that 
more than ten thousand German votes would be converted to 
the Republican cause.* Michigan offered to pay him twenty-five 
dollars a day and expenses for his services for ten days. Ohio 
leaders, despite numerous able German speakers of their own, 
felt it imperative that they have Schurz.** Pennsylvania Germans 
replied, when they were solicited to vote for Lincoln, ‘‘ Wait 
until we hear Carl Schurz.’’ After visiting the state Schurz wrote 
to his wife, ‘* The old ‘Pennsylvania Dutch’ follow me like little 
children.’’ ** Everywhere he spoke Schurz made votes and all 
things considered, it is not strange that the ‘‘boss of the German 
vote’’ should feel that he had earned more than a post at Madrid. 

Just as active as Schurz, and quite as important was Gustave 
Koerner. Even lowly ‘‘Egypt,’’ pro-Douglas if not pro-South- 
ern, listened to his speeches with avid interest.*® Iowa leaders 
felt sure that many Yankees, as well as the entire German popula- 
tion, could be influenced by a visit.*° All over the Northwest he was 
received by bands and Wide Awake Clubs displaying the most 
active enthusiasm.** His home paper, ably edited by the radical 
Franz Grimm, wielded even more than its usual influence. The 
Staats Zeitung published in Chicago, but enjoying a national 
circulation among the Germans, featured his speeches along 
with those of Schurz.** Koerner, Schurz, and the other speakers 
of the ‘Foreign Department’’ succeeded in lending a charm to 
Lincoln’s name that was well nigh irresistible to the foreign- 
born. In many places entire German Democratic clubs went over 
to the Republicans with noisy acclaim.** The Scandinavians were 

34 Bancroft, op. cit., 110; Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, II, 197. 

28 Ibid., 161-62, n. 2. 

96 Ibid., 108, 

87 Ibid., 161-62, n. 2. 

38 Ibid., 160. 

89 W. A. Myers, ‘‘ The Presidential Campaign of 1860 in Illinois’’ (unpublished doe- 
toral dissertation, University of Chicago, 1913), 4; Koerner, Memoirs, II, 98-102. 

40 Koerner letters in Illinois State Historical Society, Transactions (Springfield, 
1900-), 1907, pp. 222-46, passim. 

41 Illinois State Journal, August 5, 1860. 

42 July-August, passim. 

43 Stephensen, op. cit., 130. 
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so solidly Republican that one who did not openly indicate his 
support of Lincoln was a rarity. The Hemlandet, a Swedish 
paper published in Chicago, and the Emigranten, a Norwegian 
paper published at Madison, were in the van for Lincoln and 
both were influential.“* To even the casual observer it must ap. 
pear that by election time the foreign-born leaders had over- 
come their fear of Know-Nothingism in the Republican party 
and had accepted its platform as a satisfactory reply to their 
demands. 

Thus the foreign-born went to the polls. By the nature of their 
social life in a new land and the uniformity of their political 
demands they were solidly united. Because of their eagerness 
to participate in the political government of their adopted land 
and the ease with which they could obtain the franchise in the 
northwestern states it is only logical to think of them as voters. 
Because of the vital nature of the issues involved in this cam- 
paign it is also logical to consider them preponderatingly Repub- 
lican. Unfortunately, it is impossible to tell from exact statistics 
precisely how many voted for Lincoln but conjecture can be 
convincingly substantiated. None of the states enumerated the 
naturalized population of voting age nor did the Eighth Census 
of the United States do so, but the latter report does furnish 
figures which serve as a basis for a close approximation. The 
report of Illinois, for example, shows that 49% of the total male 
population was over twenty years of age in 1859, that is, 439,304 
males were qualified by age to vote. The same report enumerates 
the total foreign-born male population of the state as 181,629. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that the proportion of for- 
eign-born males over voting age was no greater than the propor- 
tion of the total male population, that is 49%, their number would 
have been 88,998. So far as this percentage is concerned, it is 
distinctly low. The superintendent of the census stated in his 
report that of the foreign-born who arrived in this country in the 
decade prior to 1860, 63%, rather than the estimated 49%, were 
over twenty years of age.* 

The election returns for Illinois show that 339,693 votes were 

#4 Ibid., 131. | 


45 Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Population, xx. All of the population 
figures are found in this volume. 
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cast for president in this election. This means that of the 439,304 
males of voting age, 77% voted. It would seem from the account 
given in these pages that a still larger proportion of the eligible 
foreign-born males voted, due to the fact that proscription and 
homestead legislation were made vital issues to them. But again, 
to be safely conservative, it will be assumed that of the 88,998 
foreign-born of voting age only 77% exercised their right. This 
would mean that 68,528 foreign-born votes were cast. The real 
significance of this figure is revealed when it is noted that Lin- 
coln’s majority over Douglas was less than 12,000 votes. If the 
68,000 foreign-born Republican votes, arrived at in the above 
caleulation, be reduced two-thirds, the result would still be im- 
pressive; as it is, it is overwhelming.“ 

By following the same method of determining the foreign-born 
Republican vote in Indiana it will be found that 26,000 foreign- 
born voted. Lincoln’s plurality there is considerably less than 
24,000. Over the entire field Lincoln’s lead was less than 6,000. 
For Ohio, this calculation giv2s 65,900 foreign-born Republican 
votes while Lincoln’s majority over his nearest rival is less than 
45,000. Wisconsin, the home of Schurz, gave Lincoln a majority 
of 21,000, but the foreign-born vote for the state was over 56,000. 


#6 Undoubtedly there were minorities among the foreign-born of the Northwest 
which did not support the Republican party in this election. Judging by the press 
and the memoirs of foreign-born leaders these minorities were small and merely 
qualify, rather than disprove, the conclusion that the foreign-born of the Northwest 
elected Lincoln. 

In Chieago the Irish vote was undoubtedly Democratic but it was neither so large 
nor so influential as it was to become a decade later. Even though the total Irish 
vote of the state be counted anti-Lincoln, the conclusion drawn would stand, for by 
liberal computation it could not have been over 18,800 votes; a number insuffi- 
cient to destroy Lincoln’s majority among the foreign-born. In other states the 
influence of the Irish must have been less, for Illinois had not only the largest Irish 
population but also the largest proportion of Irish in comparison with other na- 
tionalities, 

The Irish of the Northwest, however, were not always Democrats in 1860, nor 
were they generally city dwellers; a difference from later conditions which must be 
kept in mind. Professor Herriott, in his study published in the Annals of Iowa, VIII, 
196, concludes that the Irish of Iowa helped to swell Lincoln’s majority in 1860. 

In both Wisconsin and Minnesota there were settlements of German Catholics 
which, in some instances at least, were solidly Democratic. Their numbers, however, 
were not large and their vote, even though counted as Democratic, is not large enough 
to overcome the undoubted power of the Republican party among the other for- 
eign-born voters in 1860. Koerner, Memoirs, I, 21. 
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In Michigan, the foreign-born vote exceeded Lincoln’s majority 
over Douglas by 10,000. 

Minnesota entered her first national campaign as a Republican 
state by giving Lincoln a 10,000 majority. Her foreign-born vote 
was over 12,000. This margin is relatively small but it must be 
remembered that the population of the two-year-old state was 
still well under 200,000; much less than the population of any 
of her sister states in the Northwest. Iowa, with the next smallest 
aggregate population, registered over 21,000 foreign-born votes 
to give Lincoln his majority of 15,298 over Douglas. 

For the seven northwestern states as a whole, Lincoln’s ma- 
jority over Douglas was 149,807, while this method of computa- 
tion shows the foreign-born vote to be 283,748. Schurz had 
claimed 300,000 in the Chicago Convention. 

Thus it has been established that the foreign-born settled in 
the Northwest in large numbers, with the definite intention of 
permanent residence. Because of their social solidarity and their 
eagerness to avail themselves of the easy means offered by the 
states of the section to secure the franchise, they immediately 
assumed a position of political importance. Their solidarity was 
further enhanced by their dependence upon a few capable leaders 
of their own nativity to translate and explain political questions 
to them. 

Due to their aversion for slavery the foreign-born quickly 
perceived the impossibility of acting with the Democratic party. 
They stated their demands for homestead legislation and free- 
dom from proscription with unmistakable clearness. After the 
Republican party met these demands by specific party pledges, 
the foreign-born press and leaders expressed complete satisfac- 
tion. 

Despite the fact that the census does not specify exactly how 
many of the foreign-born voters were Republican, it seems rea- 
sonable from the above proof to deduce that a very large pro- 
portion acted with that party. By using the most conservative 
estimates the result reveals that without the vote of the foreign- 
born, Lincoln could not have carried the Northwest, and without 
the Northwest, or with its vote divided in any other way, he 
would have been defeated. 











JEREMIAH BLACK AND ANDREW JOHNSON 
By Wiiu1am Norwoop Bricance 


The historic quarrel between Jeremiah Black and Andrew 
Johnson, which occurred on the eve of Johnson’s impeachment 
trial, has been resurrected during the last few years by three 
popular historical writers — Claude G. Bowers, Paul L. Stryker, 
and George F.. Milton. Each of these writers, in his eager defence 
of Johnson, has sought to make Black a corrupt bargainer and a 
scoundrel. 

It is the contention of this paper that these writers have been 
wholly unfair to a highly meritorious public character, that some 
of the evidence they relied upon is entirely discredited and the 
remainder does not support their contention, that there is still 
more important evidence now extant which they have not con- 
sulted, and that this additional evidence shows their version 
to be inaccurate and their conclusions unfounded. 

To review briefly the setting for the quarrel: Black and John- 
son had been personal friends before the Civil War. When John- 
son entered the White House in 1865 he turned to Black for fre- 
quent advice concerning constitutional matters. Black composed 
Johnson’s veto message for the First Reconstruction Act. He 
also drafted Johnson’s third annual message to Congress. 
Black’s visits to the White House were frequent enough for 
newspaper comment, and Welles, the faithful chronicler of John- 
son’s cabinet, complained at length of Black’s undue influence 
on national affairs. 

Black, who had formerly been chief justice of the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania, attorney general, and secretary of state 
of the United States, was recognized as a profound constitutional 
lawyer and a bold and brilliant pleader. When therefore Johnson 
was impeached, he at once engaged Black to aid in his defence. 
With William M. Evarts, Benjamin R. Curtis, and Henry Stan- 
bery as co-counsel, even the radically hostile Harper’s Weekly 
was moved to comment that, ‘‘ Judge Black is called by Repub- 
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lican politicians at Washington the ‘brains of the Opposition.’ ”: 

Then in the midst of preparations for this great trial, a break 
took place between Black and Johnson, which led to the former’s 
abrupt resignation. What caused this rupture and why did Black 
resign? Although newspaper comment and street gossip flew 
furiously, neither man ever offered an explanation to the public. 
Yet Stryker, Bowers, and Milton have recently attempted an 
explanation from a scant review of the evidence. Their explana- 
tion appears to be not only inaccurate but grossly unfair to 
Black. 

Bowers, although his book is, in general, fully documented, 
carefully and significantly refrains from citing any authority 
whatever upon the Black-Johnson controversy.’ Since, however, 
the phraseology is identical at all points with that given by 
Stryker, there can be no question that he has taken his account 
from the Stryker version. Therefore, it is Stryker whose inter- 
pretation must first be analyzed. 

According to Stryker’s version, Benjamin F. Butler, ‘‘had 
been gathering guano from a small island called Alta Vela, which 
Santo Domingo claimed to own, and which had objected to any 
more forceful taking of fertilizer.’’ Black ‘‘seems to have been 
counsel for Butler,’? and when appointed as a member of John- 
son’s impeachment counsel, he took instantaneous advantage of 
his position. ‘‘He now demanded the dispatch of an armed ves- 
sel’? to Alta Vela ‘‘to safeguard American interests.’’ This 
demand was first made to Secretary of State Seward, who re- 
fused to comply, ‘‘relying on the precedent established by Black 
himself, when in 1857 as Buchanan’s Attorney General, he had 
rejected an American claim to Cayo Verde, an island in the 
Carribbean.’’ 

Black then, the story goes, made the demand upon Johnson 
himself and in order to force Johnson to yield, Black secured a 
written opinion favoring his claim from Benjamin F. Butler, 
Thaddeus Stevens, and two other members of the committee 
appointed by the House of Representatives to prosecute Johnson 
in the impeachment trial. On March 18, 1868, Black called upon 


1 Harper’s Weekly (New York, 1857-1916), XII (1868), 212. 
2 Claude G. Bowers, The Tragic Era (Cambridge, 1929), 180. 
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Johnson in person and made it clear that he had struck a trade 
with these members of the prosecution counsel, and that if John- 
son would protect Butler’s guano interests, the prosecution would 
put on the soft pedal and allow him to be acquitted. Johnson 
toyed with the idea, told Black to return the next day, and that 
night took the matter up with Seward in a personal conference. 
Then, when Black returned the following day, Johnson flatly 
refused to send a vessel to Alta Vela, since ‘‘he had no consti- 
tutional right’’ to do so. 

According to the story, Black now grew indignant and re- 
torted: ‘‘I have pointed the way to your acquittal and advised 
you to pursue it. You decline to do so. You will be convicted and 
removed from office. I prefer not to have you convicted upon my 
hands, therefore I resign as one of your counsel from the im- 
peachment case.”’ 

But Johnson, under this story, looked his tempter in the face 
and rendered a modern version of get-thee-behind-me-Satan in 
these words: ‘‘You try to force me to do a dishonorable act 
contrary to law, as I see it, and against my conscience, and 
rather than do your bidding I’ll suffer my right arm torn from 
its socket... . I regard you as a damned villain, and get out of 
my office or, damn you, I’ll kick you out.’’ The next day, however, 
Black relented, and wrote the President: ‘‘Let bygones be for- 
gotten; I am willing to continue as one of your counsel.’’ But 
Johnson retorted to the bearer of the note: ‘‘Tell General Black 
he is out of the case and will stay out.’’* 

Such is the story, sustained only by one authority — the un- 
supported memory of an eighty-eight-year old man, a Col. E. C. 
Reeves of Tennessee. This Col. Reeves does not tell how he 
learned the story. He merely recited it, without evidence, author- 
ity, or proof of any sort. To be sure, he had known Johnson dur- 
ing the latter’s declining years; but he does not even claim that 
he learned the story from Johnson. Since his story bears a most 
remarkable resemblance to certain street gossip which made its 
rounds in 1868, and which was wholly discredited before it got 
under way,‘ it would seem that Col. Reeves’ mind, in its ad- 


8 Paul L. Stryker, Andrew Johnson (New York, 1930), 612-17; see also appendix, 
829-30. 
4See The Nation (New York, 1865-), VI (1868), 362. 
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vanced age, must have resurrected this old and discredited gos. 
sip and attempted to give it the dignity of history. But, however 
he learned the story, he offered no proof of its authenticity, It 
was a story that had been carried around in his mind through a 
long life. He never gave it the light of publicity until the exact 
day of his eighty-eighth birthday. Upon that day — after read- 
ing what he felt to be ‘‘a mendacious attack upon the character 
of Andrew Johnson,’’ written by George Creel and appearing in 
Collier’s Weekly of November 27, 1926—this aged man sat 
down and, in his pent-up eagerness to defend Johnson, repro- 
duced from memory many stories of Johnson’s courage and hon- 
esty.° 

Among these reminiscences were the details of the Johnson- 
Black episode. The supposed events had occurred 59 years earl- 
ier and Reeves had not been present at the happening. Yet, 
without the aid of a note or a document to sustain his memory, 
with nothing to correct any errors of imagination, or any devia- 
tions from fact which might spring from his eagerness to de- 
fend the character of Johnson, he, nevertheless, reproduced in 
full the details of the affair, even to the exact words uttered. 
Mr. Stryker regarded such an unreliable feat of memory a ‘‘val- 
uable first-hand historical document,’’*® and elevated it to the 
dignity of history. 

Application, however, of a few tests of historical accuracy put 
the problem in a different light. In the first place, Black never 
was an attorney for Butler, nor did Butler have one cent of 
interest in the guano industry. Examination of more than a 
hundred documents of the Alta Vela affair, not only among the 
Black papers in the Library of Congress but also in the private 
collection now in possession of Mr. Carey Etnier of York, Penn- 
sylvania, has failed to reveal any connections whatever between 
Black and Butler. The official report of the secretary of state 
also failed to list Butler as one of the contesting parties.’ Butler 
himself testified that he never in his life had a cent of interest in 
the guano business and this fact was also sworn to in an affidavit 


6 Stryker, in his appendix, 825-37, prints the Reeves version in full and cites 
Reeves in the text as his only authority. 

6 Stryker, op. cit., 825 n. 

7 Senate Executive Documents, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., I, no. 38. 
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by Chauncey F. Black (son of Jeremiah Black) and by another 
attorney, J. W. Shaffer.’ 

Secondly, according to the Reeves story, Black went to the 
committee appointed by the House of Representatives and from 
four of these members — Butler, Stevens, Logan, and Bingham 
—secured an opinion favoring forcible intervention in Alta 
Vela. This opinion, however, was supposed to be the overt evi- 
dence of the bargain he had struck with these managers of im- 
peachment to acquit Johnson if the latter would protect the 
guano interests. It is definitely established, however, that this 
opinion was secured by J. W. Shaffer, a friend of Butler, with- 
out the advice or knowledge of Black. Butler testified to this 
effect at the impeachment trial, as did J. W. Shaffer himself.’ 
Even Johnson’s personal friend and spokesman on the defence 
counsel at the impeachment trial, T. A. R. Nelson, admitted this 
fact at a time when it would have been to his interest to have 
kept silenee.*® Black himself made no public statement upon any 
point in this controversy. But in a private letter he reminded 
Johnson that: ‘‘I knew nothing about it, had no communication 
with the signers, direct or indirect, verbally or in writing. I saw 
the paper first when you showed it to me.’’ “ Black was hot tem- 
pered and often partisan, but so impeccable in character that no 
historian could question this testimony on his part, even were it 
not supported, as it is, on all sides by corroborating evidence. 

In the third place, Black is supposed to have made his corrupt 
proposal to Johnson upon March 18, 1868. Now Johnson did not 
that day rise up and kick Black out of his office. Instead, he in- 
vited him to call again the next day, and in the interim held a 
conference with Seward over the question of accepting this evil 
offer. Johnson consulted with Seward upon March 18 according 
to this story, and as a result of this conference, rejected Black’s 
corrupt bargain on the following day. But Seward was not in 
Washington upon that day! The diary of Secretary of the Navy 

8 Trial of Andrew Johnson, Congressional Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., Supplement, 


336. 
9 Ibid. 


10 Ibid., 294-95. 
11 Letter of April 28, 1868; York (Pa.) Democratic Press, May 15, 1868; Clayton 
MSS. 
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Gideon Welles, the most authentic source of information upon 
the daily activity of the Cabinet, reveals that throughout this 
whole period, Welles was bitterly complaining that Seward had 
run off and was staying away so the President might not reach 
him. According to Welles, Seward left Washington for New 
York on or before March 12.’* On March 20 — two days after 
Seward is supposed to have told Johnson that it was wrong to 
disobey a law — Welles was again complaining that ‘‘Seward is 
still absent.’’ ** Seward did not return to Washington until about 
March 24.** 

In the fourth place, a thorough student of Johnson’s life and 
habits concludes that he was more careful than any predecessor 
that ever sat in the presidency to preserve ‘‘every bit of corre- 
spondence, private and official, that came into the White 
House.’’ ** Johnson’s files contain all of the letters known to have 
been written him by Black. But the famous Black letter sup- 
posed to have been written upon March 19, ‘‘Let bygones be for- 
gotten; I am willing to continue as one of your counsel,”’ is not 
found among these papers. For sheer self defense, this letter 
was imperative to Johnson — for it was the only written evi- 
dence in existence to prove that any such affair as alleged had 
occurred between him and Black. Yet it is not found among the 
papers of this man who was the most careful, of all presidents 
down to his time, in preserving all correspondence. The most 
obvious explanation is that it is missing because it never was 
sent. 

Obviously, the Reeves version therefore, will not hold, and its 
collapse in turn wipes out the interpretations of Stryker and 
Bowers. Even George F. Milton, who clings to this view of the 
Black-Johnson quarrel, finds it ‘‘difficult to give full credit’’ to 
Reeves’s authority — this after interviewing him in person — 
and discreetly refrains from citing him.** 

Nevertheless Milton, even though unwilling to use Col. Reeves 


12 Welles’ Diary, March 12, 1868. 

13 Ibid., March 20, 1868. 

14 Jbid., March 24, 1868. 

15 Howard K. Beale, ‘‘The Decision of Reconstruction.’’ (Ph.D. Thesis, Harvard 
Library), 94. 

16 George F. Milton, The Age of Hate (New York, 1930), 743-44, n. 41. 
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as an authority, had every reason for wanting to believe Reeves’s 
story to be true. If it was true, Andrew Johnson was made 
thereby into a hero of huge stature, which Mr. Milton (a native 
of the same part of the same state as Johnson) believed to be 
Johnson’s true stature and which fact he undertook to prove in 
the writing of his book. Apparently under the stimulus of the 
Reeves version, he found what he thought to be corroborative 
evidence among the papers of Johnson and of Black in the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

After consulting all of Milton’s authorities, one fails to find 
in them the evidence to uphold the story which he adduces from 
them. Perhaps Mr. Milton never would have thought of drawing 
such an account from these papers had he not been under the 
influence of his interview with Col. Reeves. The papers of Black 
in the Library of Congress contain almost no material upon the 
controversy. The preponderance of evidence is to be found in 
Johnson’s papers. Yet so skillful a historian as William A. Dun- 
ning, after examining these papers, found absolutely nothing to 
sustain the story woven by Mr. Milton and scouted the idea that 
there was anything whatever in the episode discreditable to 
Black.” 

To one who checks Mr. Milton’s account against the sources 
which he cites, there appears one fatal defect. Careful as he 
usually is in documenting his sources, fourteen out of the twenty 
paragraphs which contain this account are wholly undocument- 
ed! And of the six documented paragraphs, not one contains any 
vital proof! These undocumented paragraphs, so vital to the 
story, contain among other things Mr. Milton’s own interpola- 
tions between the evidence found in these papers and therefore 
oceasion the following criticisms: (1) The origin and issue in the 
Alta Vela controversy was grossly misstated. The result is that 
Mr. Milton’s account implies that the whole affair was framed 
to force Johnson, while under threat of impeachment, to despoil 
Santo Domingo of a rich island for the benefit of Black’s clients. 
Actually this was only one episode of a twelve-year effort by 
Black to recover a guano island, once owned by his clients, who 
had been robbed and driven out by certain Dominican officials. 


17 William A. Dunning, ‘‘More Light on Andrew Johnson,’’ in American Histori- 
cal Review (New York, 1895-), XI (1906), 593. 
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(2) Mr. Milton implies that the letters between Black and his 
guano clients show intent to influence Johnson improperly 
through Black’s close personal association with him. Neither 
Black nor Johnson Papers show proof of such. (3) He implies 
that Black did in fact urge his claim on Johnson upon personal 
grounds. Black Papers contain no proof of it; Johnson Papers 
(March 24, 1868) contain evidence to disprove it. (4) He implies 
that Black’s guano clients voted stock which was used to bribe 
Benjamin F. Butler and others. Proof of this is utterly lacking. 

There are several significant omissions also, but the space re- 
quired to detail these would not justify listing them, especially 
since they will become apparent a little later in this paper. In 
short, Mr. Milton’s account of the quarrel between Black and 
Johnson is not sustained by the evidence which he cites in sup- 
port of it. Moreover, certain compelling evidence exists which 
Milton did not cite and apparently did not consult.** 

In the light of all the evidence, the entire Black-Johnson quar- 
rel takes on a different aspect. The guano fertilizing industry 
sprang up in the early ’50s, and in 1856 Congress passed an act 
authorizing any United States citizens discovering a guano 
island to take possession and register their ownership. It also 
empowered the president to use both land and naval forces to 
protect the guano rights of any discoverer.’® This clause em- 
powering protection is of especial significance when it is remem- 
bered that, under the Reeves version, Black was supposed to 
have urged Johnson to grant this protection thus afforded by 
law, while Johnson swore that such protection (specifically au- 
thorized by this act) was unconstitutional, and vowed that he 
would ‘‘suffer my right arm to be torn from the socket’’ rather 
than grant it. Mr. Milton seems to be unaware of this base act 
of Congress. Instead of consulting it, both Milton and Reeves 


18 Specifically five sources of evidence: The official report of the secretary of 
state, Senate Exec. Docs., 40 Cong., 2 Sess., I, no. 38. Statutes at Large, XI, 119-20, 
act of August 18, 1856, containing the guano laws under which the case was being 
urged. Black MSS., in the possession of Carey E. Etnier, York, Pa. Clayton Scrap- 
books, collected by Black’s daughter, Mary Black Clayton; now in possession of his 
granddaughter, Dr. Mary Clayton Hurlbut, Lockport, New York. Archives, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, through which the tangled skein of the Alta Vela 
affair ran for more than a decade. 

19 Statutes at Large, XI, 119. 
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rest this part of their case upon Seward’s citation of a decision 
made against the Cayo Verde guano claimants by Black in 1857 
while he was attorney general. But an examination of that de- 
cision shows a vital difference between it and Alta Vela. For 
on Alta Vela, American citizens had been attacked, American 
property destroyed, and all reparations refused; whereas Cayo 
Verde was merely a disputed island whose status was being 
peacefully settled by negotiations.” 

But to return to the guano story. A Baltimore firm, Patterson 
and Murguiondo, had in 1860, discovered and occupied a guano 
island some fifteen miles south of Haiti, known as Alta Vela, but 
after seven months of occupation this company was driven off 
and its entire property on this island was destroyed by the gov- 
ernment of Santo Domingo. This act of destruction was com- 
mitted not by the government of near-by Haiti but by the more 
remote Santo Domingo. According to the report of the Ameri- 
can agent at Santo Domingo, that government had never ‘‘exer- 
cised the sovereign duties of protection’’ over Alta Vela and 
indeed had no valid claim to it whatever." 

As attorney for the deposed Baltimore firm, Black petitioned 
Seward, the secretary of state, to proceed under the act of Con- 
gress and protect American interests at Alta Vela. But though 
Black petitioned Seward for seven years, from 1861 to 1868, 
Seward made no move whatever to protect Black’s clients. To W. 
H. Lamon, a law partner of Black, Seward promised on June 
22, 1866, that he would make a demand upon the Dominican gov- 
ernment for restoration. He wrote to Black, October 23 of that 
year, saying that the obstacle to prosecution of the claim was 
that the present Dominican government was only provisional, 
and again November 13, 1867, with assurances that the case 
would be wound up in a few weeks.” 

Seven years dragged by. One guano case after another arose 
and was settled. In all these seven years Black could not get 


20 Official Opinions of the Attorneys-General of the United States (Washington, 
1852), IX, 406. 

21 Report of William L. Cazneau to the Seeretary of State; Archives, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C., Special Service Dispatch of February 19, 1861. 

22 For a full summary of these various reasons offered by Seward see Black MSS., 
latter part of 1868 (in Library of Congress). For early correspondence from Seward 
on this subject see Etnier collection of Black MSS. 
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Seward to take action on Alta Vela, either to affirm or deny the 
claim. Once the matter came up for discussion in Johnson’s Cab. 
inet; whereupon Seward ‘‘politely informed us,’’ recorded 
Welles, ‘‘that he required the attention of no one but the Presi. 
dent and the Attorney General.’’** Yet the records show that, 
with Black urging his claim throughout these seven years, Se- 
ward had never referred the case even to the attorney general, 
as he had done in other guano cases. At length it became obvious, 
even to Seward’s colleagues in the Cabinet, that he had sudden- 
ly found reason for action. ‘‘For a little matter,’’ noted Welles 
in his diary, ‘‘Seward has manifested deepest anxiety in the 
Alta Vela Business. I do not think he has any pecuniary interest 
in it, but he is solicitous for his friend, Weed, who has.’’ * 

The key to it all lay in Seward’s friendship for Thurlow Weed. 
The Dominican government, after destroying the property of 
the Baltimore firm which had discovered Alta Vela, sold the 
guano right on this island to a New York company — one Root, 
Webster, Clark & Co. — in which Thurlow Weed had a financial 
interest.*® This company was rapidly removing the guano claimed 
by Patterson & Murguiondo of Baltimore. The longer the delay 
in settling the dispute, the more guano could be removed. If the 
delay was long enough, all of the guano would be removed before 
any settlement was reached. Finally Black took the matter over 
Seward’s head to Congress and, as a preliminary to action, the 
Senate on February 13, 1868, called on the President for the 
correspondence relating to the whole affair. Seward at last pre- 
pared the information and Johnson transmitted it to the Senate 
upon March 8, 1868 — the day before the impeachment summons 
was served upon him. Three days later it was printed and made 
public.” 


23 Welles’ Diary, March 20, 1868. 

24 Ibid., March 7, 1868. 

25 Clayton MSS. 

26 Sen. Exec. Docs., 40 Cong., 2 Sess., I, no. 38. This document, although purporting 
to give the full documentary history of the Alta Vela affair, is remarkable for its 
omissions. Among the omitted documents are (1) Cazneau dispatch no. 15, giving 
details of injuries inflicted on Americans at Alta Vela; (2) dispatch of American 
Consul at Porto Rico; (3) the Patterson report of the Alta Vela situation; (4) the 
correspondence with Root, Webster, & Clark, which revealed the interest of Thurlow 
Weed in the company then removing guano claimed by Patterson & Murguiondo. 
These omissions were discovered by J. W. Shaffer, an attorney, and filed with 
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Thus is made clear the reason why the Alta Vela issue reached 
its erisis after Black became a member of Johnson’s impeach- 
ment counsel — not because Black was a member of the counsel, 
but because the issue was precipitated by Seward’s report made 
public two days after the summons was served upon Johnson. As 
attorney for Patterson and Murguiondo, Black had to act at once 
or give up their cause. Since Seward refused to act, Black took 
the case directly to Johnson and asked him to proceed under the 
Act of 1856 which specifically authorized the President to use 
land and naval forces to protect the guano claims of American 
citizens. But Johnson had the impeachment trial hanging over 
his head and he seemed loath to commit any act which would both 
antagonize Seward and injure his chances of being acquitted. 

At this stage, however, another attorney in the case, J. W. 
Shaffer, took a hand. Shaffer formerly had been an aide-de- 
camp to General B. F. Butler. Now he went to Butler and secured 
from him a written legal opinion which recognized the validity 
of the claim and pointed out Johnson’s right to use force to 
protect American interests. This Shaffer carried to John A. 
Logan, another member of the prosecution counsel in impeach- 
ment, who appended his signature quite willingly.*’ Later, Gar- 
field and several other congressmen endorsed the statement. 
Among them was Thaddeus Stevens who signed it gladly, be- 
cause, he said, ‘‘Seward has acted the scoundrel.’’ ** Of this mat- 
ter, Black testified : ‘‘I knew nothing about it... . direct or indi- 
rect... . I saw the paper first when you, Johnson, showed it to 
me.’? 7° 


Johnson, who made this comment a part of the official report now extant (see 
Report, p. 65), but 2,000 copies were published, marked ‘‘for the use of the State 
Department’’ which omitted this part of the report (Clayton MSS.). Another mutila- 
tion was discovered to have been made in this report which was not known either 
to Black or to Shaffer — namely, only five of the eighteen pages of the important 
second Cazneau report of February 19, 1860, were included. The other thirteen pages 
were deleted, although they treated of important phases of injuries done to Ameri- 
can citizens by the Dominican government. This discovery was made by comparing 
the purported complete document in the Alta Vela Report with the original document 
now preserved in the archives of the Department of State. 

27 Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., Supplement, 336. 

28 The Nation, VI (1868), 362. 

29 Letter of April 28, 1868; York (Pa.) Democratic Press, May 15, 1868; Clayton 
MSS, 
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Why did Shaffer secure the names of impeachment mana. 
gers to this letter that was intended to influence Johnson in pro. 
tecting the guano claims of Patterson and Murguiondo? In the 
first place, Shaffer was an old friend of Butler. In the second, 
Johnson was facing serious trouble in the impeachment trig] 
and any act of his that tended to aggravate the Radicals in Con- 
gress would certainly diminish his chances for acquittal. Shaf- 
fer felt that if he could show Johnson that the protection of 
American guano interests would not aggravate the impeachment 
situation, at least Johnson would be free to act in the matter. 
Indeed there is good evidence to believe that Johnson had, in 
fact, ‘‘angled a little’’ to get the opinion of these members of 
Congress.*° Such an action would not have been improper since 
the practice of congressmen endorsing claims was not a new 
thing in administrative procedure. . 

Nevertheless, the Alta Vela matter was now at a head. After 
seven years of delay, a report was finally rendered which prom- 
ised resulting action. Either the claim of Patterson and Mur- 
guiondo would have to be protected, or given up. Black, who had 
been their attorney for seven years, had been Johnson’s attorney 
for ten days. He called upon Johnson, as he often had called be- 
fore,” to urge protection of the claim of American citizens. John- 
son gave him his final answer. The claim would not be pro- 
tected. Johnson’s reasons for thus refusing are seemingly quite 
apparent and practical. Nor was his policy out of line with po- 
litical expediency. By his election on the ticket with Lincoln he 
had alienated the Democrats. By his policy on Reconstruction he 
had alienated the Radical Republicans. The only element to 
which he might cling for personal support in his struggle was 
the ex-Whigs, and Seward was indisputably the leader of these 
ex-Whigs. Yet Seward was so violently opposed to any protec- 
tion of American claims on Alta Vela that for Johnson sum- 
marily to overrule him would be to make an open enemy of this 
ex-Whig leader at the moment when the President needed every 
vote he could muster in Congress.* 

30 The Nation, VI (1868), 362. 

31 For previous correspondence on this subject see Black letters to Johnson of 


July 22, 1867, in Sen. Exec. Does., 40 Cong., 2 Sess., I, no. 38, and of October 25, 
1867 (Johnson MSS.) 


82 For other evidence of repeated occasions where Johnson was unwilling to 
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But Black’s position was untenable. He was counsel for John- 
son, and he was counsel for Patterson and Murguiondo whose 
interests demanded action over Johnson’s head to Congress. 
Black thereupon resigned from Johnson’s impeachment counsel. 
His reasons were well stated in a letter to Johnson: 


Although I thought it your clear duty to protect these persons, as 
the law requires by restoring them to their lawful possession, I did 
not ask you to do so as the condition on which I would appear as your 
counsel in the impeachment case. I never even referred to the em- 
barrassments which it might create until after you had given what I 
took for your last word on the subject. I told you too, verbally, and in 
writing, that I did not ask it on the score of personal kindness (for it 
was no kindness to me) but a matter of justice to the unfortunate 
men who were robbed and ruined by Mr. Seward’s proteges. The 
trouble is that your decision, or rather your refusal to decide, places 
me in a situation where I may be compelled to do what your counsel 
cannot and ought not to do.** 


The last sentence apparently refers to Black’s intention to 
seek a resolution of Congress to safeguard his client’s rights in 
Alta Vela. Toward such action Johnson was quite cordial, so cor- 
dial indeed that his personal spokesman on the impeachment 
counsel, T. A. R. Nelson, went out of his way to state to Con- 
gress that Johnson was of the opinion that Congress alone had 
power to order a warship to Alta Vela.** 

Upon the other hand, Black, in withdrawing, was not sensible 
of doing any injury to Johnson’s chances of acquittal in the 
impeachment trial—as Mr. Milton so fancifully imagined him 
to be. So hostile to Black were the Radicals in Congress that 
many in Johnson’s Cabinet feared his presence on the counsel 
would injure Johnson.* Black too had some fears on this score, 
as did other members of Johnson’s counsel. Upon the day fol- 
lowing Black’s resignation — the exact day in which the Reeves 
version would have him writing his ‘‘ Let-bygones-be-forgotten ;- 
I-am-willing-to-continue-as-one-of-your-counsel’’ letter — Black 
in fact wrote to Johnson as follows: 


antagonize Seward, see Welles’ Diary, March 12, 14, April 17, May 31, 1867, especial- 
ly September 4, 1867. 

38 Johnson MSS., March 24, 1868. 

84 Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., Supp., 337. 

85 Welles’ Diary, March 7, 1868. 
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My retirement from your cause will not probably diminish jt; 
chances of success. When you first expressed the desire that I should 
be one of your counsel, I gave some reasons why it might be better 
for you that I should not consent. Upon Messrs. Curtis & Stanbery 
these considerations had some weight, but you over-ruled them with. 
out hesitation. If you will reflect upon them again, you will probably 
see that you have no reason to regret my present decision to retire. . .. 
I hope you see plainly that I have adopted the only possible mode of 
relieving myself from embarrassment and complications which would 
be wholly unendurable if I did not get rid of them in some way.” 


Nor is it true that the two men were permanently estranged 
by this episode. Before Johnson retired from the presidency, 
they were again in correspondence and cooperating upon mat- 
ters pertaining to the Reconstruction Acts. The tone of their 
succeeding letters shows no restraint existing between them.” 

Such are the facts of Black’s retirement from the impeach- 
ment counsel of Johnson. Stryker places full and sole reliance 
upon the version of an eighty-eight year old man who writing 
under great emotional stress and without a document to sustain 
him, made Black to appear a renegade and a rascal. Milton, ad- 
mitting that Col. Reeves’s marvelous memory was due to ad- 
vanced age, nevertheless was so enamoured with the idea that 
he allowed it to fill his mind and so lead him to interpolate con- 
clusions not found in the sources he cited. Against these two 
amateur historians, stands the conclusion of William Archibald 
Dunning, a thorough scholar, trained in historical methods, and 
a specialist in the era of Reconstruction. After examining the 
most important of the documents relied upon by Milton, Dunning 
decided that ‘‘there was in the episode nothing whatever dis- 
creditable morally to any party concerned.’’ ** The examination 
of all currently available documents confirms Dunning’s view 
with an emphasis. 


36 Johnson MSS., March 19, 1868. 


37 See Black MSS., February 23, 1869, for a letter from Johnson to Black, which 
refers to previous exchanges of letters. 


38 Dunning, ‘‘ More Light on Andrew Johnson,’’ loc. cit. 











THE ‘‘LARGE POLICY’”’ OF 1898 
By Juuius W. Prarr 


It has for a long time been a generally accepted dogma among 
students of American history that the United States entered 
upon the war with Spain in 1898 without foresight of the pro- 
found results of that struggle upon her policy and her position 
in the world. This dogma had the most respectable backing. 
James Bryce, usually a keen observer of American affairs, wrote 
Theodore Roosevelt on September 12, 1898, when it had become 
apparent that the United States was to become a colonial power: 
‘‘How stupendous a change in the world these six months have 
brought. Six months ago you no more thought of annexing the 
Philippine Isles and Porto Rico than you think of annexing 
Spitzbergen to-day.’’* H. H. Powers, in an address before the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science in September, 
1898, remarked that the United States had suddenly, within the 
space of a year, developed new desires and ambitions. ‘‘A year 
ago,’’ he said, ‘‘we wanted no colonies, no alliances, no Euro- 
pean neighbors, no army and not much navy.’’* Twenty years 
later the same writer termed the acquisition of Porto Rico and 
the Philippines ‘‘the great inadvertence,’’ explaining that the 
war made it necessary to strike Spain wherever she was open to 
attack, and that having done so in her Caribbean and Pacific pos- 
sessions, the United States accepted perforce the unforeseen con- 
sequences in colonial responsiblity.* The same thesis one may 
find set forth by Worthington C. Ford in a paper published in 
1899, by Professor Latané in his America as a World Power, by 
James F. Rhodes, and by the biographer of William McKinley. 
Professor Latané wrote in 1907 of the war with Spain: ‘‘So vast 
have been the changes wrought, and so complex the questions 


1J. B. Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His Time (New York, 1920), I, 106. 

2H. H. Powers, ‘‘The War as a Suggestion of Manifest Destiny,’’ in Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia, 1890-), XII 
(1898), 173. 

° H. H. Powers, America among the Nations (New York, 1919), chap. VII. 
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that have arisen, that nine years afterwards it is difficult t 
recall with what singleness of purpose war was begun. The sole 
aim was to put a stop to a condition of affairs in the island of 
Cuba that had become intolerable.’’* Such writers did not, of 
course, overlook the fact that American investments in and trade 
with Cuba had some influence in bringing about intervention, 
but they refused to look beyond the Cuban situation in seeking 
the motive for the war. 

Changing points of view in historical interpretation and the 
unlocking of new sources of information have led more recent 
writers to question the ‘‘singleness of purpose’’ with which the 
United States forced a war with Spain and to suggest that the 
thought of entering the scramble for colonies ere it was too late 
was not wholly a stranger to the minds of some American states- 
men in 1898. Professor Harold U. Faulkner has called attention 
to the fact that America’s entry upon an imperialistic policy 
coincided in time with her arrival at a state of industrial and 
financial maturity and has asserted, a trifle dogmatically, that 
the resulting readiness for financial imperialism ‘‘provided the 
great cause for the war,’’ and Scott Nearing and Joseph Free- 
man have intimated that the attack on the Philippines was not 
dictated solely by the requirements of naval strategy.’ Still more 
recently Charles A. and Mary R. Beard and Walter Millis have 
discovered in the correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge most interesting evidence that the young 
and ardent assistant secretary of the navy and the scarcely less 
ardent junior Senator from Massachusetts were conspiring, for 

4 John H. Latané, America as a World Power, 1897-1907 (New York, 1907), 3. In 
his History of American Foreign Policy (Garden City, 1927), chaps. XX-XXIV, 
Professor Latané gives no evidence of having abandoned this position. Worthington 
C. Ford, ‘‘The Commercial Relations of the United States with the Far East,’’ in 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, XIII (1899), 
Supplement, 109, after describing recent steps in the dismemberment of China, said: 
‘*Tnto this circle of marauding powers the United States was pitched [in the Philip- 
pines] unexpectedly and without any thought of the consequences.’’ See also James 
F. Rhodes, The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations, 1897-1909 (New York, 
1922), chaps. III-V; Charles S. Oleott, The Life of William McKinley (Boston, 
1916), I, chap. XXIII; IJ, chaps. XXIV-XXVIII. 

5 Harold U. Faulkner, American Economic History (New York, 1924), 624-25; 


Seott Nearing and Joseph Freeman, Dollar Diplomacy, A Study in American Im 
perialism (New York, 1926), 252-53. 
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months beforehand, to utilize the impending crisis with Spain to 
launch the United States on a career of colonial expansion and 
world power.® It is now evident that as early as September, 1897, 
Roosevelt was planning that if war with Spain came (as he 
hoped it would) ‘‘our Asiatic squadron should blockade, and if 
possible take, Manila.’’* The authority of Mr. Millis furnishes 
the information that on the momentous February 25, 1898, when 
weary Secretary Long took ‘‘a day off,’’ it was Roosevelt and 
Lodge together who prepared the cablegram to Dewey, Roose- 
velt’s hand-picked commander of the Asiatic squadron, instruct- 
ing him that in the event of war his duty would be to begin ‘‘of- 
fensive operations in the Philippine Islands.’’ * One learns from 
another source that on January 31, 1898, a few days after 
the Mame arrived at Havana, Lodge wrote Henry White that 
“there may be an explosion any day in Cuba which would settle 
a great many things’’ — a singularly accurate prophecy of which 
the evil-minded could make much.’ The ‘‘many things’’ to be 
settled by that explosion cannot be certainly identified; but it is 
known that three days after Dewey’s victory at Manila Bay, 
Lodge was again writing White, declaring that ‘‘we must on 
no account let the islands go’’; that ‘‘we hold the other side of 


the Pacific, and the value to this country is almost beyond recog- 


nition.’’*° He also assured Roosevelt, now with the Rough Rid- 
ers, that all proper means were to be taken to secure both the 
Philippines and Porto Rico and that he had every reason to be- 
lieve that ‘‘the Administration is now fully committed to the 
large policy that we both desire.’’ ™ 

It seems quite evident, then, that while President McKinley 
and his seeretary of state, Judge Day, were genuinely surprised 
by the new responsibilities which the war thrust upon them,” 

®Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (New 
York, 1927), II, 375; Walter Millis, The Martial Spirit (Boston, 1931), 85-86, 111-12. 

7 Roosevelt to Lodge, September 21, 1897, Henry C. Lodge (ed.), Selections from 
the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, 1884-1918 (New 
York, 1925), I, 278. 

8 Millis, op. cit., 111-12; Bishop, op. cit., I, 86; Lodge, op. cit., I, 349. 

® Allan Nevins, Henry White, Thirty Years of Diplomacy (New York, 1930), 130. 

10 Ibid., 136. 

11 Lodge to Roosevelt, May 24, 1898, Lodge, op. cit., I, 299-300; Beard, op. cit., IT, 
375, See also Lodge, op. cit., I, 302, 309, 311, 313. 

12 Day remarked to Myron T. Herrick when he received the news of Dewey's 
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there were at least two influential politicians in Washington wh, 
not only (like many others) hoped for war, but who also foresay 
and planned to utilize to the full the opportunities which that way 
would afford — who had, in fact, a ‘‘large policy’’ which they 
looked to the war to effectuate. How many persons shared the 
purposes of Roosevelt and Lodge in regard to the Philippines js 
problematical. Perhaps there were very few; although it is to be 
seen that even the Philippines were not so much a terra incognita 
to Americans as has been supposed. But that a ‘‘large policy” 
was in the air was no secret to any one who had read attentively 
American periodical literature or the pages of the Congressional 
Record during the preceding decade. That Americans were not 
so innocent of dreams of expansion as was assumed by Bryce 
and H. H. Powers was realized by more discerning observers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Looking back over the months of the 
war, Professor Franklin H. Giddings wrote in December, 1898: 
‘‘The warlike spirit existed long before the destruction of the 
Maine; and the demand for new outlets for both commercial 
enterprise and political ingenuity was already insistent many 
years before the battle of Manila Bay.’’** And if it be objected 
that this statement came after the event, one may turn to a truly 
remarkable prediction which appeared in Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine for April, 1898, in which the writer — ‘‘The 
Looker-on’’—spoke of ‘‘the rising spirit in American affairs, 
which, with its fleets building, and its enthusiasims kindling, and 
its hidden spark in the heart of the most orthodox citizen, is pre- 
paring as much of a change as we saw in Japan the other day, 
and perhaps as sudden. Even at this early time,’’ the writer con- 
tinued with a prescience almost paralleling Lodge’s ‘‘accidents 
are conceivable which would definitely alter the relations of the 
United States with the rest of the world in the small space of a 
week.’’ 





victory: ‘‘ Unfortunately there is nothing we can do but give those islands back to 
Spain.’’ T. Bentley Mott, Myron T. Herrick, Friend of France (Garden City, 1929), 
325. The conversion of Day, by the fait accompli of Roosevelt and Dewey, to a belief 
in the necessity of keeping the Philippines, is an exemplification of Roosevelt’s dic: 
tum that ‘‘the diplomat is the servant, not the master of the soldier.’’ See H. F. 
Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt, A Biography (New York, 1931), 172. 

13 Franklin H. Giddings, ‘‘Imperialism?’’ in Political Science Quarterly (Boston 
and New York, 1886-), XIII (1898), 593. Cf. also J. A. Hobson, Imperialism: 4 
Study (New York, 1902), 78-85. 
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The ‘‘large policy’’ of the leading representatives of this new 
spirit, Roosevelt and Lodge, aimed at no less than making the 
United States the indisputably dominant power in the western 
hemisphere, possessed of a great navy, owning and controlling 
an Isthmian canal, holding naval bases in the Caribbean and the 
Pacific, and contesting, on at least even terms with the greatest 
powers, the naval and commercial supremacy of the Pacific 
Ocean and the Far East. That this was their policy, and that it 
was shared by many others, will become apparent from a glance 
at certain chapters in American history in the ten years preced- 
ing the war with Spain. 

It will be recalled that the attempts of Seward and Grant to 
annex the Danish West Indies, Santo Domingo, and the Hawaiian 
Islands had failed before an impenetrable wall of public opposi- 
tion or indifference.** From that day until the close of the 1880’s, 
expansion was hardly an issue. Presidents Grant, Hayes, and 
Arthur agreed in the view that an Isthmian canal, when built, 
would be ‘‘ virtually a part of the coast line of the United States,’’ 
and in urging American control, but no tangible results followed 
their insistence. Rights for coaling stations at Pago-Pago, Sa- 
moa, and Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian Islands, were obtained in 
1878 and 1884 respectively; but no concrete proposal for annex- 
ation of any foreign territory was made by any administration, 
nor did publie opinion demand any such policy. The period was 
one of boundless opportunity in exploiting the nation’s natural 
resources and building its modern systems of industry and trans- 
portation. Interest in foreign affairs flagged, the merchant ma- 
rine decayed, and the fighting fleet was allowed to disintegrate. 

The day and hour when the tide turned cannot be precisely 
fixed. Rehabilitation of the navy commenced in the Arthur ad- 
ministration and proceeded slowly but steadily under both Re- 
publican and Democratic auspices.** Americans were not una- 
ware of the rapid parceling out of the backward regions of Asia, 
Africa, and the Pacific islands among the European nations, but 
for a while at least, Americans were inclined to feel that im- 
perialism was a disease whose germs their country was fortun- 


14T. C. Smith, ‘‘Expansion after the Civil War, 1865-1871,’’ in Political Science 
Quarterly, XVI (1901), 412-36. 
15 John D. Long, The New American Navy (New York, 1903), I, 24-54, passim. 
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ate to have escaped.”* It was probably the Samoan crisis wit 
Germany in the winter of 1888-89 which first aroused Americay 
opinion to the possibility that the United States might be a logey 
in failing to participate in the scramble for colonial spoils. The 
popular resentment which then flamed up against Germany was 
probably due chiefly to the tactless and brutal conduct of ¢er. 
tain German representatives at Apia. Not only conservative 
newspapers like the New York Evening Post, but the New York 
Tribune, soon to become an enthusiastic advocate of expansion, 
at this time made light of the importance of American interests 
in Samoa; the Tribune declaring that Samoa lay ‘‘entirely out- 
side the circle of American interests,’’ that ‘‘the Monroe Doe. 
trine has no application to the Samoan complications,’’ and that 
the United States ought not to compete with England and Ger. 
many in their rivalries in a distant corner of the Pacific.” 

But there was no lack of voices to assert that through the 
future greatness of her Pacific trade the United States had a 
vital interest in the Samoan Islands, which required at least that 
our potential coaling station at Pago-Pago be retained, devel- 
oped, and utilized. With the opening of an Isthmian canal, it was 
declared, Samoa would rival if not surpass Hawaii as a ‘‘key to 
the Pacific.’? A Senator from Maine and a Senator from Oregon 
vied with each other in painting the future importance of the 
islands, and the Oregon Senator did not hesitate to claim for 
these South Pacific islands the protection of the Monroe Doc- 
trine.’* In Senate hall and popular magazine it was pointed out 

16 E.g., New York Journal of Commerce, September 8, 1885, pointing to the dan- 


ger of wars arising from friction over colonial claims, remarked: ‘‘ Fortunately for 
this country she has no colonies on her hands.’’ 

17 New York Tribune, January 11, 18, 1889. After the hurricane of March 16 had 
demonstrated the poor quality of Apia as a harbor, the Tribune did insist that our 
rights at Pago-Pago must not be surrendered and predicted that the islands would 
have increasing importance with the development of South Pacifie trade. Ibid, 
March 31, 1889. Cf. New York Evening Post, January 25, 1889. The New York Times, 
January 26, 1889, urged that Samoan independence ought to be preserved, but on 
February 4 it told its readers that the United States had no reason to oppose Ger- 
man expansion, since ‘‘we have concluded that our ‘instinct of expansion’ can be 
met for an indefinite period to come, within our own national domain.’’ 

18 Senators Frye of Maine and Dolph of Oregon. Congressional Record, 50 Cong. 
2 Sess., XX, part 1, p. 108, part 2, pp. 1325-37, 1374. The claim that the Mon- 
roe Doctriné covered Samoa was also put forward by George H. Bates, delegate 
to the Samoan conferences of 1886 and 1889, in an article entitled ‘‘Some Aspects 
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that all the islands of the Pacific with the exception of the 
Hawaiian, Samoan, and possibly the Tonga groups, had been 
annexed to one or another of the great Kuropean powers, and 
that to allow Germany to take Samoa would probably be the 
signal for Great Britain to take Hawaii, whereupon the United 
States would see all the stepping stones across the Pacific in the 
possession of her rivals.” 

Blaine, who had brought to the office of secretary of state the 
reputation of a jingo,” nevertheless took up the Samoan question 
in a conciliatory spirit, which was reciprocated by Bismarck. 
The result was the three-power treaty of 1889 providing for a 
joint protectorate over the islands by the United States, Ger- 
many, and Great Britain. Blaine had, apparently, little enthus- 
iasm for Samoa and as little for the idea of union of Canada with 
the United States, which was “uch talked of during his term 
of office.*? Nor did he follow up the efforts made during his first 
short ineumbeney toward an American-controlled Isthmian ca- 
nal. He ean, however, be credited with participation in two ex- 
pansionist enterprises. Through Frederick Douglass as minister 
to Haiti and Admiral Gherardi as special envoy he tried to lease 
from Haiti the harbor of Méle St. Nicholas for a naval station ; * 
and he gave at least tacit consent to the efforts of Minister John 
L. Stevens in Honolulu to bring about the overthrow of the 
Hawaiian monarchy and annexation to the United States.” 
of the Samoan Question,’’ in Century Magazine (New York, 1870-1930), XV (1889), 
945-49. The Portland Oregonian, January 21, 1889, was also eloquent about Samoa’s 
importance to the Pacifie Coast. 

19 Cong. Record, 50 Cong., 2 Sess., XX, part 2, p. 1407; Bates, loc. cit. 

20 Portland Oregonian, February 15, 1889. 

21 A. F. Tyler, The Foreign Policy of James G. Blaine (Minneapolis, 1927), chap. 
IX, 351, 359-60. 

22 [bid., 91-98. 

23 Tbid., 216. Stevens began a letter to ‘‘ Bro. Blaine,’’ March 25, 1932: ‘‘If you 
ask my view of the aspect of things in Hawaii, and this I take to be your real inquiry, 
I will try to give a condensed answer.’’ He analyzed those factors in the Hawaiian 
situation which, in his opinion, made the annexation of the islands to the United States 
imperative, and closed with: ‘‘ After carefully reading what I have herein expressed, 
I want you to write me in as few or many words as you please — are you for Annex- 
ation? Of course, what this involves in our national policy I have carefully considered. 

But I think we should accept the issue like a great Nation, and not act the part of 
pigmies nor cowards’’ (in State Department Archives, Dispatches, Hawaii, Vol. 25). 
The nature of Blaine’s answer to this categorical question can be inferred from 
Stevens’ unsparing efforts to accomplish annexation. 
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Popular demand in the case of Samoa had been for the preger. 
vation of the independence of the islands. In the case of Hawaii, 
four years later,** it was frankly for annexation. The annexatio 
of Hawaii was no new idea in 1893. Its eventual accomplishment 
had long been considered a part of ‘‘manifest destiny,’’ and 
sundry American secretaries of state from Marcy to Blaine had 
toyed with its possibilities. The mystery of the revolution of 
January 17, 1893, has not been completely solved, and no at. 
tempt will be made here to solve it. It may be noted in passing 
that, despite the loudly proclaimed innocence of the Harrison 
administration, the coming event cast many a significant shadow 
before. Such shadows are found not only in the fairly well. 
known correspondence of Minister Stevens (not published, of 
course, till months after the event), but in the American press 
for weeks before the revolution occurred. The Washington Post, 
for example, in December, 1892 and even earlier, was taking 
perhaps the surest course to rouse American acquisitive in- 
stincts by charging that the British government was at work 
trying to alienate the Hawaiians commercially and politically 
from the United States. The Post’s propaganda was spread 
literally from coast to coast, repeated prominently in the San 
Francisco Call and echoed editorially in the Portland Oregonian, 
which also printed other news material designed to accomplish 
the same end — to broadcast the danger of British interference 
in the islands.* The news of the revolution arrived in San Fran- 
cisco by the same steamer that brought the commissioners to 
negotiate for annexation, in time to receive widespread com- 
ment in the papers of January 29. Two days later, January 31, 

24 That popular interest in commercial and colonial expansion did not sleep during 
those four years is indicated by various magazine articles; e.g., John Sherman, ‘‘ The 
Nicaragua Canal,’’ in Forwm (New York, 1886-), XI (1891), 1-9; Ulysses D. 
Eddy, ‘‘Our Chance for Commercial Supremacy,’’ in ibid., 419-28; Thomas Jordan, 
‘“Why We Need Cuba,”’’ in ibid., 559-67. All were strongly nationalist. Jordan thought 
that ‘‘ali considerations urge us to this acquisition [Cuba], without regard to Eu- 
ropean opinion or antagonism.’’ Eddy (member of a New York exporting house) 
believed that the growth of the navy, the recent attitude on the Samoan and canal 
questions, the new interest in foreign markets ‘‘all proclaim that the United States 
is awakening and is about to begin an aggressive movement in the campaign of com- 
merce.’’ A still more significant article by Capt. A. T. Mahan will be noted below. 


25 Washington Post, December 29, 1892 (cf. also ibid., January 29, 1893); San 
Francisco Call, January 1, 1893; Portland Oregonian, January 3, 5, 1893. 
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1393, the Washington Star printed a news article asserting on 
“exeellent authority’’ that what had happened had ‘‘been ex- 
pected for months by the President and his cabinet has been 
fully prepared for it.’’ *** In another long front page article on 
February 1, the Star went even farther, declaring that the occur- 
rences in Hawaii and the solution in annexation or a protectorate 
were but part of ‘‘an aggressive foreign policy’’ which Har- 
rison had purposed to carry out had he been reélected; that had 
he had the opportunity, another four years would have found 
the United States in possession of strong naval bases ‘‘in the 
South Atlantic and in the Pacific, placing us in a position both 
to foster and protect American commerce and to check foreign 
aggression in this hemisphere.’’ This story may have been a 
reporter’s dream; at any rate, it has some significance as a 
sample of opinion flourishing in the shadow of the capitol. 

The various phases of the Hawaiian question — the negotia- 
tion of the treaty of annexation and its withdrawal by President 
Cleveland, the publication of Secretary Gresham’s and Com- 
misioner Blount’s reports, the President’s effort to restore the 
Queen, the abortive royalist uprising in the islands in January, 
1895, proposals for the laying of a cable line to the islands — 
kept Congress and the press in an intermittent turmoil for the 
space of two years. Throughout that debate several opinions 
were reiterated again and again by expansionist writers and 
speakers. First, the Hawaiian Islands were essential to the 

25a There is good reason for believing that the Star was correctly informed. A 
letter from Lorrin A. Thurston of Honolulu to Secretary Blaine, written from San 
Francisco, May 27, 1892 (in State Department Archives, Miscellaneous Letters, 1892) 
was accompanied by a statement, seven typewritten pages in length, on Hawaiian 
annexation. Neither has hitherto been published. In the letter, Thurston, referring to a 
recent discussion of the subject between himself and Blaine, wrote: ‘‘As Secretary 
Tracy [of the Navy] has no doubt told you, I did not call upon the President, as both 
the President and Mr. Tracy thought it best that the President should not commit 
himself in the matter, saying that anything that was done in the matter could be done 
through you.’’ In the statement the attitude toward annexation of different groups in 
the islands is analyzed in detail and several methods by which annexation might be 
brought about are described, one of them involving ‘‘the formation of a divisional 
'provisional?] government by a coup d’etat [sic] as against the common natives as 
well as against the queen,’’ and the sending of a commission to Washington ‘‘ with 
full powers to . . . negotiate the terms of annexation.’’ This very accurate forecast 


of the course of events had been in the hands of the State Department nearly eight 
months when news of the actual coup d’état arrived in Washington. 
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naval defence of the Pacific Coast. Second, the great future of 
American commerce lay on the Pacific, and possession of the 
Hawaiian Islands was essential to the welfare of that trade. 
Third, annexation of the Hawaiian Islands would be a turning 
point in American development; that once accomplished, should 
be followed by building the Nicaragua Canal, taking those West 
India Islands needed to guard the approaches to the isthmus 
and make the Caribbean an American lake, annexing Canada 
and Samoa, and building a great navy to defend these new pos- 
sessions and this greatly growing commerce. In short, the an- 
nexation of Hawaii would be but the first step in the assumption 
by the United States of its proper place as a world power. 
Quotations illustrative of the last point might be given almost 
without end, but a few will suffice. The San Francisco Call of 
January 29, 1893, carried on the first page a cartoon entitled 
‘‘Uncle Sam catches the ripe fruit,’’ picturing Uncle Sam seated 
under an apple tree, Hawaii in the shape of an apple falling into 
his hat, and Canada, Mexico, Haiti, Cuba, and Samoa still on 
the tree, presumably not ripe but ripening. The New York 
Tribune, also of January 29, declared editorially that the ques- 
tion of annexing Hawaii involved other matters than the fate 
of those islands and our policy in the Pacific. ‘‘ Whatever may 
be the resolution our Government forms in the impending appli- 
cation [for annexation], its significance as a precedent will be 
apparent to all the islands south of us and to every European 
Cabinet that thinks itself concerned in the political relations of 
the States and dependencies near our borders. . . . It must be 
recognized at least, that we are close upon the time when the 
traditional hostility of the United States toward an extension of 
authority, if not also of territory, among the islands near our 
coasts must to some extent give way to the necessities of our 
increasing commerce.’’ Senator Dolph of Oregon, speaking in 
the Senate, January 31, 1893, thought it was time that ‘‘we had 
a well-defined, aggressive foreign policy.’’ It was a great mis- 
fortune, he thought, that the United States had ever yielded its 
claims to the North Pacific Coast and rejected its opportunities 
to annex Santo Domingo and the Samoan Islands and to secure 
exclusive rights in the Nicaragua canal route. He insisted that 
we must not only annex Hawaii now, but must plan to annex 
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Canada, build the Nicaragua canal, and in general ‘‘abandon the 
doctrine that our national boundaries and jurisdiction should 
be confined to the shores of the continent.’’ ** The Philadelphia 
Press thought that the presentation of the Hawaiian question 
would ‘‘do a great service to the United States beyond the mere 
vain of these valuable islands. It will familiarize the public 
mind with the acquisition of other territory, which must be con- 
templated in the near future.’’ Santo Domingo, St. Thomas, 
Cuba —‘‘the greatest prize of that quarter’’— must be taken 
to command the eastern as Hawaii would command the western 
end of the canal. Sentiment for union with Canada was rapidly 
growing. ‘‘Thus our manifest destiny is bound to work itself 
out.’’** The Commercial Advertiser of New York which, like 
the Philadelphia Press, believed in the manifest destiny of our 
acquisition of Cuba, announced exultingly: ‘‘Our nation stands 
on the threshold of a new policy as surely as it did in 1803, 
when Jefferson annexed Louisiana and the United States real- 
ized that it must govern it.’’ * 

These enthusiastic predictions were voiced in the first flush of 
excitement over the proposed acquisition of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. The temporary set-back given the project by President 
Cleveland by no means dampened the enthusiasm, at any rate 
of Republican editors and statesmen. In fact, by throwing the 
question into politics, Cleveland’s action may be said to have 
made Hawaiian annexation and expansion in general a Repub- 
liean policy.” Thus Senator W. E. Chandler, in a letter to the 


26 Cong. Record, 52 Cong., 2 Sess., XXIV, part 2, pp. 980, 997-99. Senator Dolph was 
not alone in giving tardy recognition to the statesmanship of Grant’s expansionist pro- 
gram. The Portland Oregonian, March 8, 1893, declared that ‘‘ instead of an error, the 
movement for practical annexation of Santo Domingo was a wise stroke of far- 
sighted national policy, and its defeat postponed for a generation that development 
of the United States as a commercial nation and a naval power, which is the absolute 
condition of its progress.’’ See also Philadelphia Press quoted in New York Tribune, 
February 6, 1893. Albert Shaw in the Review of Reviews (New York, 1890-), VII 
(1893), 131-36, expressed similar views about the wisdom of Grant’s Santo Domingo 
policy and predicted a reopening of that question. He also urged annexation of Can- 
ada, construction by the government of a Nicaraguan canal, and a more ambitious 
naval policy. 

27 Philadelphia Press, loc. cit. 

28 New York Commercial Advertiser, March 13, May 3, 1893. 

29 To what extent the debate on Hawaii became a partisan quarrel is suggested 
by the language of Black, a Democratic Representative from Illinois, who declared on 
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New York Tribune, declared that ‘‘the true continental policy 
of the United States, which will be the policy of the progressive 
Republican party, against that of the retrograding Democracy, 
will contemplate the eventual adhesion to the American Union 
of the whole North American Continent, the Sandwich [ Hawai- 
ian] Islands and a reasonable and sufficient number of the West 
Indies.’’ Acquisition of such islands, he explained, was a con- 
tinental, not a colonial, policy, since nature had made those 
islands a part of the defense system of the continent.*® To these 
proposals, another Republican, Representative William F. 
Draper of Massachusetts, added certain others. If the United 
States aimed at commercial supremacy in the Pacific, he said, 
she would need not only Hawaii, but Samoa in the South Pacific, 
a naval station at the western end of the canal, and another on 
the Straits of Magellan; ‘‘then, a properly organized fleet sufii- 
ciently strong to keep open the communication between those 
bases will hold the Pacific as an American ocean, dominated by 
American commercial enterprise for all time.’’™ 

Thus in the year of discussion which followed the Hawaiian 
Revolution we see broached the entire program (with the ex- 
ception of acquisition of the Philippines) which was realized in 
the Spanish war and the years following. In fact, by no means 
all of the program of 1893 is realized even yet. The annexation 
of Hawaii was impossible as long as Cleveland occupied the 
White House, and discussion of it gradually, but only tem- 
porarily, subsided. Neither that nor the other features of the 
expansionist program were lost sight of. The Republican plat- 
form of 1896 endorsed not only the proposal for Hawaiian an- 
nexation, but a government-built and government-owned 
February 5, 1894: ‘‘ You want to censure Mr. Cleveland for the effect you may be 
able to get out of it in the next campaign. We do not intend that you shall do it. ... 
You are after the President for political purposes, and we are after Mr. Stevens. I 
guess we will get him. | Laughter.]’’ Cong. Record, 53 Cong., 2 Sess., XX VI, part 2, 
p. 1900. Some Democrats like Senator Morgan of Alabama and Senator Hill of New 
York strongly opposed the President’s policy. Morgan was a leading expansionist; 
Hill was a bitter enemy of Cleveland on other grounds. 

30 New York Tribune, November 15, 1893. 

31 Literary Digest (New York, 1890-), IX (1894), 187, condensed from an article 
in the June, 1894, issue of the Social Economist. A speech on similar lines was made 
by Draper in the House of Representatives, February 3, 1894. Cong. Record, 53 
Cong., 2 Sess., XX VI, part 2, pp. 1844-49. 
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y Niearagua Canal, purchase of the Danish West Indies, the build- 
ing of a larger navy, and the elimination of European powers 
f from the American continents. Various subjects of debate — 


n proposals for a cable to Hawaii, naval appropriations, the plight 
- of the Maritime Canal Co. of Nicaragua, and the insurrection 
t of 1895 in Cuba — gave opportunity for speeches on the themes 

of expansion and world power, in which Republican, and even 
2 some Democratic Senators and congressmen, acquitted them- 
selves valiantly. 


The leading spokesman for the expansionist group in the 

| Senate was, without question, Henry Cabot Lodge. No Senator 
had attacked more bitterly Cleveland’s Hawaiian policy, and 
none now spoke more persuasively than he in favor of a cable 
which should strengthen American and weaken British influence 
in Hawaii, of generous naval appropriations, of a nationalized 
Nicaragua Canal, and of a West Indian policy which would at 
least make the United States a serious rival of Great Britain 
in the Caribbean. Besides his many speeches in the Senate,** he 
published in the March, 1895, issue of the Forum, an article on 
“Our Blundering Foreign Policy,’’ in which after describing 
what Cleveland’s policy had been, he gave his own ideal of what 
our foreign policy ought to be. The United States should, he 
said, add Canada to her Union, build the Nicaragua canal, ‘‘and 
for the protection of that canal and for the sake of our com- 
mercial supremacy in the Pacific we should control the Hawaiian 
Islands and maintain our influence in Samoa. England has 
studded the West Indies with strong places which are a standing 
menace to our Atlantic seaboard. We should have among those 
islands at least one strong naval station, and when the Nicara- 
gua canal is built, the island of Cuba, still sparsely settled and 
of almost unbounded fertility, will become to us a necessity. 
Commerce follows the flag, and we should build up a navy strong 
enough to give protection to Americans in every quarter of the 
globe and sufficiently powerful to put our coasts beyond the pos- 
sibility of suecessful attack. ... The great nations,’’ continued 
the Senator, ‘‘are rapidly absorbing for their future expansion 
and their present defence all the waste places of the earth. It is 


82 E.g., Cong. Record, 53 Cong., 3 Sess., XX VII, part 1, pp. 622-23, part 2, p. 1211, 
part 4, pp. 3082-84, 3108; ibid., 54 Cong., 1 Sess., XXVIII, part 2, p. 1972. 
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a movement which makes for civilization and the advancement 
of the race. As one of the great nations of the world, the United 
States must not fall out of the line of march.’’ * 

Among Lodge’s earnest supporters in Congress were Senators 
Frye of Maine, Platt of Connecticut, Teller of Colorado, Alley 
of Nebraska, and Representative Hanly of Indiana.“ Similar 
ideas were being spread abroad by American periodicals. The 
Review of Reviews, under Albert Shaw’s editorship, urged the 
annexation of Hawaii, the enlargement of American respon- 
sibilities in Samoa, the building of the Nicaragua canal, and the 
assumption of a dominant position in the Pacific.** On the Pacific 
Coast the Overland Monthly, edited by James H. Bridge, took 
a similar position, giving encouragement to expansionists 
through its editorials and contributed articles.** 

In June, 1897, President McKinley signed and sent to the 
Senate a second treaty for the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands, thus performing his part toward the fulfillment of a 
platform pledge. The act was pleasing to expansionists like 
Albert Shaw and Theodore Roosevelt. ‘‘I am very much pleased 
over the Hawaiian business,’’ wrote Roosevelt to Lodge.*’ To 
Albert Shaw, however, this was ‘‘necessarily a part of the 
policy that would also construct and own the Nicaragua Canal, 
and that would obtain advantageous ports and coaling stations 
in the West Indies.’’ The Republicans, he thought, were com- 

33 Henry C. Lodge, ‘‘Our Blundering Foreign Policy,’’ in The Forum, XIX (1895), 
8-17, especially 17. An opponent of expansion, Senator Gray of Delaware, spoke of 
Lodge as having embarked ‘‘in this scheme of annexation and colonial empire.’’ 
Cong. Record, 53 Cong., 3 Sess., XX VII, part 2, p. 1172. 

34 Ibid., 1174, 1829, appendiz, 207, 1329; 54 Cong., 2 Sess., XXVIII, part 4, pp. 
3240-42. Teller’s strongly expansionist speech is interesting in view of the fact that it 
was he who in April, 1898, offered the amendment to the war resolutions pledging the 
United States not to annex Cuba. In 1894, he believed in ‘‘the propriety of the United 
States floating its flag over that great island and over other islands.’’ Ibid., 53 Cong., 
3 Sess., XX VII, part 1, p. 629. Hanly preached a gospel strenuous enough to have satis 
fied Roosevelt. ‘‘ We will find a way across the Isthmus or we will make it, regardless of 
its cost,’’ he declared on March 26, 1896. ‘‘ If we are to continue to control this conti- 
nent; if we are to remain dominant on this hemisphere, there must be a revival of na- 
tionalism; we must resist foreign aggressions and embrace every opportunity for the 
extension of American commerce and American influence and power.’’ 

35 Review of Reviews, IX (1894), 515-18; XV (1897), 528. 

36 Overland Monthly (San Francisco, 1883-), XXIII (1894), 489-97; XXV (1895), 
56-61, 684. 

37 Lodge, op. cit., I, 267. 
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mitted to such a policy, and he noted that a Trans-Mississippi 
Congress, meeting at Salt Lake City in July under Bryan’s 
presidency, had adopted resolutions calling for the annexation 
of Hawaii, the construction of the Nicaragua canal, and the 
encouragement of the Cuban insurgents. Expansion might have 
the blessing of both parties.** Meanwhile, a new element was 
injected into the situation by the protest (soon withdrawn) of 
Japan against our annexation of Hawaii. Indeed, the whole 
look of the Pacific situation had changed since the emergence of 
Japan as an ambitious naval power in her war with China, 
1894-95. Japan instead of Britain now seemed our rival for the 
Hawaiian Islands. All the more reason, cried Roosevelt and 
Murat Halstead, why we should annex the islands, dig the canal, 
take Cuba, and build a fleet on each coast able to cope with any 
enemy ;** and Halstead added: ‘‘ We need to formulate a colonial 
system ... the American islands are ours for the hereafter.’’ 

While Henry C. Ide, former chief justice of Samoa, was urg- 
ing that Americans maintain their advantages there and re- 
marking that every island in the Pacific except Samoa and 
Hawaii had been annexed by other Powers,*° it was becoming 
apparent that there might be other opportunities in the Pacific. 
The Filipino uprising of August, 1896 at once aroused lively 
speculation as to who would get the Philippines if Spain failed 
to hold them, with Japan, Great Britain, Germany, and France 
all mentioned as possible legatees. While most of this specula- 
tion apparently was carried on abroad, it reached the American 
public through the columns of the Literary Digest,’ and, with 
an article appearing in the North American Review under the 
suggestive title of ‘‘The Cuba of the Far East,’’ ** must have 
impressed the minds of men eager for territorial and commer- 

88 Review of Reviews, XVI (1897), 135. 

39 Pringle, op. cit., 171; Murat Halstead, ‘‘ American Annexation and Armament,’’ 
in The Forum, XXIV (1897), 56-66. See also John R. Procter, ‘‘ Hawaii and the 


Changing Front of the World,’’ in ibid., 34-45, for a view of the new importance of 
the Pacific. 

40 Henry C. Ide, ‘‘Our Interest in Samoa,’’ in North American Review (Boston, 
and New York, 1815-), CLXV (1897), 155-73. 

*! Literary Digest, XIV (1896), 22, 342, 407, 681, 743; XV (1897), 759. 

42 John Barrett, ‘‘The Cuba of the Far East,’’ in North American Review, 
CLXIV (1897), 173-80. 
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cial expansion and meditating the possible uses of a war with 
Spain. 

To one who has read a few such articles and speeches as those 
cited, the nature of the ‘‘large policy’’ of Roosevelt and Lodge 
will be apparent enough. Roosevelt, though he had talked less on 
the subject, was wholly in sympathy with the aims of his sep. 
atorial correspondent. As early as October 27, 1894, he had 
written Lodge: ‘‘I do wish our Republicans would go in avowed. 
ly to annex Hawaii and build an oceanic canal with the money 
of Uncle Sam.’’ ** When the Republicans had adopted both these 
suggestions in their platform of 1896 and had elected their 
President, Roosevelt was not wholly satisfied. ‘‘I do hope he 
[McKinley] will take a strong stand both about Hawaii and 
Cuba,’’ he wrote Lodge, December 4, 1896.** Appointed assistant 
secretary of the navy, he was impatient to see annexation car- 
ried out. Alarmed at the attitude of Japan, he wrote Captain 
Mahan that he had ‘‘been getting matters in shape on the 
Pacific Coast’’ as fast as he had been allowed. ‘‘If I had my 
way,’’ he said, ‘‘we would annex those islands tomorrow. .. . I 
would hoist our flag over the island leaving all details for after 
action. .. . I believe we should build the Nicaragua Canal at 
once, and ... should build a dozen new battleships, half of them 
on the Pacific Coast.’’ ** That he was ‘‘very much pleased’’ when 
the Hawaiian treaty was negotiated, has already been noted. 
Not long thereafter, when the Japanese attitude had ceased to 
be threatening, he engineered the appointment of Dewey to 
command the Asiatic squadron and began planning the attack 
on the Philippines.** 

Did the plans of the expansionists, as war approached, em- 
brace the annexation of Cuba, or was Cuba to be left to the rule 
of its own people? Lodge, in his Forum article, of March, 1895, 
had stated that possession of the island would be a necessity to 
the United States. Then came the insurrection and the popular 
slogan of ‘‘Cuba libre.’’ ‘‘Cuba libre’’ and Cuba annexed to the 
United States were different things. In debating the resolutions 


43 Lodge, op. cit., I, 139. 
44 Thid., 243. 

45 Pringle, op. cit., 171. 
46 Millis, op. cit., 85-86. 
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favoring recognition of Cuban belligerency in February, 1896, 
Lodge was, apparently, willing to accept either alternative. 
‘Free Cuba would mean a great market to the United States; 
it would mean an opportunity for American capital, invited 
there by signal exemptions; it would mean an opportunity for 
the development of that splendid island.’’ He then explained the 
great strategic importance of Cuba’s position relative to our 
coastwise and future Isthmian trade, and continued: ‘‘Cuba in 
our hands or in friendly hands, in the hands of its own people, 
attached to us by ties of interest and gratitude, is a bulwark to 
the commerce, to the safety, and to the peace of the United 
States.’’*7 A writer in the Forum for March, 1898, expressed 
the same idea —that whether annexed or independent, Cuba 
would present an inviting field for American capital and en- 
ergy.* That some still wished to annex Cuba is evident from 
Whitelaw Reid’s expression of deep regret at the adoption by 
Congress of the Teller resolution which pledged the government 
against such action, and which, Reid thought, might result in 
merely establishing of another Haiti.*® The Teller resolution at 
any rate settled the question of Cuba, but as has often been 
observed, it placed no restraint upon action in Porto Rico and 
did not even prevent the acquisition of an exceedingly valuable 
naval base on the island of Cuba itself. 

In the early months of 1898, American magazines contained 
so much nationalistic exuberance as to make it certain that the 
‘large policy’? was no secret between Lodge and Roosevelt. A 
vast Pacific commerce, a vast American merchant marine on 
Pacific waters, a great fleet to protect them, and the American 
flag floating over Hawaii in mid-ocean, were details of the pic- 
ture painted by the chief engineer of the navy. Albert Shaw, 
reiterating his assertion that Hawaiian annexation was to be a 
part of a policy including control of the isthmian canal and the 
West Indies, declared: ‘‘The Pacific Ocean is to be the theater 


47 Cong. Record, 54 Cong., 1 Sess., XXVIII, part 2, p. 1972. Senator Morgan, in 
the same debate, said very few Americans wished to annex Cuba. Ibid., 1975. 

48H. D. Money, ‘‘Our Duty to Cuba,’’ in Forum, XXV (1898), 17-24. 

*° Reid to McKinley, April 19, 1898, Royal Cortissoz, The Life of Whitelaw Reid 
(New York, 1921), II, 222-23. 

50 Commodore G. W. Melville, ‘‘Our Future on the Pacific — What We Have There 
To Hold and Win,’’ in North American Review, CLXVI (1898), 281-96. 
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of great events in the coming century. The next two generations 
of Americans will insist upon playing a large part in those 
events, in spite of the warnings of certain gentlemen now living 
who shudder at a policy of expansion.’’” 

But, appropriately enough, the most high-pitched notes of 
prophecy came from the shores of the Pacific. In the February 
Overland Monthly the editor, James H. Bridge, proclaimed that 
the time had come to abandon outworn traditions of isolation, 
‘*Frankly,’’ he wrote, ‘‘the Overland is an advocate of the new 
doctrine of America’s interest in external affairs, whether in 
the Caribbean sea, the Pacific islands, or the Orient. . . . The 
subjugation of a continent was sufficient to keep the American 
people busy at home for a century. ... But now that the con- 
tinent is subdued, we are looking for fresh worlds to conquer; 
and whether our conservative stay-at-homes like it or not, the 
colonizing instinct which has led our race in successive waves 
of emigration ... is the instinct which is now pushing us out 
and on to Alaska, to the isles of the sea, — and beyond.’’” 

Writing for the May number of the same magazine, after the 
beginning of war, but before the battle of Manila Bay, the 
editor predicted that the war must result in the annexation of 
Cuba, ‘‘incapable of self-government’’; of Hawaii, which ‘‘will 
have been found indispensable from the first as a ‘coaling sta- 
tion’ ’’; and also of the Philippines — ‘‘for of course they will 
fall an easy prey to our Pacific squadron. . . . Shall we deliver 
the Philippines back to the oppressor? Heaven forbid, for there 
the people are not of Spanish blood, and are gentle, kind, and 
hospitable. ... So that almost without knowing it,’’ the editorial 
continued, ‘‘we shall have started forth on our colonizing ven- 
tures fully equipped with widely scattered possessions, a navy 
strong enough to protect them, and a newly roused martial 
spirit in our hearts made strong and enduring by victory. And 
if what is bred in the bone breaks out in the flesh, our British 
ancestry will see to it that we keep what we get, and get more 
when we can. All of which is not a very far ery from Cuba 
Inbre’’\™ 

51 Review of Reviews, XVII (1898), 13, 143. 


52 Overland Monthly, XXXI (1898), 177-78. 
53 Ibid., XXXI (1898), 472. 
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A turning point in American policy the war with Spain un- 
questionably was. But the American spirit had turned the corner 
somewhere in the ten years before. There is a real parallel in 
this respect between the 1890’s and the 1840’s. ‘‘ Manifest des- 
tiny’? was in the air for years before the war with Mexico 
provided it with an outlet; ‘‘manifest destiny’’ helped bring on 
that war and determined its results. A wider ‘‘manifest destiny’’ 
played a similar réle in relation to the war of 1898. 

Where should the causes of this expansionist enthusiasm of 
the 1890’s be sought? If its motives were development of trade 
and the commercial and financial exploitation of new colonies, 
one would expect to find business men and bankers either lead- 
ing in the movement or giving it sympathetic support. Their 
attitude seems, in reality, to have been the precise opposite of 
this. After the war had been fought, indeed, the business world 
was ready to accept its fruits, but if the sentiment of business 
men can be judged by the attitude of their articulate representa- 
tives, they were, in general, opposed to the war and unimpressed 
by visions of the wider horizons to which war might lead. That 
both McKinley and Mark Hanna, surely good friends of Amer- 
ican business, opposed the war is well known. James F.. Rhodes, 
Hanna’s brother-in-law, whose opinion on the point deserves 
respect, stated that ‘‘the financial and business interests of the 
country were opposed to the war.’’** A perusal of the biog- 
raphies of business men of the period who were important 
enough to attract biographers fails to reveal a single one (with 
the possible exception of John Wanamaker) who favored war 
with Spain or gave evidence of interest in what may be called 
the Lodge-Roosevelt program.** The number of business men 


54 James F. Rhodes, The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations (New York, 
1922), 55. Herbert Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna (New York, 1912), 278-80. On the 
other hand, W. C. Beer, who was attempting to estimate the strength of the war sen- 
timent for the life insurance companies, ‘‘noted that the solidarity of Wall Street 
was imperfect. John Jacob Astor wore a buttonhole of red, white, and blue flowers. 
John Gates, Thomas Fortune Ryan, Wm. Rockefeller and Stuyvesant Fish all were 
sounded before March 24th, and were found to be feeling militant.’’ Beer thought 
the only steady opponents of war among financiers were the life insurance people 
and the small bankers. Thomas Beer, Hanna (New York, 1929), 199-200. 

*5 Cf. A. Carnegie, Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie (Boston, 1920), chap. 28; 
Bernard Alderson, Andrew Carnegie: The Man and His Work (New York, 1902), 
101-102; C. Adler, Jacob H. Schiff, His Life and Letters (London, 1929), I, 308 
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to whose expressed ideas there is access is too limited to way. 
rant any confident generalizations. The opposition or indiffer. 
ence of the business classes, however, is confirmed by the strong 
anti-war stand taken by such a business periodical as the Com. 
mercial and Financial Chronicle of New York. Down to May, 
1898, this weekly, professing to represent ‘‘the industrial inter. 
ests of the United States,’’ consistently opposed Hawaiian ap. 
nexation, aid to the Nicaraguan canal, the building of a big 
navy, and agitation over the Cuban question. Any foreign com- 
plication, it urged on October 2, 1897, would quickly mar ‘‘the 
trade prosperity which all are enjoying.’’ © 

One may venture the thesis that the preparation of the Amer. 
ican public for the impending changes in American policy was 
largely the work, not of business men and economists, but of 
political scientists, sociologists, and historians. For example, 
Professor John W. Burgess, in his Political Science and Com- 
parative Constitutional Law, published in 1890, imported into 
the United States the idea of ‘‘Nordic supremacy,’’ preaching 
in no uncertain terms the gospel that Anglo-Saxons and Ger- 
mans were par excellence the political nations of modern times, 
and that it was not only their right but their duty to extend their 
309; Joseph G. Pyle, Life of James J. Hill (Garden City, 1917), II, 77; George Ken- 
nan, E. H. Harriman (Boston, 1922), I, 170; II, 1-2; Herbert A. Gibbons, John Wan- 
amaker (New York, 1926), I, 371-76. Carnegie, Schiff, and Hill were strongly anti- 
war and anti-imperialist. John Wanamaker supported the war and raised a regiment 
(which never saw service); there is no evidence in his biography that he was in- 
terested in annexations. Harriman’s Union Pacific Railroad profited from American 
operations in the Philippines. It is not hinted that he foresaw this or worked for it. 
His business relations with the Far East did not begin till 1905. Biographies of Mor- 
gan, Rockefeller, Frick, and Robert Bacon do not discuss the attitude of those men 
to the war or imperialism. 

56 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, May 22, June 26, June 30, October 2, 
1897; February 12, April 2, 1898. After Dewey’s victory it saw possibilities of profit 
in the Philippines. Ibid., May 14, 1898. The New York Journal of Commmerce (after 
June 10, 1893, Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin), took a practically 
identical position on these questions down to December, 1897. It attributed the rela 
tively prosperous condition of the United States prior to 1893, in part, to the fact 
that it possessed no colonies. See issue of January 1, 1894. But with the first steps of 
Germany and Russia toward the partition of China, it abandoned opposition to the 
canal, the annexation of Hawaii, and the increase of the navy, holding these measures 
now essential to the preservation of American trading rights in China. See issue of 


December 28, 1897. It persevered to the end in opposing intervention in Cuba. See 
issues of March 5, April 23, 1898. 
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rule, by force if necessary, over the backward races.’ Benjamin 
Kidd, the British sociologist, published in New York in 1894 
his Social Evolution, which ran through at least fourteen print- 
ings in less than two years. In this little volume he argued that 
in the near future the growth of world population would make 
the development of the tropics essential as a source of food, and 
that since the natives of tropical countries had shown them- 
selves incapable of organizing such development, it was incum- 
bent upon the more advanced nations to take control. The British 
and Americans he thought peculiarly adapted to this task, since 
they, above all others, had developed a sense of social respon- 
sibility and could be expected to exploit the tropical lands with 
a due regard to the welfare of the natives. But above all, must 
be noted the teachings of the historian, captain, and later rear 
admiral, Alfred T. Mahan. A prophet not without honor in his 
own country, Mahan’s influence abroad has nevertheless re- 
ceived more attention than that which he exercised at home.” 
To him, history was indeed philosophy teaching by example. His 
example was Great Britain, and his undisguised message to the 
United States was that, if she would be great, she must emulate 
England — develop her foreign trade, build a merchant marine 
and a navy, acquire naval bases at strategic points whenever 
oceasion offered. That the United States would actually acquire 


57 John W. Burgess, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law (Bos- 
ton, 1890), I, 30-48. This work was cited by the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
February 11, 1893, as giving justification for the annexation of Hawaii. A reviewer 
of this work in The Nation, LIII (1891), 240, wrote: ‘‘It seems strange to find the 
political morality of Omar and Pizarro advocated in a book which has been exten- 
sively advertised as marking the latest and highest development of political science.’’ 
Ideas somewhat similar to Burgess’ were found in James K. Hosmer’s Short His- 
tory of Anglo-Saxon Freedom (New York, 1890). Anglo-Saxon freedom the writer 
thought, was ‘‘ destined for the dominion of the world.’’ Ibid., 272-73. 

58 Benjamin Kidd, Social Evolution (New York, 1894), passim. 

59 Cf. Charles A. Beard, ‘‘ Making a Bigger and Better Navy,’’ in New Republic 
(New York, 1914-), LX VIII (1931), 223-26, reviewing Dr. Eckart Kehr’s Schlacht- 
flottenbaw und Parteipolitik, 1894-1902 (Berlin, 1930). Mahan’s influence on the 
improvement of Anglo-American relations is recognized by Dr. Bertha A. Reuter in 
her Anglo-American Relations during the Spanish-American War (New York, 1924), 
29-30. Professor Louis M. Sears, in his History of American Foreign Relations (New 
York, 1927), 435, and Professor Harold U. Faulkner, in his Quest for Social 
Justice (New York, 1931), 310-11, have given suggestions of Mahan’s influence upon 
American imperialism. Cf. also Carl R. Fish, American Diplomacy (New York, 
1915), 423-24. 
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colonies, he did not, in 1890, dare to hope. Without colonies — 
‘‘the surest means of supporting abroad the sea power of a 
country’’—the ships of war of the United States would be 
‘‘like land birds, unable to fly far from their own shores. To 
provide resting-places for them,’’ he continued, ‘‘where they 
can coal and repair, would be one of the first duties of a govern. 
ment proposing to itself the development of the power of the 
nation at sea.’’® Nor did he stop with generalities. In a long 
series of magazine articles beginning in 1890 and running down 
to 1898, and beyond, he preached unremittingly that this coun- 
try must control the isthmian canal and the approaches to it on 
the east and west — in other words that the United States must 
unfailingly acquire Hawaii and naval bases in the West Indies; 
and in a timely article in October, 1897, he demonstrated with 
map and irrefutable logic that the nation which owned Cuba 
would control the Caribbean and the approaches to the canal.” 
He did not say that the United States should take Cuba, but the 
moral was there for all who read. 

Nor were these ideas based wholly upon gross material con- 
siderations. The nation that would avoid decay and stagnation 
must ‘‘look outward’’; as foreign missions were essential to a 
healthy church, so was a carrying outward of its civilization 
essential to a healthy nation.” So he wrote in 1890. By 
1897, greatly influenced by the rise of Japan (in fact, a vic- 
tim of the ‘‘yellow peril’’ phobia), he was prophesying that the 
great struggle of the future would be between West and Kast. 
This the western nations knew instinctively; for this they — 
again instinctively, or providentially — were preparing great 
armaments ostensibly against their European neighbors. And 
it was instinctive foreknowledge of this great struggle which 
was leading the West to plant its outposts in the East; the more 


60 Alfred T. Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783 (Boston, 
1890), 83. 

61 A. T. Mahan, ‘‘Strategic Features of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea,’’ in Harper’s New Monthy Magazine (New York, 1850-), XCV (1897), 680-91. 
This is the final essay in a collection of Mahan’s articles brought together and 
published in book form, under the title, The Interest of America in Sea Power, 
Present and Future (Boston, 1897). 

62‘¢The United States Looking Outward,’’ in Atlantic Monthly (1890), 816-24, 
passim. 
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and the stronger those outposts, the longer would Christianity 
and western civilization hold their citadel against the Orient. 
The United States was on the very front line of western culture. 
Let her prepare — build her navy, dig and hold securely her 
eanal, plant her outposts in the Pacific! * 

That Mahan’s ideas made a profound impression upon the 
Americans of his time is established by the numerous references 
to his teachings in periodicals and in the debates in Congress. 
That in particular they influenced both Roosevelt and Lodge is 
equally certain. Roosevelt reviewed Mahan’s two volumes, The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History and The Influence of Sea 
Power upon the French Revolution and Empire for the March, 
1894 issue of the Political Science Quarterly, speaking of them 
in terms of highest praise. Roosevelt’s most recent biographer, 
Mr. Pringle, speaks of Mahan’s profound influence upon Roose- 
velt’s ideas, and his citations of letters exchanged between the 
two men in 1897-98 give evidence of an intimate and sympathetic 
acquaintance.* Roosevelt described to Lodge Mahan’s ‘‘yellow 
peril’’ essay in Harper’s for September, 1897, as ‘‘a really noble 
article.’’ °° James Bryce in December, 1897, coupled the names 
of Mahan and Roosevelt as leading advocates of American ex- 
pansion.” As for Lodge, one finds not only that his speeches in 
the Senate on naval building and annexations embody the whole 
Mahan philosophy in unmistakable form,* but there is Lodge’s 
own description, written to Roosevelt, on June 24, 1898, of how 
Lodge and Mahan ‘‘talked the Philippines . . . for two hours’’ to 
the wavering secretary of state, Mr. Day, in June, 1898, finally 

63 Mahan, ‘‘A Twentieth Century Outlook,’’ in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 
XCV (1897), 521-33. The same idea was foreshadowed in a letter from Mahan to the 
New York Times, January 31, 1893. See The Interest of America in Sea Power, 
Present and Future, 31-32. It also appears in ‘‘ Possibilities of an Anglo-American 
Reunion,’’ North American Review, CLIX (1894), 551-73, and in ‘‘ Preparedness 
for Naval War,’’ Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, XCIV (1897), 579-88. 

64Cf. Review of Reviews, VII (1893), 325; Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 
LXXXVII (1893), 962; Overland Monthly, XXIII (1894), 496; Forum, XXIV 
(1897), 41; North American Review, CLXVI (1898), 291, 760; Literary Digest, 
XVI (1898), 546; Cong. Record, 53 Cong., 3 Sess., XX VII, part 4, pp. 3111, 3113. 

65 Pringle, op. cit., 171, 173, 293. 

66 August 26, 1897, Lodge, op. cit., I, 274. 

67 James Bryce, ‘‘The Policy of Annexation for America,’’ in Forum, XXIV 


(1897), 388. 
68 Cf. Cong. Record, 53 Cong., 1 Sess., XXVII, part 4, pp. 3082-84. 
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persuading Day that ‘‘we could not escape our destiny there.” ” 

A contemporary British observer, the same ‘‘Looker-on”’ of 
Blackwood’s who predicted a revolutionary change in American 
policy, in April, 1898, ascribed the new American spirit in large 
part to Mahan’s influence. Mahan’s book — ‘‘an admirable book, 
but the most incendiary of modern times’’ — ‘‘was as oil to the 
flame of ‘colonial expansion’ everywhere leaping into life,’’ nor 
had its influence, the writer believed, ‘‘gone deeper anywhere 
than in the United States.’’ *° 

On the whole, it need not excite surprise that the American 
people accepted so readily the fruits of war laid at their feet 
by Lodge and Roosevelt through the hesitant instrumentality of 
William McKinley. For eight years, readers of books, maga. 
zines, and the daily press had been informed that only by ex- 
tending its boundaries and assuming the position of a world 
power could the United States realize its proper role. Of all the 
intellectual forces moulding public opinion and shaping the pur- 
poses of Lodge and Roosevelt themselves, the most effectual, it 
seems safe to say, was the brilliant, if dangerous, interpretation 
of history kept constantly before the public in the writings of 
Mahan. It may be that to those efficacious phrases in the armory 
of imperialism —‘‘manifest destiny’’ and ‘‘the white man’s 
burden’’ — should be added a third — ‘‘sea power.’’ 

69 Lodge, op. cit., I, 313 

70 The book meant was obviously The Influence of Sea Power upon History. The 
writer of the article in Blackwood’s almost believes this work should never have been 
published; at any rate, he playfully suggests, it ought to have been printed in a 


language intelligible only to Englishmen and Americans, or still better, to English 
men alone. 














THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By Tueopore C. BLeEGEN 


Nebraska suggests themes that stir the imagination — frontier 
fur-traders, early military posts, trails to the Far West, cow- 
boys, sod houses and dugouts, agrarian protest, the ‘‘silver- 
tongued orator,’’ the development of a prairie commonwealth. 
Its capital is the heart of a region that figures interestingly in 
the story of the West, and so, even in ordinary circumstances, 
Lincoln would be an appropriate spot for a meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association. The circumstances of 
the meeting held there from April 28 to 30, 1932, were far from 
ordinary, however, for the Association had completed a quarter 
century of activity, and there was a peculiar appropriateness in 
returning, for the anniversary celebration, to Lincoln, the city 
of its birth. The Nebraska State Historical Society, host to the 
founders in 1907, joined with the University of Nebraska in en- 
tertaining the members of the Association during the busy three- 
day program. Notwithstanding hard times, current salary cuts, 
and sundry evils, the attendance was excellent, the sessions were 
crowded, and the lobby conferences were cheerful. 

‘‘The Mississippi River’’ was the announced theme for the 
opening session, held in the Venetian Room of the Lincoln Hotel 
at 10:00 A.M. on April 28, with Addison E. Sheldon, superin- 
tendent of the Nebraska State Historical Society, presiding. The 
first paper was presented by James A. James of Northwestern 
University on ‘‘A New Orleans Trader, arfd the Free Navigation 
of the Mississippi River.’’ This’ trader was Oliver Pollock, who, 
better than any other mam in the period from 1776 to 1786, un- 
derstood the ultimate effect upon American interests of the 
Spanish possession of West Florida and control of the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi. Pollock’s vision of the significance of the 
West was gained, according to Professor James, from experi- 
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ence in the Illinois Country, personal contacts with such traders 
as Gabriel Cerré and Francis Vigo, and correspondence with 
George Rogers Clark, John Todd Jr., and others. Pollock, in 
1778, appealed to the committee of Congress for the establish. 
ment of posts on the river in order to support trade; and three 
years later he again put before the Congress the viewpoint of 
men of the western waters, declaring it ‘‘absolutely necessary 
that the Navigation of the River Mississippi should be equally 
free to both Nations.’’ Jay in the spring of 1782 made it clear 
that Spain was ready to make no concessions, and Congress 
instructed him to make no further overtures. Years of diplomacy 
and intrigue were to elapse before a settlement was reached. 
The policy defined by Pollock, Professor James concluded, was 
the only one that could appease frontier discontent. 

The upper Mississippi in the middle period was dealt with by 
William J. Petersen of the State Historical Society of Iowa in a 
paper on ‘‘Steamboating in the Upper Mississippi Fur Trade.’’ 
Forts Armstrong, Crawford, and Snelling were entrepdéts for 
widely seattered fur-trading posts, and the seasonal catches were 
shipped down stream by steamboat. The center for this 
trade was St. Louis, though the speaker pointed out that before 
1840 the upper Mississippi catches of the American Fur Com- 
pany were sent east by way of Prairie du Chien and the Wis- 
consin and Fox rivers. The Mississippi traffic was stimulated 
before 1850 by the furs and peltries, especially buffalo hides, 
transported from the Red River Valley across the Minnesota 
country by ox-carts and then shipped to St. Louis, Galena, or 
Dubuque. Measured financially, Dr. Petersen concluded, furs 
were of less consequence than any other single cargo on the 
upper Mississippi, but they were important as a supplementary 
cargo to the stores shipped by the government to the Indians and 
troops of the upper Mississippi; the American Fur Company 
gave financial encouragement to the steamboat captains; and the 
increased knowledge of the region that resulted from frequent 
steamboat trips to the fur-trade frontier attracted prospective 
immigrants to the upper Mississippi Valley. 

The opening session was concluded by a brief talk given by 
Gilbert L. Doane, librarian of the University of Nebraska, who 
called attention to a special book exhibit prepared as a courtesy 
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to the members of the Association. Among the rarities in this 
interesting exhibit was the Provisional Laws of Jefferson Terri- 
tory, published at Omaha in 1860, only six copies of which are 
known to be in existence. 

In view of the nation-wide observance of the Washington 
bicentenary, it was appropriate that the Association should de- 
vote one session to a Washington program. This was held, after 
the Mississippi River session, as a joint luncheon conference 
with the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce and attracted a very 
large audience. After a welcome by Frank D. Tomson, vice 
president of that organization, James L. Sellers of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, the chairman of the local committee on ar- 
rangements, introduced the speaker, Louise Phelps Kellogg, 
president of the Association in 1930-31. Speaking in her usual 
vigorous and charming fashion, Dr. Kellogg took the theme 
“George Washington and the West’’ and developed the theory 
that Washington’s contacts with French officers in the West laid 
the basis for his military efficiency and for his broad interna- 
tional policies. She pointed out that he visited the West — the 
region across the Allegheny Mountains — no less than six times. 
He went first as an envoy for Virginia to the French officers on 
the upper Ohio, where he met men who had served in far western 
posts. On his second journey he had a hostile contact with the 
French who were guarding the Ohio, and he was obliged to 
capitulate at Great Meadows. The third trip was in Braddock’s 
campaign, when the British were almost annihilated by Indians 
and their French leaders from Wisconsin — did one detect in 
Dr. Kellogg a certain native pride in the prowess of these early 
Badgers? — and the Northwest. On the fourth expedition he 
accompanied the army of General Forbes and took possession 
of Fort Duquesne, which he renamed Fort Pitt. His last two 
western trips were on peaceful errands: to look for land for 
bounty promised the colonial soldiers, and to examine the rivers 
for a route to connect East and West. Characterizing Washing- 
ton as the prophet of the West, Dr. Kellogg declared that he 
appreciated its potential value and planned to develop it as a 
unifying force for the several states of the new nation. 

Among the distinctive features of the general program was 
the attention given, in two sessions, to the Great Plains and their 
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historical problems. The afternoon session, following the Wash. 
ington program, dealt with a very different West from that de. 
scribed by Dr. Kellogg — the trans-Mississippi West, the West 
of arid lands, cattle herds, cowboys, outlaws, vigilantes. Since 
one of the symbols of this West is the six-shooter, it was per- 
haps not inappropriate that Louis Pelzer, who presided, 
should open the program by calling for a paper on ‘‘Outlaws and 
Vigilantes of the Southern Plains,’’ by Carl C. Rister of the 
University of Oklahoma. The southern part of the Great Plains, 
Professor Rister said, was infested with outlaws and thieves 
from 1865 to 1885, some operating singly, some in large and 
well-organized bodies. They plundered frontier communities and 
drove away to their wild retreats thousands of stolen horses 
and cattle. On many occasions they committed depredations at- 
tired in Indian ‘regalia; and in a few instances they worked in 
collusion with peace officers. The conditions of the time made 
possible an orgy of murder, fraud, and thieving forays; saloons, 
dance halls, and dens of vice in new towns along the railways 
created an atmosphere of crime; peaceful citizens were often 
so intimidated that they refused to become informers. The entire 
region seemed, indeed, to be giving way to outlaw control when 
resolute citizens took affairs into their own hands, organized 
vigilance committees, and grimly set about ridding the country 
of its undesirable characters. Their work was harsh and crude, 
but effective, and by 1885 the southern plains area, according to 
Professor Rister, had lifted itself by its own boot-straps from 
the quagmire of lawlessness. 

Earle D. Ross of Iowa State College then dealt with the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Horace Greeley and the West.’’ He asserted that the 
noted editor’s relation to western settlement and development 
has been generally misunderstood. He has been represented as a 
sentimental propagandist for unlimited western migration, and 
his attitude toward slavery expansion has been regarded as 
vacillating and inconsistent; but in fact, Professor Ross said, his 
views on these matters are to be understood only in the light of 
his fundamental interest and purpose, nationalism. The leading 
popularizer of Clay’s American System and Carey’s American 
School, he broadened and socialized the programs of both. Any 
special regard that he had for the West sprang from his realiza- 
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tion of its peculiar relation to the nation’s destiny. Western 
problems should be considered, he believed, from the point of 
view of national interest, and he applied the same test to slavery. 
As to settlement policies, he advocated carefully organized and 
financed group colonization. After the Civil War Greeley, in 
Professor Ross’s opinion, was in the best position to be a con- 
ciliator and mediator of the sections; and he was the most truly 
national of presidential candidates up to his time. 

The program was continued by Walter P. Webb of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, who read a paper on ‘‘The Nature of the 
Historical Problems of the Plains.’’ The way of life in the West, 
he said, has been largely shaped by the deficiency of the Great 
Plains area in rainfall, its barrenness of timber, and its com- 
paratively level topography. These and other differentiating 
factors he discussed in some detail by way of enforcing his gen- 
eralization that ‘‘there is about the West and the way of life 
here something very special, not found elsewhere in the United 
States.’’? Such matters of interest to historians as the cattleman, 
the cowboy, dry-farming, and irrigation are confined primarily 
to the Plains. The Plains influence in institutional development 
he illustrated by pointing out that eight western states have 
abrogated the English common law of water and substituted the 
indigenous arid region law of prior appropriation. Illustrations 
of Plains institutions that have spread are Arbor Day, the sig- 
nal system now used in the army, and the Sibley tent. 

Touching upon possibilities for further work in Plains his- 
tory, Professor Webb suggested that the story of the Plains In- 
dian must be completed and that much remains to be done on the 
beginnings of dry-farming and irrigation, on reclamation and 
western land laws. Among other challenging topics and problems 
he mentioned the western drought with its accompanying trage- 
dies; the social and economic effects of the grasshoppers; why 
western cattlemen were discriminated against by politicians and 
why they never became radicals; why the western farmers have 
always been radical, ready to listen to third-party promises; and 
why so many agitators have arisen in the Plains area. 

In coneluding his paper Professor Webb pointed out some of 
the psychological difficulties that face the historian of the Great 
Plains, comparing them with those of the pioneers emerging on 
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the Plains from the humid lands. He asserted that the historian 
employs, in such terms as the ‘‘frontier,’’ the ‘‘West,’’ and the 
‘‘western frontier,’’ a misleading terminology, for the frontier 
moved into the Plains region — the ‘‘surviving fragment of a 
primitive land’’ — from three directions. There is a sound basis, 
he said, for ‘‘defining the West as a homogeneous section, a 
cultural, social, and economic unit,’’ drawing a line between 
humid and arid land, ‘‘separating the East from the West in our 
books as they are in reality now separated in culture and in insti- 
tutions,’’ and recognizing that we have had a woodlands frontier 
and a plains frontier. Following Professor Webb’s paper there 
was a brief discussion, in which Ernest 8S. Osgood of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota pointed out that the first clash on the 
Plains was not between agriculturist and cattleman, but between 
the little cattleman, from the woodland, and the big cattleman of 
the Plains; and Isaae J. Cox of Northwestern University took 
occasion to characterize Professor Webb’s recently published 
book on The Great Plains as an epoch-making work. 

A pleasant interlude in the Thursday program was supplied, 
after the Great Plains session, by a reception tendered the visit- 
ing guests by the Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, Dr. 
E. A. Burnett, and by Mrs. Burnett. It was held at Morrill Hall, 
where the visitors had an opportunity to view a remarkable col- 
lection of mounted skeletons of prehistoric animals. In the even- 
ing the University of Nebraska gave a complimentary dinner to 
members of the Association at the University Club. The dean of 
the college of arts and sciences, John D. Hicks, acted as toast- 
master and first introduced Chancellor Burnett, who extended a 
hearty welcome to the guests on behalf of the University. The 
second speaker was W. S. Campbell of the University of Okla- 
homa, novelist and historian, who is perhaps better known under 
his pen name of Stanley Vestal. He presented a uniquely inter- 
esting study entitled ‘‘Through Indian Eyes —the White Man 
in War and Peace as Seen by the Plains Indian, 1850-1876.’’ For 
three years he has carried on investigations in connection with 
a biographical study of Sitting Bull, and the picture that he 
presented of the white as viewed by the Indians was based upon 
interviews with the latter. It was an interesting case of seeing 
ourselves as others see us. The red men despised the pioneer for 
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his eaution and thrift. They regarded him as an unnatural mon- 
ster because of his cruelty to his own flesh and blood, a cruelty 
that went to the extreme of pulling children’s ears. The Indian 
as soldier was indifferent to the general results of a fight, intent 
upon prestige and admiration, and eager to count coup, that is, 
to strike the enemy with something that he held in his hand. 
War, to him, was a ‘‘gorgeous mounted game of tag.’’ The indi- 
vidual, not a company, was the unit; general planning was ab- 
sent; most of the famous ambushes were accidents. The Indian, 
Mr. Campbell said, would not die in defense of a spot of ground; 
he expected a hill-top or rock to defend him. Sitting Bull once 
said of white soldiers, ‘‘They stand still, and run straight; it is 
easy to kill them. They do not try to live.’’ One old Sioux re- 
marked ‘‘that he himself could easily run away from the troops, 
outmareh the cavalry, carry his family with him, live off the 
country, and fight half a dozen Indian tribes at the same time, 
while the soldiers had to have wagon-loads of food and forage, 
or eat mule, though they had no families to hamper them, and 
no enemies save the Sioux.’’ The Sioux do not believe they were 
ever whipped. They can forgive the horrors of war, but not the 
trickery of agents, of peace commissioners, and of grafters. 

The last session of the day’s program was held at the Lin- 
coln Hotel, with Charles W. Ramsdell of the University of Texas 
presiding. It was devoted to the president’s address, which was 
delivered by Beverley W. Bond Jr., on the subject ‘‘ American 
Civilization Comes to the Old Northwest.’’ This paper has ap- 
peared in full in the June issue of the Review (XIX, 3-39). 

The program events of Friday, April 29, were opened with a 
session on ‘‘Social History,’’ Lester B. Shippee of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota presiding. In the first paper, on ‘‘Life at a 
Frontier Post: Fort Atkinson, 1823-26,’’ Edgar B. Wesley of the 
University of Minnesota pictured the activities at a Nebraska fort 
on the Missouri River a little more than a century ago. Not 
Indian fighting but large-scale farming was the principal busi- 
ness of the nearly five hundred soldiers stationed at Fort Atkin- 
son. To be sure, there were occasional drills; and a score or more 
of different kinds of offenses that were punished by courts-mar- 
tial— from failing to wipe dishes to shooting a wife — proved 
that there was discipline. The post maintained a library and also 
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a school for officers’ children. Fort Atkinson, the speaker ¢op. 
cluded, was in its day a hive of activity, an ‘‘outpost of a civiliza. 
tion that was soon to follow.’’ 

Robert KE. Riegel of Dartmouth College then read a paper on 
‘Medical Novelties of a Century Ago.’’ The revolutionary dis. 
covery of the period, he said, was anaesthetics, but there was 
notable progress along many other lines. It was the time of the 
beginnings of the public health movement, of homeopathy, of 
birth control, of the external use of iodine, and of modern den- 
tistry. The first standard pharmacopeia was published, child-bed 
fever was investigated, the relation of climate to disease studied, 
occupational diseases observed, and the significance of hypochon- 
dria realized. The insane, feeble-minded, deaf, dumb, and blind 
received their first real understanding. Professor Riegel devoted 
special attention to phrenology and hypnotism and commented 
on the reversal of attitudes toward them with the passing of a 
century. Phrenology, accepted by many prominent doctors and 
laymen in the thirties, has been discarded as valueless, whereas 
hypnotism, then considered a gross fraud, has led to some of the 
most interesting of modern psychological developments, partic- 
ularly in psychiatry. To those inclined to accuse our great-grand- 
fathers of stupidity, the speaker gently suggested that the next 
generation may be as amused by our foibles as we are by those 
of a century ago. 

‘‘The Churches as Moral Courts of the Frontier’’ was the sub- 
ject of the last paper of the session, read by William W. Sweet 
of the University of Chicago. He indicated that moral and re- 
ligious life was at a low ebb in the two decades following the 
Revolution, and that on the frontier the need of restraint and 
guidance was especially pressing. Lawlessness, rowdyism, gamb- 
ling, drinking, and fighting were common; weddings, house-rais- 
ings, corn-huskings, and even funerals were often little more 
than drunken orgies; and there was a low standard of sexual 
morality, as evidenced by the large number of rape, adultery, 
bigamy, and divorce cases in the early courts. In most cases, 
Professor Sweet said, the only effective guardians of frontier 
morals were the weak little frontier churches, most important 
of which were the Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist. These 
bodies had their sessions, meetings, and conferences, where cases 
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involving moral oversight were considered; and members were 
disciplined for adultery, betting, fraudulent business dealing, 
destroying corner trees, lying, fighting, dancing, immoral con- 
duct, drunkenness, quarreling, and stealing. Below the Ohio the 
church assumed the responsibility for looking after the relation- 
ship between master and slave. The frontier church had high 
standards of morality and exercised an influence far larger than 
its relatively small membership would indicate. 

The president of the Association presided at the luncheon 
conference and annual business meeting on April 29. Before the 
business session opened, Frank H. Hodder of the University of 
Kansas undertook to present the ‘‘inside history’’ of ‘‘The Com- 
promise of 1850’’ and incidentally to divest a well-known Ham- 
let of his réle. Both the basis and the plan of the compromise 
proposed by Clay, he said, were rejected, whereas the important 
bills were drawn by Douglas and passed in the Senate under his 
leadership after Clay’s withdrawal. The only important change 
in the Douglas bills was the amendment by John P. Hale, which 
provided that the status of slavery in the territories should be 
determined by the Supreme Court. The business meeting, which 
was called to order after this address, is covered in the secre- 
tary’s report. 

Western problems, with emphasis upon finance, were discussed 
at the afternoon session, presided over by D. S. Dalbey, presi- 
dent of the Nebraska State Historical Society. The opening 
speaker, Henrietta M. Larson of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, dealt with ‘‘Some Aspects of Pri- 
vate Banking in the Mississippi Valley before 1873.’’ Until after 
the Civil War, banking in the upper Mississippi Valley, she said, 
was largely in the hands of private banks and bankers. The banks 
generally were partnership concerns, many of which, through 
common partners, formed chains or branch groups. They furn- 
ished the necessary banking services, dealt in specie and cur- 
reney, carried on domestic exchange, did discount and deposit 
banking, and furnished capital for western investments and de- 
velopment. They were essentially middlemen who brought cap- 
ital from Europe and the East in exchange for income and 
investment opportunities. To illustrate her generalizations, Miss 
Larson traced in detail the history of one firm, E. W. Clark and 
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Company of Philadelphia, which was organized in 1837.1 She was 
followed by George F. Howe of the University of Cincinnati, 
who presented a paper dealing with ‘‘The Star Route Frauds.” 
After reviewing the delayed and ineffective trials and civil suits 
in the star route cases, Professor Howe said that in the oj] 
scandals of the Harding administration there was a similar 
failure to punish for conspiracy to defraud the government; and 
he concluded that conviction for that crime has been too difficult. 
under existing law, to guarantee justice. On the other hand, al- 
though the automobile has produced a revival of ‘‘star route” 
service, the government has learned how to avoid renewed frauds 
through its experience in the Arthur administration. 

An automobile tour of Lincoln was tendered the members of 
the Association on Friday at 3:30 P.M. through the courtesy of 
the civie organizations of the city; and an hour later the pleas- 
ure of the afternoon was enhanced by a delightful reception 
given by Governor and Mrs. Charles W. Bryan at the State 
Capitol and by a visit to the quarters of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society on one of the upper floors of that structure. 
The State Capitol impressed the visitors as an extraordinary 
public building. With its strength and grace and towering height, 
it set one to thinking of Professor Webb’s theory of the Great 
Plains and their special way of life. Is not this unusual and 
beautiful Nebraska Capitol an expression, perhaps a symbol, of 
that way? 

The Friday sessions came to a close with the ‘‘Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Dinner,’’ held at the Lincoln Hotel at 7:00 P.M. 
The toastmaster, Dr. Bond, read a letter written to the chairman 
of the program committee by Professor Frederick J. Turner on 
February 19, little more than three weeks before the master of 
western history died. After expressing regret that the condition 
of his health made it impossible for him to attend the anniver- 
sary celebration, Professor Turner wrote, ‘‘Permit me to send 
the Association my congratulations and greetings. I am increas- 
ingly impressed with the excellence of the work that the Asso- 
ciation is doing, and I wish it continued success in unfolding the 
history of the Valley in the national development.’’ The toast- 


1A fuller account of ‘‘E. W. Clark and Co., 1837-1857: The Beginning of an 
American Private Bank’’ is published by Miss Larson in the Journal of Economic 
and Business History (Cambridge, 1928-), IV (1932), 429-60. 
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master then called upon Dr. Joseph Schafer to read a memorial 
to Professor Turner. Dr. Schafer’s discriminating tribute to him 
as historian, teacher, and man is published in the June number 
of the Wisconsin Magazine of History. 

The dinner program was then continued with a series of brief 
toasts centering about the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation. Its ‘‘ Beginnings’’ were traced by Benjamin F. Sham- 
baugh, himself one of the seven founders, in a talk in which he 
buttressed his memory with ‘‘contemporary documents’’ and in 
which he paid glowing tribute to the late Clarence S. Paine, the 
leading spirit among the original seven. Mrs. Paine, the secre- 
tary, Who was also present at the organization meeting in Lin- 
coln, then took up the story and traced the ‘‘Progress’’ of the 
Association. Arthur C. Cole discussed the work of ‘‘THe Rer- 
view,’’ of which he is the managing editor, paying high tribute 
to his predecessors. Finally, Edward E. Dale of the University 
of Oklahoma, with a cowboy’s skill in discerning far horizons, 
analyzed the Association’s ‘‘Prospects.’’ Dr. Bond then intro- 
duced the newly elected president, Dean Hicks, who in turn 
called upon all the ex-presidents who were present for brief 
remarks. Before adjournment Mr. Sheldon announced that by 
the courtesy of Mrs. Harriett A. Dahlman of Omaha, copies of 
a biography of her husband, the late James C. Dahlman—a 
volume entitled Mayor Jim by Fred Carey — would be distrib- 
uted to members of the Association. After the conclusion of the 
dinner program a smoker, arranged by the local committee, was 
held at the Hotel Lincoln. 

Saturday morning was given over to the conference of direc- 
tors of state historical societies and other historical agencies, 
which proceeded under the chairmanship of Kirke Mechem of 
the Kansas State Historical Society; and to the history teach- 
ers’ section, which was presided over by Edgar A. Holt of the 
University of Omaha. In the teachers’ session A. C. Krey of the 
University of Minnesota reported upon ‘‘The American His- 
torical Association’s Investigation of the Social Sciences in the 
Schools.’? He presented the first published report of the inves- 
tigation, Charles A. Beard’s Charter for the Social Sciences in 
the Schools; described various tests; announced that reports by 
Bessie L. Pieree on the citizenship education work of extra- 
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school organization and by Henry Johnson on the history oj 
social studies in American schools were in press; and stated that 
all the reports of the investigation are to be complete by Decem. 
ber, 1933. Professor Hodder followed with a paper on ‘‘ Modern. 
izing American History,’’ in which he contrasted a standard 
senior high school American history text with the concepts that 
have been established by modern research. He brought out num- 
erous illustrations from all periods to show that textbook inter- 
pretation still lags unreasonably far behind research. As a 
corrective he advocated the study of the professional historical 
reviews by high school teachers. In the subsequent discussion 
Elmer Ellis of the University of Missouri urged that historical — 
associations take an active part in evaluating high school texts 
and that professional journals designed for high school teachers 
publish frequent articles surveying the more recently developed 
concepts in the social studies. Mrs. Grace G. Hyatt of Lincoln 
suggested the careful study of the influence of history instruc- 
tion upon the attitudes and conduct of high school pupils. 

At the final luncheon, held on April 30 with the American 
Inter-Professional Institute of Lincoln, Professor Cox discussed 
the efforts of white men —‘‘On the Way to the Indies’’ — to 
surmount the barrier of a continent. These age-long efforts, he 
said, reached their climax in the building of the Panama Canal, a 
‘‘bridge of water,’’ which needs to be buttressed by the good 
will of our southern neighbors and the friendship of Canada. 
The Nebraska History Teachers’ Association, which also met in 
Lincoln on April 30, held an afternoon session which included 
papers on the general theme of ‘‘The Changing World,’’ with 
one, by George O. Virtue of the University of Nebraska, on 
‘‘Changing America.’’ 


Report oF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1931-32° 
By Mrs. C. S. Patne 


At the Lexington meeting, the executive committee of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association voted to accept the 
invitation extended by the University of Nebraska and the Ne- 


1 This is a condensation of the more detailed report submitted by Mrs. Paine. 
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praska State Historical Society, to hold the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting in Lincoln, where, on October 17-18, 1907, the Associa- 
tion was organized at a meeting called by Clarence S. Paine, 
superintendent of the State Historical Society and attended by 
William S. Bell, George W. Martin, Francis A. Sampson, War- 
ren Upham, Edgar R. Harlan, and Benjamin F. Shambaugh, of 
whom the latter three alone still survive. Several residents of 
Lincoln, including Horace 8. Wiggins and the secretary also 
attended this first meeting. Mr. Wiggins is the certified public 
accountant who has maintained the very closest interest in the 
Association and has audited the books of the treasurer each year. 

Meantime, Beverley W. Bond Jr., president for the current 
year appointed as the local committee on arrangements: James 
L. Sellers, chairman, Governor and Mrs. Charles W. Bryan, 
Chancellor and Mrs. E. A. Burnett, Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Sheldon, 
Mayor Frank C. Zehrung, Dean John C. Hicks, John E. Miller, 
Mark W. Woods, J. C. Seacrest, Frank D. Throop, Mrs. C. S. 
Paine, Roy C. Cochran, and C. H. Oldfather. The new program 
committee consisted of Theodore C. Blegen, chairman, Edward 
E. Dale, Herbert A. Kellar, A. L. Kohlmeier, and Louis Pelzer. 

At the mid-year meeting of the Association which convened in 
Minneapolis, December 28-30, with an excellent attendance, a 
dinner was held in the New Nicollet hotel, on Monday evening, 
December 28, presided over by President Bond who introduced 
the following speakers: Thomas J. Wertenbaker, John D. Hicks, 
and Frederic L. Paxson. At a joint session Tuesday morning with 
the American Historical Association, the following program was 
presented: ‘‘A Footnote to the Quebec Act,’’ by Louise P. Kel- 
logg; ‘‘The Red River Valley and the War of 1812,’’ by John P. 
Pritchett; and ‘‘Minnesota, the Federal Land Policy and the 
Republican Party,’’ by Verne E. Chatelain. The executive com- 
mittee in their meeting held December 30, voted that the style 
and quality of the paper for the Review, beginning with June, 
1932, issue, should be left to the managing editor. The finance 
committee voted that ten shares of Household Finance stock be 
purchased at a cost of $572. The committee also voted to rescind 
its previous action to sell the Liberty Bonds in the possession of 
the Association and instructed the secretary to purchase addi- 
tional government bonds if later opportunity permitted. 
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On April 29, 1932, in the course of the Lincoln meeting a ges. 
sion of the members of the executive committee was held 
at the home of Professor and Mrs. James L. Sellers, with 
the following present: Charles W. Ramsdell, Louise Pp. 
Kellogg, Beverley W. Bond Jr., Ralph P. Bieber, Fred A. 
Shannon, Arthur C. Cole, Joseph Schafer, Esther U. MeNitt, 
James L. Sellers, and the secretary. Theodore C. Blegen, chair. 
man of the program committee, and John D. Hicks, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, were guests. Charles W. Ramsdell, chair- 
man, called for the financial report of the secretary-treasurer 
which was read and approved. Ralph P. Bieber then reported for 
the membership committee indicating that in response to the 
efforts of the committee and those members who codéperated 
with its activities, seventy-four new members had been acquired 
since April 1, 1932, all but six of whom took out individual mem- 
berships. Although thirty-four memberships had been cancelled 
and twenty-one dropped for non-payment of dues, the committee 
expressed the feeling that in view of the financial crisis of the 
past season it had experienced a fair response to the member- 
ship campaign. The report was approved. 

In the absence of Solon J. Buck, chairman of the Alvord Me- 
morial Commission, the secretary presented his report which 
showed total subscriptions to the Commission amounted to near- 
ly the same sum as last year and that the total balance on hand, 
deducting $20.47 paid for editorial work, amounted to $3,373.10. 
Progress was reported on the editing of the Vandalia pamphlets 
by Wayne E. Stevens, on the volume on ‘‘ British Oceupation of 
the West,’’ by Clarence E. Carter, on the volume of documents 
relating to the Fisk expeditions by Theodore C. Blegen and 
Charles J. Ritchey, and on the ‘‘Documentary History of the 
Transylvania Company,’’ by Archibald Henderson. 

Arthur C. Cole, managing editor, briefly reported on the 
selection of paper for the Review. The committee approved the 
selection and upon the recommendation of Professor Cole ap- 
pointed Jonas Viles, Joseph Schafer, and Philip M. Hamer to 
the board of editors for a three year term. Eugene C. Barker, 
Wayne E. Stevens, and Theodore C. Blegen were appointed 
members of the Alvord Memorial Commission for three years. 
The report of the nominating committee was read and approved. 
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It was voted that the Association again give support to matters 
relating to the printing of the territorial papers and Professor 
Cole was appointed to prepare a suitable resolution on this point 
for presentation at the business meeting. 

The committee accepted the invitation to meet in Chicago in 
1933 and expressed appreciation and promise of future action 
on the invitation extended by the governor of Minnesota, the 
mayor of St. Paul, the University of Minnesota, and the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, to meet in St. Paul, Minnesota at some 
future date. 

A committee was appointed consisting of Joseph Schafer, 
chairman, Arthur C. Cole, and Louis Pelzer to determine the 
advisability of completing Proceedings, Volume XI, with mate- 
rial offered by Louis Pelzer. The committee met at a later hour 
and reported a decision that this material should be published 
to complete Proceedings, Volume XI, when the money was 
available. 

During its brief afternoon session the committee voted it 
necessary to continue the guaranty fund and instructed the 
secretary to solicit its renewal. Charles W. Ramsdell was 
reélected chairman. 

The business session of the Association was called to order 
by the president immediately after luncheon in the Lincoln 
Hotel, April 29, 1932. The auditing committee, Jonas Viles and 
Edgar B. Wesley having reported the audit to be correct, the 
reports of the secretary-treasurer including the financial state- 
ment for the year April 1, 1931, to March 31, 1932, was duly 
approved as read. The report of the Alvord Memorial Commis- 
sion was read by the secretary and approved. Ralph P. Bieber, 
chairman of the membership committee, read the membership 
report which was approved. Dr. Cole’s report as managing edi- 
tor for the Review was approved. Milo M. Quaife reported the 
completion of the Index for Volumes I-XV of the Review which 
would be off the press by June, 1932. Upon motion of James A. 
James a vote of thanks and appreciation was given to Miss 
Louise Rau and to Dr. Quaife for the work in making the Indez. 

The committee on nominations represented by James G. Ran- 
dall offered the following nominations: for president, John D. 
Hicks, of the University of Nebraska; for secretary-treasurer, 
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Mrs. C. S. Paine; for members of the executive committee for 
three years, Walter P. Webb, of the University of Texas, Clar. 
ence E. Carter, of Washington, D. C., and R. 8. Cotterill, of 
Florida State College for Women. It was voted to suspend the 
rules and the secretary cast the ballot for the officers named. 

Edgar B. Wesley of the University of Minnesota and Mrs. 
Grace Hyatt of Lincoln High School were elected members of 
the executive committee of the teachers’ section for three years. 

The following resolution was offered by Dr. Cole: ‘‘ Whereas 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association has long advocated 
the project of collecting, editing, and publishing the territorial 
papers in the federal archives at Washington, Be it resolved, at 
this twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Association at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, April 29, 1932, that the Association voice its appre- 
ciation of the launching of this great enterprise under the edi- 
torial control of Dr. Clarence E. Carter. Resolved, also, that the 
Association urge upon the federal authorities, especially upon 
the secretary of state, that they make every possible effort to 
support this great work by suitable appropriations and other 
encouragement.’’ 

The resolution was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

The committee on resolutions, Elmer Ellis, Louis Pelzer, and 
Lester B. Shippee, offered the following resolutions: ‘‘ Resolved, 
that the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, assembled 
upon its twenty-fifth anniversary, does hereby express its ap- 
preciation of the manifold expressions of kindness and hospitai- 
ity extended by the various individuals and organizations of 
Lincoln. In particular it desires to extend its thanks to the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and to Chancellor and Mrs. Burnett, The 
University Club, the Nebraska Historical Society, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and to Governor and Mrs. Bryon for their efforts 
to make the Association welcome. 

‘‘Be it further resolved, that the Association express its ap- 
preciation of the successful efforts of the Committee on Local 
arrangements and of the Program Committee to provide both 
intellectual stimulus and material comforts. And ‘‘ Be it further 
resolved, that the secretary of the Association be instructed to 
inform these various agencies and persons of the Association’s 
grateful appreciation of all that has been done to render the 
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meeting one of the most helpful and pleasant of many such meet- 
ings.”’ 

The Association adopted the above resolutions by a unanimous 
vote. 

The secretary expressed sincere appreciation for the splendid 
codperation on the part of all the members of the Association, 
with thanks to the guarantors for their continued contributions, 
especial mention being made of Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, Henry J. 
Patten, Joy and Mark Morton, General Charles G. Dawes, the 
University of Chicago, the State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, the Chicago Historical Society, and Minnesota Historical 
Society, and the State Historical Societies of Nebraska, Iowa, 
and Illinois. 

The following is the financial report of the secretary-treasurer 
for the year ending April 1, 1932: 


Cash Balance, April 1, 1961].................... $ 946.50 
Receipts, April 1, 1931-April 1, 1932: 
LARCORy WII Bic nccncetcwtewnnnsss $1,989.00 
Sustaining membership fees__........--------- 1,917.50 
eT 341.63 
Guarantee for printed publications_______---~~- 625.00 
SE OE IT Gist ettcccniccmennccates 367.25 
ED Sn wncninintinnninecuniinn 190.50 
DUUIIOIE  -cccsbessn-es ih shaadi Ui toetreods cl haepdiaaiaedietaaltsenncesnttiiadaeie 5.50 
I scceanistcinsctientciinnnias een tinn en tackenseiaiaitaaintientn ta dlaniaytin 278.25 
Sin ttcbictctinstiniaiemvaianniaammpttiedi 5,714.63 
Total to be accounted for.................... $6,661.13 
Disbursements : 
ee $2,860.59 
CEE 1,200.00 
ee a ae eee ee 203.14 
Miscellaneous and printing-..----------------- 200.23 
ES AIRE aes aR | OPA EN 139.90 
Editorial office — postage and expense_____---- 150.00 
Editorial office — indexing.............._.___- 290.81 
EEE EE ee Te 145.09 


ST $5,189.76 
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SOINGD  cnnidcdincsitniciintninscinnenhtiiniathetniiials 572.00 
Total disbursements and investment__-_~- arene $5,761.76 
Balance on hand, April 1, 1932_.....--.------ 899.37 


Analysis of Balance 


Cash balance in checking account, 


I oi nicinttiintninnnicnsnmitindamaiedell $1,225.02 

Less five outstanding checks_.-....-.-..--------- 864.34 
360.68 

Savings account, balance_.................-....-. 533.69 

SN NI aT carinii cia iil sien 5.00 
538.69 


Dcsnnnientiventiiasinitatinds $ 899.37 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Harriet BeecHer Stowe’s Repiy 
Epirep By Cuarutes R. RaMMELKAMP 


Among the original documents recently placed in exhibition 
in the museum of the Tanner Library of L[llinois College at Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, is an interesting letter from Harriet Beecher 
Stowe.’ It seems that statements were made during the later life 
of Mrs. Stowe insinuating that she had retracted many of the 
things which she had written in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The late 
Mrs. Mary Turner Carriel, a well-known Jacksonville woman, 
wrote Mrs. Stowe, asking if it were true that she had retracted 
statements which she had made in her famous novel. The letter 
is in answer to the inquiry from Mrs. Carriel and reads as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Madam 

It is a vile slander to say that I ever in any shape or form took back 
the things I said in U T’s Cabin —— 
I never did — I did not find the southern negroes degraded ignorant 

& worthless but considering their advantages far better than many 

white people. Please assert these things boldly on my authority 

Your friend 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 
April 20 1887 


Tue Srece or Fort Meics 
Epitep sy P. L. Rarnwater 


The original letter describing the siege of Fort Meigs is in the 
possession of Mrs. F. M. Sandifer of Greenwood, Mississippi. 
Samuel Cushing, the writer, was a captain of artillery in the 
army of General Harrison. 


1 Edward Beecher, the first president of Illinois College, was a brother of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and both she and Henry Ward Beecher were occasional visitors on the 
campus while Edward served as president of the College. 
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The construction of Fort Meigs by William Henry Harrigsop 
in the spring of 1813 was a very important incident of the war 
in the West in that year. This stronghold, which successfully 
defied the hot blasts of the British to reduce it, served both asa 
concentration point for troops and as a storehouse for supplies 
for the western army which preserved, in the War of 1812, the 
great Northwest for the United States. 


Mr. Snow Baker 
Pennbrook County 
Plymouth State Masachusets. 
Camp Meigs Foot of the Miama Rapids — 
June 8th 1813 
Dear Brother and Sisters 

With pleasure I wright you from this Camp in the wilderness. Genl. 
Harrison arrived on this ground 3 of Febuary last. I was left in the 
Rear, with the cannon I had with me 18 pieces, and 150 men and 33 
teams laden with amunishon and public Stores. I arrived on the 6th of 
the above month Febuary — when the lines of this Camp were first 
drawn there was not a stick amiss a thicker forest I never saw, the Snow 
about one foot deep. This Camp is 120 miles in the wilderness that is 
from any Settlement that belongs to the United States. 

The first thing after we arrived here was to put ourselves in a posture 
of Defense, two large and two Small batterys, was got under way, 8 large 
Block Houses two Large Houses for provisions, those Block Houses are 
on Different angles of the Camp, at the same time we are Stockading our 
Camp, this Garrison covers about 8 acres of ground, the work that has 
bin done here is beyond what any person would thought could be ace- 
complished in the time it was. there is not a Stronger place of Defense 
in the States than this is at this time — it has bin well tried within a 
few weeks — on the 25 Aprl we had but about 1200 effective men in this 
garrison, five Brigades of Militia times were out and they had all gone 
home. 2 of the brigades came from Ohio, one from pencelvaney one from 
Virginia & one from Kentucky, the last left us about 8 of Apl and at 
that time we had but about 800 men sick and well on this ground, but a 
small Reinforcement soon Came to our relief, on the 26, the Indians and 
British began to show them Selves on the oppersite Side of the River on 
the 27, we Discovered them about 24 miles below in hevy Colloms ap- 
pearing to be about 2000 Landed and several Vessels in the River with 
their Decks covered with men, this began to make us Look about our 
Selves. 

A Capt. Hamlinton was Detached with about 40 men to goe down the 
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River on this Side, to Discover if possible what their numbers were, he 
went down oppersite to them without being discovered by them, and 
then marched back and reported that he judged there was about 1500 or 
29000 landed and 4 Or 5 vessels Laying in the River with Some men on 
board — On his return we began to put our Selves in a still better State 
of Defence, and with a full determination never to Surrender to British 
and Indians, it was proposed in the first place to throw up a Travis 
threw on our camp of about 10 feet high, the breath was Lain out and all 
hands to work, the length of our Camp is about 60 Rods, the base of the 
travis is 18 feet, this bodey of earth was hove up in 3 days which when 
don Looked like a Long Ridge of mountains intercepted with small hills, 
for we hove up short travises from the main travis in different directions 
threw the Camp in order to infilade the fire of the Indians on this Side, 
on the 28 our Camp was surrounded with Indians and british kept up a 
Stedy fire at our pickets with their musketry, on the morning of the 
28 we discovered the enemiy’s batterys on the other side of the River, 
they had commenced them in the night, we opened upon them with our 
18 pounders from three of our batterys, keep them in play all Day, but 
in the night they were very busy, and on the first day of May they had 
got their batterys complet and their guns all mounted Redy to give us 
battle, they gave us Several Shots from their gun boats about 2 o’clock in 
the morning, but without effect, the Shot did not reach our fort, at 8 
o’clock they histed the Read flag, and saluted us with a 24 pounder, very 
quick, they bombarded us five day with Shot and Shell hot and cold, but 
all to no purps they could not drive us out, they fired in the 5 days 1676 
shot and shells—they killed in the fort in that time 12 men and 
wounded about 20, some few of the wounded since dead. 

On the fifth Genl Clay arrived with about 1200 men from Kentucky 
came by way of Foart Defiance and by water, he landed on the other 
Side 800 men under the command of Con’l Dudley with orders from 
Gen’] Harrison to march down to the Enemy’s batterys Spike and dis- 
mount their guns and immediately Retreat back to their boats under the 
cover of our battreys, the boats were 14 miles above the balance of the 
troops, flooted down the River til within about 300 yards of our fort, and 
landed, the Indians made a Sally on them from the woods, that is they came 
to the edge of the woods and commenced a heavy fire on them, the Ken- 
tuckyans Rallied made a Charge on them, and with the help of a party 
that was Sent out of the fort to their assistance drove them back with a 
loss of about 25 men. Another Sally was made from the wright wing of 
our Camp by Con’! Mills and Maj. Todd upon the Indians and British 
that had a brestwork with three pieces of cannon which they had just 
got in motion the day before they drove them from their batterys, spiked 
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their guns, took two Lieutenants, and 40 privates, Killed a large number 
of Indians and British, the party over the River under the command of 
Con’!] Dudley Marched down to their battry drove them from their guns 
Spiked them, down with their blows [1]. 

But as is the Case too often with the Militia they did not attend 
Strictly to their orders and instead of returning back as ordered they 
pursued a few surviving Indians into the woods soe far as to give the 
British that lay 14 miles below time to rally and come upon their backs, 
which brought them between two fires, the Indians in the Front the 
British in the Rear and on their wright flank and of course they had to 
Surender to a Superior force out of 800 about 150 arrived safe to our 
camp all the rest were killed or taken prisoners, however they got so 
much wosted that they were glad to raise the Siege they never fired 
again after the 5 but made every effort to git away they left us on the 9, 
we gave them a few parting shot — An express arrived here yesterday 
from Genl Debin [?] with intelligence that the Americans had taken 
Foart George and that Genl Prevose had taken 1500 men across the Lake 
to Sacketts Harber and was defeated by Genl Brown with the Loss of 
300 Kiled — I am 200 miles from my family. I have not seen them since 
the 10 of October. I ree’d a letter from Mrs. Cushing Last week they 
were all well. I also Ree’d a Letter from Mr. Neal informs me that they 
were all well and wrote me that my poor old Mother was yet alive but 
Stone bline. Wright me as soon as you get this. I want to hear from you 
all very much and I want to know who is a Live and who is not. | shall 
take a good deal of pains to wright to them all as soon as I receive a 
Letter from you. 

Direct your letters to me, Capt. of Artillery in the N.W.Army with 
Genl. Harrison — Give my Love to Mother, if a Live and all friends with 
Respect, I am your Loving brother 

Saml. Cushing 
I would wright more but the paper 
is too small. 
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A Guide to Historical Literature. Edited by George Matthew Dutcher, 
Henry Robinson Shipman, Sidney Bradshaw Fay, Augustus Hunt 
Shearer and William Henry Allison. (New York: MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1931. xxviii + 1222 pp. $10.50.) 

Words of praise and gratitude to the American Historical Association 
Committee responsible for this remarkable volume should be the first 
expression on the part of historians. It is the most useful single volume 
of historical bibliography that has ever been created, and it will un- 
doubtedly (with revisions) long remain so. Its 1222 pages of compact 
print constitute a good selection from the best historical titles for all 
times and all lands. Its brief critical notes, in addition to guiding the 
present reader, will sometime serve the student of historiography as 
source material on what the historians of the 1920’s considered quality 
in history. 

In December, 1919, the work was inaugurated by the American His- 
torical Association with the appointment of a committee, headed by 
Professor Dutcher, which was to codperate with the American Library 
Association in revising C. K. Adams’ Manual or in preparing something 
bigger and better. After eleven years, it produced the latter. 

The work was done primarily by historians for historians; but the 
plan and arrangement of the volume, both in general commendable, cer- 
tainly emanated from the mind of a librarian. The codperation of the 
two associations was undoubtedly wise as well as necessary; but it did 
confuse somewhat the purpose of the book. The sentence of the preface 
defining this purpose is unworthy of any one of the four men signing it, 
but it appears that they had in mind as probable users ‘‘the English 
reading audience’’ and ‘‘libraries, teachers, and graduate students.’’ In 
attempting to serve so heterogenous a group, it is nothing short of 
miraculous that the committee has performed so well. 

No specialist should use this book or Wells’ Outline on his special field. 
Neither was intended for such a purpose and criticism of this work from 
that angle is somewhat unfair to its true worth. This is a very useful 
book for historians to use in fields other than their own, which, of 
course, includes nearly all fields; and the historian of breadth and seope 
will therefore find it very useful. It is in general a guide to the better 
secondary material in all fields of history. It lists source material, but 
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both its title and its purpose, however curiously stated, defend it against 
the criticism of not including more. 

The general plan has been referred to as commendable, even if some. 
what arbitrary. All history is divided into 26 sections, because there are 
26 letters in the alphabet. One shudders at the havoe that would be 
wrought to this orderliness by the discovery of a new continent! Most of 
the sections, which are geographical and chronological rather than topi- 
eal, bear reasonably exclusive titles, but there are exceptions: ‘‘ Chris. 
tianity’’ naturally has a hard time preserving its identity alongside 
‘Medieval Times.’’ The world is too small, historical time too short, and 
history too much of a unit to permit a list of these section titles, supple- 
mented by a statement of the arrangement within sections (which the 
editors curiously and hopefully call ‘‘ Index I’’) to serve as a substitute 
for a real subject index. Each item is indicated by a letter, followed by a 
number between 1 and 1000 according to the type of work. Thus in each 
section, nos. 41 to 50 are for titles relating to geography, 600 to 700 for 
cultural history, and 941 to 1000 for periodicals. This arrangement is not 
inconvenient for the occasional user, and it has great advantages for the 
frequent user who comes to know the type of work represented by each 
number, as he does in the case of library numbers. 

Within headings, the only visible arrangement is that briefer works 
precede larger works: the natural method of approach. At times many 
related works bear the same number differentiated by final small letters. 
This permits an improved type of critical note which can treat works as a 
group, or comparatively, or individually. A heavy-type letter or other 
device should, however, be used in such critical paragraphs in order to 
facilitate the finding of a note on a particular item. Criticisms are usually 
initialed and 19 pages are required to list the hundreds of contributors 
who served the 28 section editors. It is an imposing list that inspires 
confidence. Practically all are from the United States and Canada. 

Most sections contain useful descriptive paragraphs on periodicals, 
society publications, and library and archival collections. One is pleas- 
antly surprised to find that the ‘‘ English reading audience’’ knows many 
foreign languages, though there is a natural tendency to favor the Eng- 
lish. It would seem unnecessary to repeat titles in different languages, 
particularly when the translation is literal. There are very few references 
to articles in periodicals, and except for biographies, there are com- 
paratively few references to monographic literature — which is as should 
be expected. 

The simplest way to criticize a volume of this sort is to mention some 
good works which are omitted, some mediocre works which are included, 
and some inadequate or incorrect evaluations. All this could easily be 
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inst done, but more important is the fact that no one of these classes of error 
abounds to extreme degree. As to general accuracy, the work appears to 
Me- set a high standard. The reviewer may venture the opinion that the 
are sections on Greece (by MacFayden), Rome (by Boak), France (by 
be Bourne), and Contemporary Europe (by Anderson), are somewhat su- 
of perior. The sections on the United States, Hispanic America, and British 
pi- North America are edited respectively by Professors Jernegan, Cox, and 
is- Wrong. 
de Naturally, the work has faults and limitations, some important, some 
id minor. First, Index I is not deserving of the name and Index II is hard 
e- to read because of curious spacing and failure to give one line to each 
le reference. That would have required more space, but it would have been 
e well-spent. The index of a bibliography is its most important part, and 
should be done correctly. Full names of authors should appear some- 
to be given once. Secondly, too much space is devoted to citing reviews 


of books. It is questionable whether it is worth citing reviews at all in 
the standard historical quarterlies when they are so easily found from 
the index of the volumes following the date of publication. Thirdly, there 
is too liberal laudation of works. ‘‘ Very’’ occurs too often before flatter- 
ing adjectives. Inclusion alone is sufficient recommendation in many 
eases. There is also insufficient severity in the case of some works which 
it is advisable to include. Fourthly, the sections appear to vary extremely 
in the degree to which they are brought up to date. Some contain little 
past 1925; few contain much past 1928. Perhaps that is one of the 
necessary limitations of a codperative work, but a change of editors can 
account for part of it in this case. The book was announced and prom- 
ised long before published, and many sections were in type a long time. 
One was read in galley by the section editor in 1926 and never there- 
after seen by him, though a few later titles were included by the general 
editors at his suggestion. Fifthly, it appears that editorial direction 
might have achieved more consistency as to the type of introduction de- 
sired for each section ; and in the interest of space economy, more abbre- 
viations might well have been used without inconveniencing the reader. 
Lastly, it is deeply regrettable that the work should have had to appear 
with a seriously incorrect title page which was soon cancelled in favor 
of another. Reasons for this mistake can be understood — Professor 
Dutcher retired from the work in 1928, owing to illness — but that does 
not help the fact that there will long be confusion in references between 
Allison’s Guide and Dutcher’s Guide; and of course, bibliographically, 
cancelled or substituted title pages rank among the major curses. 


a 
h where in the book, preferably in the index where they would only have 
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Northwestern University Ciypve L. Grose 
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The Red Man in the New World Drama; A Politico-Legal Study with q 
Pageantry of American Indian History. By Jennings C. Wise. 
(Washington: W. F. Roberts Company, 1931. xiii + 628 pp. Appen- 
dices and illustrations. $5.00.) 

No remark upon the author’s distingished ancestry is necessary, for 
this volume is unmistakably the work of a widely read gentleman of 
deeply human sympathies. It is no set piece of research, but a work of 
the spirit, the fruition of years. Except that the subject-matter reaches 
to the present time, The Red Man in the New World Drama would appear 
as a distinguished piece of ante-bellum scholarship, entitled to detailed 
and laudatory reviews in the Boston Quarterly, the Christian Examiner, 
and the American Whig Review, as well as in the southern quarterlies. 
That it should be written in the twentieth century, and perforce be no- 
ticed in a magazine dedicated to critical inquiry and substantiated re- 
search, is an anachronism which must bring grief to the judicious. For 
the work is vitiated hopelessly by an undisciplined credulity. It must be 
classified as a piece of special pleading, to be read profitably by congress- 
men but certainly not to be put into the hands of students who lack 
sufficient information or sufficient skepticism to protect themselves. 

The first hundred pages are a fairyland in which one learns that 
Greenland and Vinland were both founded as advertising schemes; that 
Welshmen were scattered over the American continent; that the Hurons 
were descendants of the Norsemen, biological vestiges of a Norse empire 
in the middle of the continent; that accounts of Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries in America, from the ninth century onward, repose in the 
Vatican; and that a vast European politico-religious conspiracy, de- 
scribed in detailed ramifications, was responsible for the pretended 
‘‘rediscovery’’ of America in the closing years of the fifteenth century. 
Atlantis receives a special appendix to itself. 

The chapters which follow detail the relations of the Indians with the 
white man’s law and guns, from Raleigh to Hoover. Overladen with 
humanitarianism and burdened with excessive quotations, they yet show 
good use of Snow’s Question of Aborigines in the Law of Nations, and at 
least offer footnote citations through which the influence of the Supreme 
Court upon Indian problems may be traced. But the reader must be pre- 
pared to discover, without wincing, that the Indian’s ‘‘whole history 
shows that he has never loved war, but that when duty called he has 
never sought to evade military service’’ (p. 527) ; Grant was ‘‘one of the 
greatest humanitarians of his age’’ (p. 443) ; ‘‘It is with a finer moral 
sense that the winning of the West is seen as another ‘Rape of the Sa- 
bines.’ Against this Delaware, Roger Williams, Penn, Franklin, Wash- 
ington, Marshall, Monroe, and Houston had stood out, each in his time’’ 
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(p. 397); and, to choose one more instance of many, ‘‘Nor can there 
be a reasonable doubt that the ancient priests of Egypt knew what 
had been on the bi-continental island, which, in 6000 B.C., they believed 
had been submerged.’’ Footnote citations range from The Golden Bough, 
Voltaire’s L’Ingenu, the Heimskringla, Guizot’s Cromwell, Euripides, 
Lothrop Stoddard, Pollock and Maitland, D’Olivet’s Hermeneutic In- 
terpretation, Spencer, and Lecky, to the Gentleman’s Magazine (1740) 
and Deuteronomy. For the continuity of American history the author 
evidently relied upon working copies of Van Loon’s America and James 
Truslow Adams’ The American Epic (sic), the latter — one learns with 
surprise — ‘‘confirming many of the author’s theories.’’ A sizable print- 
ed list of errata is inserted, but the slip records only mechanical errors. 
The author’s humanitarian plea (looking toward a great philanthropic 
institution, with the permanent income from at least $5,000,000,000, for 
the protection and betterment of the Indians) is set forth to much better 
advantage, shorn of its accumulation of disputable history, in the Con- 
gressional Record of December 15, 1925. 


Chicago, Illinois E. Doveias Brancu 


Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations from January 
1741-2 to December 1749, Preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Issued by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. (London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1931. 510 pp. £1 12s 6d.) 

This volume of the Journal of the board of trade covers the period of 
George II’s war with Spain and his first war with France. The entries 
concerning the West Indies and the other colonies outside the present 
limits of the United States are of chief interest. The growing amalgama- 
tion of races in the sugar islands is reflected in the confirmation of an 
act of Jamacia fully enfranchising a mulatto woman, the wife of a 
Samuel Dufresnay (p. 128). The practice of the royal navy of impress- 
ing seamen in American waters is shown in a report from Barbados 
(ibid.). There is an extended account of the hearing over the suspension 
of Edward Jessop, one of the council of St. Christophers, on the ground 
that he was a papist and had been seen attending mass in the home of 
James Farrill, which indicates that the anti-Catholic legislation was still 
far from a dead letter in the West Indies. 

The fullest items, however, are those concerning the settlement of Nova 
Seotia. Approximately one-fifth of the volume is given over to a detailed 
record of activities in this field. Here one may find estimates of the num- 
ber of settlers, the names of the ships that were to bring them to America, 
and the provisions made for the health and comfort of the prospective 
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settlers. It is interesting to note that the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel was called upon to supply both ministers and school teachers 
and reported that it was providing six of each and was paying them the 
highest annual salaries ever paid for such services — £15 per year for 
school teachers and £70 per year for ministers. 

The volume has a reasonably good index. The character of the schol- 
arship is indicated by the appearance of a correction on the preface page 
of so immaterial an error as including an extra “‘e’’ in excellency. This 
set will prove of great value to American scholars as it makes the Jowrna! 
generally available for the first time and, also because all of the work of 
the board is included, so that the student may see the affairs of the vari- 
ous colonies in their relative importance as viewed by British officials. 


Colorado State Teachers College O. M. Dickerson 


Les Colléges et les Progrés du Libéralisme en Nouvelle-Angleterre. Période 
Coloniale. By Charles Mollon. (Paris: J. Vrin, 1929. xvi + 251 pp. 
30 frances. ) 

Vieille Amérique: La Louisiane au temps des Francais. By Georges Oud- 
ard. (Paris: Plon, 1931. 304 pp. 18 franes.) 

Champlain. By M. Constantin-Weyer. (Paris: Plon, 1931. ix + 240 pp. 
15 franes. ) 

The real source of the American Revolution was the effort for liberty 
which had been in progress in Europe some 200 years, and which had 
been primarily in the field of religion. Therefore, the beginnings of the 
Revolution in the New World must be found in the conflict of sects in 
New England, centering about the newly established colleges of Harvard 
and Yale. M. Mollon is not a romanticist; he prefers the scientific meth- 
od; hence his work is sober and well documented. The antics of Increase 
and Cotton Mather, witcheraft trials, and the efforts of the schools to 
wheedle money from rich Londoners lend color to the narrative. 

M. Oudard’s book deals first with the explorations and wanderings of 
Tonti, Joliet, and La Salle, with the discovery of the Mississippi, and 
with the early settlements of Louisiana. The second portion introduces 
France under the Regency. Bankrupt economically and politically, its 
efforts to develop holdings in the New World were futile. However, dur- 
ing this time, the lower part of the Mississippi Valley was being settled 
rapidly and opened for exploitation and trade. The third and last section 
deals with the transfer of the territory to the United States. This alertly 
written volume has a good bibliography. On the whole the book seems 
accurate. It devotes too much space to the early life of John Law, but 
the stimulating descriptions of ‘‘moeurs’’ and social conditions more 
than compensate for the misplaced emphasis. 
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Champlain is not a contribution to history; it is a work of popular- 
ization. Fortunately it avoids the pitfall into which so many French 
authors have fallen of late, that of ‘‘la vie romancée’’; it adheres to the 
accepted material about the great explorer. However, its unity is im- 
paired by the effort of the author to combat Parkman’s view that French- 
Canadian civilization was inferior to that begun by the English, and by 
a rambling discussion of the missionary work of Jesuits and Recollets. 
Undocumented and journalistic in style, the work is intended for the 
general reader. 


Emory University I. W. Brock 


Tidewater Maryland. By Paul Wilstach. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1931. 383 pp. Illustrations and maps. $5.00.) 

This book tells a lively story of that portion of old Maryland washed 
so generously by the ebb and flow of the Chesapeake tide. Maryland will 
soon celebrate her tercentenary and by that token the book is opportune. 
And while the author ranges through the length of tidewater history, 
quite the lion’s share of attention goes to the eighteenth century. Many 
strands of a varied life are entwined in the story, but the major em- 
phasis falls upon the character and interests of the dominant planter 
class which came to a fine flowering in the middle period. Geography, 
discovery, and first settlement each has its chapter, the eastern shore 
three, and the western shore seven. 

There is a lack of specific gravity in the book; for one does not find 
much in the way of cause and explanation. The author reckons very little 
with the play of economic forces. The book brings together curious 
pieces of historical bric-a-brac; tradition wags its tongue and legend 
yields its quaint tales. And yet the book has its value for one interested 
in social and cultural history. One comes to know the colonial worthies; 
to see the life on the plantations, in the commercial port of Baltimore, 
and in Annapolis, the social and political capital. One achieves acquaint- 
ance with their food and dress, assemblies and clubs, horse-racing and 
fox-hunting, their beautiful houses and fine furnishings, education and 
theatre, marriage and death. One travels with them along difficult roads, 
crosses on old-fashioned ferries, and stays at curious old taverns. And in all 
the author has caught and held something of the spirit and tradition 
of the fine old aristocracy which dominated colonial society. 

The story is told with great artistry of words, written for the delec- 
tation of the general reader. It beckons one to visit old Maryland and 
furnishes him with a colorful guide. The book is embellished with nearly 
forty well-chosen illustrations. 


State University of Iowa W. T. Roor 
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Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. By Edmund C. Burnett. 

Vol. V, January 1, 1780, to February 28, 1781. (Washington: Carne. 

gie Institution, 1931. lxiv + 611 pp.) 

This fifth volume of a series which first appeared in 1921, presents 
much valuable illustrative material upon the proceedings of the Con- 
tinental Congress. In each succeeding volume of these Letters the num- 
ber of manuscripts not hitherto published, has increased. In the fourth 
volume fully three-fourths of the contents had not been printed before, 
and the proportion in the present one is even greater. Among the import- 
ant letters which it has made available to the student of Revolutionary 
history, are those from the papers of General Nathanael Greene and of 
Sir Henry Clinton, both of these important collections being found in 
the William L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor. Other especially valuable 
letters Dr. Burnett found in the library of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, and, just as in previous volumes, he has made an extensive use 
of the papers of the Continental Congress, and other collections in the 
Library of Congress. Many additional letters come from widely scattered 
libraries too numerous to mention. Besides the letters themselves, there 
is much illustrative material of great value in the footnotes, and the 
student who uses this, and the four preceding volumes, is continually 
aware of the tremendous work Dr. Burnett has done in searching through 
so many collections in order to produce a definitive and comprehensive 
piece of work. 

The period covered, the thirteen months from January 1, 1780, to 
February 28, 1781, was one in which deep perplexities and difficult tasks 
confronted Washington, not the least of them the half-hearted codpera- 
tion he received from Congress. True to form, its members were con- 
tinually debating and intriguing, while matters went from bad to worse. 
Finances, the practical means of feeding and clothing the army, not to 
mention the pressing necessity for adequate military supplies, and the 
need to enlist a sufficient number of recruits, were among the problems 
that pressed for a solution. The Letters throw many interesting side- 
lights upon the rather futile attempts to meet these demands, and espe- 
cially upon the ill-judged appointment of the committee of three to visit 
headquarters, which caused General Nathanael Greene to resign as quar- 
termaster-general. But in the midst of this riot of fruitless plans and 
petty jealousies, the Letters also reveal the gradual emergence of a more 
businesslike executive and administrative machinery in Congress. The 
appointment of secretaries of war and of foreign affairs was accom- 
panied by a number of minor reforms. Another important matter was 
the fight over the western lands, which was practically settled by the © 
virtual pledge in the famous resolution of October 10, 1780, that they 
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would be formed into states with the same rights as the original ones. 
The final ratification of the Articles of Confederation, March 1, 1781, 
marked the end of the struggle and was, indeed the dawn of a new era. 
Needless to say, in its general make-up and in the niceties of editorial 
work, this volume maintains the high level which Dr. Burnett has 
already set for these Letters. The cross references, especially, are numer- 
ous, and are invaluable aids to the student, while Mr. David M. Matte- 
son has again prepared an index that is a model of its kind. The chron- 
ological list of letters is followed by the usual list of members of Con- 
gress, acccording to states, for the period covered by this volume. 


University of Cincinnati BEVERLEY W. Bonp Jr. 


Sir Billy Howe. By Bellamy Partridge. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1932. xiii + 301 pp. Illustrations, bibliography, and 
appendix. $3.50.) 

The Revolution which issues from the facile pen of Mr. Partridge is 
not a drama of tragedy and heroism, but a comic opera in which the 
patriots appear as country bumpkins and the British as masters of a 
dozen situations in which they could easily have crushed the rebellion. 
For political reasons, says Mr. Partridge, Sir William Howe, as a Whig, 
chose to let the war drag on, hoping that a show of force would bring 
the Americans to terms without the humiliation of an overwhelming de- 
feat. The Revolution would die a natural death; conciliatory measures 
would heal the wounds of empire; a destructive conquest would under- 
mine the basis of permanent union. Washington’s part is necessarily 
minimized, since his achievements were effected, not by reason of his 
own skill, but because of Howe’s leniency. 

Mr. Partridge, a free-lance journalist, has used the Gage, Clinton, and 
Germain papers in the Clements Library ; otherwise his researches do not 
appear to have been extensive. He writes with gusto in the spicy manner ; 
his wit plays gleefully on the foibles of the Americans; and his eye for 
the colorful lights on many amusing incidents not pertinent to this 
theme. A book so full of ‘‘surmises, jealousies, conjectures’’ ought to be 
more amply documented. Little positive evidence is presented in support 
of the main thesis; an accumulation of inferred probabilities is relied 
upon to establish a certainty. 

Although Mr. Partridge has not shown why Howe believed that mild 
military tactics would effect a reconciliation, the portrait of the general 
has the aspect of verisimilitude. But when it is asserted that Howe could 
easily have crushed the Revolution, one feels that too many actors and 
too much other scenery have been crowded off the stage. One gets no 
conception of the difficulties of subduing a multitude of isolated, self- 
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sufficing communities. It is also to be regretted that a book giving a 
political interpretation of a general has so little to say about either 
British polities or British war administration. 


University of Wisconsin Curtis NETTELSs 


Joseph Hawley, Colonial Radical. By E. Francis Brown. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931. xi + 213 pp. $2.75.) 

Joseph Hawley was known to his contemporaries as a ‘‘river god.”’ 
He is characterized by Mr. Brown, his first biographer, as ‘‘one of the 
most remarkable men produced by western Massachusetts in the eight- 
eenth century.’’ A graduate of Yale in 1742, a successful lawyer, a mem- 
ber of the Northampton board of selectmen and moderator of the town 
meeting for many years, he was little more than a local leader until, in 
1766, he was sent to Boston to represent his town in the General Court. 
As a member of this ‘‘ Parliament of Massachusetts Bay’’ his influence 
became province-wide, and but for ill health, his biographer thinks, he 
might well have played a prominent part on an even larger stage. He was 
soon a zealous and influential associate of such radical leaders as Samuel 
Adams, James Otis, and John Hancock in the pre-revolutionary contest 
with the British Crown. He was a leading member of revolutionary com- 
mittees of correspondence and of the provincial congresses. He ‘‘became 
the mainspring of the revolutionary movement in western Massachu- 
setts.’’ He was an early advocate of independence and confederation. He 
made an unsuccessful fight against provisions of the constitution of his 
commonwealth that were in conflict with his advocacy of religious liberty 
and political democracy. 

In his search for information regarding Hawley, Mr. Brown has made 
careful use of a mass of manuscript and printed records. As a result, he 
is able to tell the story of the events of his hero’s life with satisfactory 
completeness. But it is to be regretted that apparently there are not 
many records of the exact language that Hawley used when he spoke 
in the General Court and in the Northampton town meeting or corre- 
sponded with revolutionary leaders. Hawley remains, accordingly, some- 
what at a distance. In compensation, his biographer has presented val- 
uable descriptions, illuminating in their detail, of certain phases of the 
New England life of which Hawley was a part — college days at Yale, 
theological quarrels at Northampton (with Jonathan Edwards as the 
central figure), the professional activities of a lawyer with their side- 
lights on the private lives of long forgotten men and women, war with 
the French and the Indians, lawmaking in Boston, and the economic 
distress and rising tide of disorder that prepared the way for Daniel 
Shays. The book is written with dignity and clarity. 


University of Tennessee Puiie M. HAMER 
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Lambert Wickes, Sea Raider and Diplomat: The Story of a Naval Cap- 
tain of the Revolution. By William Bell Clark. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1932. xviii + 466 pp. Illustrations, appendix, bib- 
liography, and notes. $5.00.) 

It is only by using the word ‘‘diplomat’’ in the sense employed in 
Nelson’s famous saying, ‘‘A fleet of British ships of war are the best 
negotiators in Europe,’’ that the term can reasonably be coupled with 
Wickes’s name. That he, rather than the astute diplomat Franklin or 
Robert Morris and other members of the Committee of Secret Corre- 
spondence, alone foresaw that his raids from French ports upon British 
commerce might embroil the two countries in war is not reasonably sub- 
stantiated by the author. 

The biography is devoted largely to a study of affairs in France dur- 
ing the year 1777, when the French government was straining her neu- 
trality to the breaking point and the British ambassador, Argus-eyed, 
was watching every move made by Americans in that country. It is in 
this study that the author has made a scholarly contribution to Amer- 
ican naval history. He has thus shown the tremendous obstacles which 
confronted Wickes, and made a just estimate of the sea raider’s achieve- 
ments — the capture of a king’s packet off Falmouth and the taking of 
eighteen ships in the Irish Sea, which came ‘‘ within a hair’s breadth of 
bringing on a war between France and England”’ (p. 359). Wickes had 
the distinction also of conveying Franklin to France in his tall-masted 
black ship, Reprisal, the first American man-of-war to reach European 
waters. 

One finishes the biography, however, with an incomplete picture of 
Wickes in mind. This may be due to the fact that the biographer limits 
his treatment to the period from March, 1776 to October, 1777, he hav- 
ing discovered practically nothing about Wickes’s career prior to 1776. 
Wickes, himself, being a man of little education, as indicated by his 
picturesque spelling, wrote few letters. If the author had perused the 
Maryland Gazette of Annapolis, he might have discovered certain facts 
which have escaped his notice; such as, Wickes’s connection with the 
famous Peggy Stewart Tea Affair of October, 1774. 


United States Naval Academy Cares LEE LEwIs 


John Hanson, Our First President. By Seymour Wemyss Smith. (New 
York: Brewer, Warren and Putnam, 1932. x + 140 pp. Frontispiece 
and faesimile letters. $2.00.) 

This book was written for the express purpose of restoring John Han- 
son, a forgotten hero, to his proper place in American history. The aim 
of the author is laudable but when he lifts his hero to the plane of George 
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Washington (p. 39) one is tempted to express dissent. The mediocre men 
who represented the various states in Congress elected Hanson as their 
presiding officer in 1781. On the basis of that fact Hanson is called the 
‘*First President of the United States.’’ No doubt the author would 
have been willing to admit that he was not the type of chief executive 
that the president became after the adoption of the Constitution. It 
might be admitted that Hanson played an important role, as a delegate 
from Maryland, in getting the states which claimed western lands to 
cede the lands to Congress. It should be mentioned, however, that the 
cession came in the dark period of the Revolution when the leaders of 
the claimant states recognized that without greater unity of action the 
cause would probably be lost. Some statements in the book will be ac. 
cepted with considerable reservation by historians. Should John Adams 
be characterized as ‘‘Washington’s closest political friend and asso- 
ciate’’? Was Hamilton’s inferiority complex so important as a factor 
in bringing about the Constitution? Were the Articles of Confederation 
‘‘somewhat similar to the British government of the present day’’? The 
book is without table of contents, index, footnotes, and bibliography. Of 
the errors in proofreading the most serious are those which appear in 
quotations. 


W. BR. U. J.C. M. 


George Washington, Patron of Learning. By Leonard C. Helderman. 
(New York: The Century Company, 1932. xv + 187 pp. Illustra- 
tions. $2.50.) 

An historian has here accomplished what educators have too long neg- 
lected, namely an adequate portrayal of the position occupied by George 
Washington in American education. Against the background of eight- 
eenth century culture in Europe and America, Dr. Helderman sets forth 
Washington’s conception of a National University, shows the persistence 
of his dreams in modified forms, and concludes that the Library of Con- 
gress, the Carnegie Institution, the National Museum, the Naval Obser- 
vatory, the West Point and Annapolis Academies, and even the Bureau 
of Education and the Department of Commerce constitute in a larger 
sense the institution of which the founder and the donor dreamed. For 
Washington contributed his Potomac Company shares as an endowment 
— a lost endowment whose fate is here in part presented. 

Attention is directed to the Military Academy, to Washington College, 
Maryland, and to the academy at Alexandria, as beneficiaries of en- 
couragement or gifts. But the author devotes his most telling and per- 
haps his most engaging chapters to the pioneers in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, to their quest for education from the Princeton fountain head, and 
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to the founding of Liberty Hall, later Washington Hall, lineal precur- 
sor of Washington and Lee University, wherein the original endowment 
of James River shares is still intact — the only educational munificence 
of Washington with an unbroken history to the present. 

The index is not adequate, and considerably more might have been 
made of Washington as an educational philosopher, but within its limits 
of Washington as a patron rather than an educator, this admirable 
monograph deserves high praise for balance, judgment, and literary 
taste. 

Purdue University Louis Martin Sears 


The Mission of San Antonio de Padua (California). By Frances Rand 
Smith. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1932. ix + 108 pp. 
Illustrations, maps, chronology, and bibliography. $3.50.) 

This little study reviews the history and analyzes the architectural 
and engineering features of the mission which the Spaniards established 
in the Santa Lucia mountains below Monterey, California, in 1771. The 
historical review is based on documents previously translated and pub- 
lished by Dr. Herbert E. Bolton and others; the architectural analysis, 
enhanced by numerous artistic drawings and photographs, is based 
primarily on many visits to the mission site made by the author and 
other specialists representing various fields since 1909. It is the latter 
phase of the work, together with the identification revelations, that con- 
stitutes the contribution in the study. 

The body of the book is divided unequally under the following head- 
ings: (I) ‘‘Early Exploration; Establishment of the Mission’’; (II) 
‘Change of Location’’; (III) ‘‘Surveys and Official Records’’; (IV) 
‘Architecture’; (V) ‘‘Irrigation Systems’’; (VI) ‘‘An Indian Legend 
of Early Diseovery.’’ 

The composition and format of the study are good. The language is 
simple and direct; the numerous cuts are artistic and meaningful; and 
the contents are beautifully and durably bound. The only criticism the 
present reviewer has to offer is that the plan and scope of the study are 
exceedingly narrow for a separate volume. 


Ohio State Uniwersity LAWRENCE F’, HILu 


Forgotten Frontiers: A Study of the Spanish Indian Policy of Don Juan 
Bautista de Anza, Governor of New Mezico, 1777-1787: from the 
Original Documents in the Archives of Spain, Mexico and New Mez- 
ico. Translated, edited, and annotated by Alfred B. Thomas. (Nor- 
man, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1932. xvii + 420 
pp. Notes, bibliography, plates, and maps. $5.00.) 
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‘* Anza,’’ as he laconically signed his service-record (p. 365), is one of 
the most interesting of the many Spaniards who served their king in 
what is now our American Southwest. The significance of the period in 
which he lived and the importance of his services are attested by the 
five-volume work brought out by Dr. Bolton last year, which is now 
supplemented for the last ten years of Anza’s public service by the mags 
of documentary material gathered by Dr. Thomas and edited in this 
volume. 

What an opportunity Spain had, after 1763, to occupy, organize, and 
hold the vast regions from the Mississippi River to the Pacifie coast! And 
difficult as her position then was in European affairs, Spain did try to 
use her opportunity on these northern frontiers of New Spain. One phase 
of her attempt, after creating the administrative unit known as the 
‘‘General Commandancy of the Internal Provinces’’ in 1776, appears 
in the activities of Anza who was sent to govern the province of New 
Mexico. 

Anza seems, indeed, to have been one of the most notable and effective 
men of his time, and there is much to justify the enthusiasm with which 
Dr. Thomas has edited his materials, yet if one reads the preface and 
the historical background with a critical pencil, question marks will 
blossom on the margins at many points. Some of these queries may be 
answered by checking with the documents which follow, but others are 
opposite statements which seem to call for more substantial evidence 
than has thus far come out of the archives, or they need to be checked 
with material which other students have used. For example, the por- 
trayal of the first general commandant Croix, and his suecessor Neve, 
is greatly at variance with that given by Chapman in his volume on 
California. 

Of Anza’s own work Dr. Thomas says ‘‘the results were little short 
of remarkable’’ (p. ix). But his assertion that Anza ‘‘reorganized the 
towns and pueblos of New Mexico and built up their defense’’ is sub- 
stantiated only by the long note on the Miera map (facing p. 87) and by 
Morfi’s bare statements that in 1779 Anza ‘‘reduced’’ the villas of Santa 
Cruz and Albuquerque ‘‘to the regular form’’ (pp. 94, 101). His ill- 
advised plan to ‘‘ work over’’ Santa Fe was successfully thwarted by the 
residents. 

Again, it is a euphemism to say that ‘‘he opened a route between New 
Mexico and Sonora for trading and strategie purposes’’; for he traversed 
no country which the Spaniards had not known for many years, and the 
Gila Apaches in their mountain fastnesses were to continue defiant of 
Spanish, Mexican, and American authorities for another hundred years. 
Nor did Anza earry aid to the Moqui which ‘‘saved that people from 
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extermination.’’ The documents show rather that they continued to hold 
themselves proudly aloof from the Spaniards, and Anza’s effort was 
actually a failure. 

Where Anza’s qualities appear at their best is in his campaigning 
against the Comanche, and in his treaty negotiations with them and 
with the Ute and the Navajo, and in the effecting of an alliance 
with those three people against the Apache. The great induce- 
ment held out to these tribes was the opportunity to trade with the 
Spaniards, and the description of the first fair which Anza arranged at 
the pueblo of Pecos stirs the imagination (pp. 305-306). 

The index might have been made more helpful and there are various 
slips in proof-reading, but on the whole the book is an excellent piece 
of work. Dr. Thomas has rendered a large service to students of the 
Southwest. 


University of New Mexico LANSING B. BLoom 


The Visit of the ‘‘Rurik’’ to San Francisco in 1816. By August C. Mahr. 
Stanford University Publications, University Series: History, Eco- 
nomies, and Political Science, Vol. II, No. 2. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1932. 194 pp. Bibliography and _ illustrations. 
$1.50.) 

The material in this study is related to the visit of a Russian vessel to 
San Francisco during October, 1816. An excellent introduction (pp. 
11-27) is devoted to the personnel of the expedition, with biographical 
data on the most important members; to a brief abstract of the ‘‘ Rurik’s’’ 
log; and to the historical setting, with emphasis on the object of the 
visit to the Golden Gate. 

The body of the study (pp. 29-185) is a collection of documents writ- 
ten largely by three persons attached to the ‘‘Rurik’’ and by Spanish 
officials in California, and dealing primarily with the political and 
scientifie aspects of the expedition. Assembled from a variety of sources 
(English, French, German, Latin, Spanish), each document the original 
text of which was not in English is printed in both its original language 
and in English translation. While most of the documents have been 
translated and published hitherto in one place or another, some of them 
appear in published form in this study for the first time. 

One of the most valuable portions of the work is the section which 
‘contains a taxonomical arrangement of the botanical and mineralogical 
material collected’’ from the San Francisco Bay region by Adelbert von 
Chamisso, the romantic naturalist of the expedition, and Friedrich Esch- 
scholtz, the ‘‘ Rurik’s’’ surgeon. 

The seven plates, particularly those of the California poppy (repro- 
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duced from Chamisso) and the grizzly bear (reproduced from Louis 
Choris) add greatly to the value of the study. 

This ‘‘ collective travel-diary, containing the impressions which a group 
of intelligent travelers received from a visit to the Spanish mission and 
military post of San Francisco in the year 1816,”’ is a work of art and 
scholarship that will stand as an enduring monument to its author. The 
work of the press is also charming. 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F. Hit 


John Jacob Astor: Business Man. By Kenneth Wiggins Porter. 2 vyol- 
umes. Harvard Studies in Business History, I. Edited by N. S. B. 
Gras. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. Vol. I, xxvii + 
585 pp. Vol. II, xiii-+ 755 pp. Illustrations, documents, and bib- 
liographical note. ) 

This comprehensive biography of one of America’s best known mer- 
chants is the first of a series of the Harvard Studies in Business History. 
The extensive research upon which the study is based was made possible 
by generous gifts from those interested in this field of history. 

The various business activities of Astor are grouped under his major 
interests, such as wholesaling, organization of the fur trade, and real 
estate, and several minor activities like stock investments, retailing, 
commission, and banking. 

Astor’s business interests were extensive and well planned. From his 
central position in New York City he developed through his early man- 
hood an exact and comprehensive knowledge of American fur trade first 
as a buyer and retailer of furs, and later as organizer and chief stock- 
holder in a series of fur companies whose operations in the end included 
something like 90% of the furs handled in the United States. By 1800 he 
had developed a trading connection with China that was continued 
actively until 1825. In these years of successful trading operations in the 
Orient, he succeeded in combining the sandalwood trade of the Ha- 
waiian Islands with the business of collecting furs in the Mississippi 
Valley and on the west coast of North America and supplying the Rus- 
sians located there with trade goods. He sold these products in Canton 
and in exchange brought to New York cargoes of tea and silk and cotton 
goods. These first ventures were very successful, especially in the early 
years for the author has ascertained that Astor’s first heavy investment 
in city real estate, which reached a total of $750,000 by 1819, came quite 
largely from his Oriental trade. 

Astor is perhaps best known to the historian as the head of the Amer- 
ican Fur Company. His operations in the fur market centering in New 
York and such European cities as London and Amsterdam developed 
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until he became the active competitor of those two great Canadian organ- 
izations, the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West Company. 

He secured his mastery of the fur trade in the United States by the use 
of his large capital, with which he either drove out rivals or foreed 
them to unite with him. This accomplished, he next divided the acquired 
territory into departments, effecting a completely organized system that 
eliminated waste and guaranteed the highest possible efficiency. By the 
ingenious device of partnerships with the more important traders, he 
secured the advantage of their prestige in a given region while at the 
same time he compelled them to share with him the inevitable risks and 
losses of the fur trade. In the end this was quite sure to eliminate all but 
a few of these traders and leave in his hands the real estate that had 
been mortgaged to cover such losses. 

The author is inclined to attribute the extinction of the beneficient 
system of government trading posts and the immunity enjoyed by the 
American Fur Company in the illegal liquor traffic to Astor’s influence 
at Washington. His connections with at least three presidents and with 
many members of their cabinets is described rather completely and 
furnishes an excellent illustration of the early and intimate relation be- 
tween business and government. 

Between the date of his retirement from the American Fur Company 
in 1834 and his death in 1848, Astor devoted himself largely to real 
estate transactions in New York City and its suburbs. This gave him 
the bulk of his fortune and made him one of the richest men in the world. 

The work is especially well documented and the illustrations are an 
important addition to the source material presented in this exceedingly 
valuable work. 


University of North Dakota O. G. Lippy 


Fur Trade and Empire; George Simpson’s Journal: Remarks Connected 
with the Fur Trade in the Course of a Voyage from York Factory to 
Fort George and back to York Factory, 1824-1825; together with 
Accompanying Documents. Edited by Frederick Merk. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1931. xxxvi + 370 pp. Appendices and 
map.) 

This volume reveals not only the character of one of the most dynamic 
men of the nineteenth century, but its introduction, annotations, and 
appendices, as well as the diary and accompanying documents, point to 
the significance of many other factors than discovery and settlement in 
the ultimate solution of the Oregon question. It is a fascinating story 
that is told — how the Oregon country was reclaimed for British trade 
after 1821, largely through the remarkable vision and astounding physi- 
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eal energy of a man whose well-earned coat-of-arms bore of necessity 
the bar sinister. ’ 

The reader feels some twinges of exasperation. Although the diary ends 
in 1825, the appendix prints a miscellaneous collection of extraordinarily 
important documents. But why include documents as late as 1837 and 
not complete the story to 1846? Mr. Merk has shown such a comprehen. 
sion of the facts to 1837, but particularly through the year 1830, that 
one immediately longs to have him explain such obscure features of the 
Oregon troubles as Duff Green’s negotiations, John MacGregor’s in. 
sinuations of collusion between members of Parliament and congress. 
men, the repeal of the Corn Laws, and the Walker tariff. Despite the 
title, the whole focus of the book is obviously determined by the editor’s 
interest in Anglo-American relations in the Oregon country, and since he 
ean handle so admirably such distantly related topics as the liquor traf- 
fic, Indian missions, the Red River settlement, and the Canton market, 
he could doubtless also handle satisfactorily even such protean statesmen 
as Duff Green and Robert J. Walker. 

In Quebee the editor might have found some helpful material on 
Simpson’s relations with the Red River settlement and with the Oregon 
eountry. The archiepiscopal archives there contain important letters 
and reports from the Catholic missionaries in both regions. Simpson's 
name and the plans of the Honourable Company often appear in these 
documents and some of them might well have been used to supplement 
the otherwise inaccessible records of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
readily accessible but wretchedly transcribed copies of Selkirk papers: 
Mr. Merk has done well to have his copies of the Selkirk manuscripts 
collated in Seotland. 


Minnesota Historical Society Grace Lee NvTE 


The Pioneer Steamer California, 1848-1849. By Victor M. Berthold. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. xiii+ 106 pp. Appendices 
and illustrations. $5.00.) 

In this work, largely by quotations from primary sources, Dr. Ber- 
thold tells the story of the famous ‘‘California,’’ the ‘‘first steamer. . . 
to carry the first direct United States mail between New York and San 
Francisco.’’ Including layovers varying from one to twenty-three days, 
she made this trip in one hundred and forty-five days, from October 6, 
1848 to February 28, 1849, when she landed three hundred twenty-nine 
passengers at San Francisco. The ‘‘California’’ was the first large 
steamer — her capacity being eleven hundred tons — to navigate success- 
fully the storm-swept Straits of Magellan, only two others, the ‘‘Peru”’ 
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and the ‘‘Chile,’’ neither of which exceeded seven hundred tons, having 
preceded her. 

The ‘‘California’’ was the first of three steamers of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, the others being the ‘‘Panama’’ and the ‘‘Ore- 
gon.’’ All were built for service on the Pacific and for a time made 
more or less regular connections at the Isthmus with steamers of the 
United States Mail Steamship Company, the ‘‘ Faleon,’’ the ‘‘Georgia,’’ 
the ‘‘Ohio,’’ and the ‘‘Illinois,’’ built for use on the Atlantic. All were 
to supply the demand for transportation between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific oceasioned by the ‘‘Gold Rush’’ to the West. 

The author secured important information from the newspapers of 
the time, particularly those of New York and New Orleans. Good use 
was also made of a joint report of the secretary of the navy and the 
post-master general, on March 23, 1852, in response to a Senate request 
for information. For the better part of the journey the ‘‘Crosby Manu- 
script,’’ or the ‘‘Memoirs and Reminiscences of Henry E. Robinson,’’ by 
Elisha Osear Crosby, was used effectively. Appendices contain pas- 
senger lists and Colonel Mason’s report of August 17, 1848, on the 
California gold discoveries. 


West Virginia University C. H. AMBLER 


Fighting Men of the West. By Dane Coolidge. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1932. 343 pp. Illustrations. $3.75.) 

Mr. Coolidge, born in Massachusetts, has been acquainted with the 
West, as naturalist, photographer, and habitual tourist, since his twen- 
ty-first year. He is now fifty-nine, and has to his credit some forty 
Western novels. (A novel, in the ‘‘pulpwood’’ argot, is a story exceed- 
ing 25,000 words in length.) For readers of non-fiction, Mr. Coolidge 
now offers a platter of dry bones. Twelve men each receive a chapter: 
Goodnight, Chisum, Allison, Kosterlitzky, Perry Owens, Bill Greene 
(whose sketch is the best of the lot), Captains Mossman and Wheeler 
of the Arizona Rangers, Tom Horn, Burt Alvord, Captain Hughes of the 
Texas Rangers, and lastly, Death Valley Scotty, whose treatment here 
is particularly unimpressive by comparison with Bourke Lee’s Death 
Valley Men. These twelve lives have been utilized by Mr. Coolidge in the 
writing of his novels. For the present volume he has returned to the 
notes accumulated through years of random jotting, and has in each 
chapter restrung a series of anecdotes upon a loosely chronological con- 
tinuity. The level of the sketches may be gauged from two excerpts: 
‘For half the night, when they happened to meet on the wide plains 
along the Pecos, Chisum would keep Colonel Goodnight awake while 
he poured his heart out about this girl. He became crazy on that one 
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subject, though perfectly sane on any other, until gradually it warped 
his nature and made him a miser and a thief. All he loved now was 
money and cows’’ (p. 41). ‘‘ Even the brands of the outfits for which he 
worked have been changed in the account that follows. For the rustle 
wars are over and Tom Horn is hung; and the men who hired him, as 
well as those who sold him, will soon go before a higher Judge’’ (pp. 87. 
88). 


Chicago, Illinois E. Dovetas Brancu 


The Cradle of the Queen City: A History of Buffalo to the Incorpore- 
tion of the City. By Robert W. Bingham. (Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety, 1931. x + 504 pp. Illustrations and appendix.) 

Few sections of the continent of North America have a more inter- 
esting historical background than the Niagara region. As a part of 
New France, soldiers, missionaries, explorers, and traders were making 
their contacts there during the seventeenth century contemporaneously 
with settlements along the Atlantic coast of Europeans. And back of 
the invasion of Niagara by the white men lies the story of the red men. 
The author devotes about one-third of the volume to the Indians and 
whites before the coming of permanent settlers like Ezekiel Lane and 
Martin Middaugh to Buffalo creek after the Revolution. The rest of the 
volume is devoted to the succeeding third of a century antedating 
Buffalo’s incorporation as a city on April 20, 1832 — an event which con- 
stitutes the occasion for writing the book. Hence one finds in this vol- 
ume a history of a pioneer community in which the facts are assembled 
with an eye to relative significance, organized with a good sense of pro- 
portion, and interpreted in a vivacious and telling style. The interpre- 
tations are based on a discriminating use of the sources and such im- 
portant events as the operations of the Holland Lang Company, the 
War of 1812, and particularly the construction of the Erie Canal, which 
were creative factors in the development of Buffalo, are stressed. For- 
tunately considerable attention has been given to social history — vil- 
lage life, taverns, coffee-houses, stages. One notes the mention of schools, 
churches, libraries, and newspapers. The seventeen maps and illustra- 
tions add much to the interest and value of the work. An appendix 
contains the sale of lots by the Holland Land Company in the original 
survey of Buffalo which was then designated as New Amsterdam. As 
volume XXXI of the series published by the Buffalo Historical Society, 
this volume continues the valuable monographs which this active organ- 
ization has given to the public. 


The University of the State of New York A. C. Fiick 
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The Life and Times of Colonel Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky. By 
Leland W. Meyer. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 
508 pp. Illustrations, appendix, and bibliography. $5.50.) 

The title of this volume indicates the contents. The author has written 
in almost complete objectivity. He tells the life-story of Johnson without 
any concealment of facts or undue emphasis of moral short-comings. 

The first chapter is devoted to a geneaological and historical review of 
the Johnson family. Much history of the family runs throughout the 
volume. The major portion of the book, however, is devoted to Johnson’s 
politieal record. He is pictured, as he should be, as a rugged son of the 
frontier whose family rose to affluence. Johnson advocated principles 
of internal improvement, the acquisition of Canadian territory in 1812, 
and opposed the ‘‘intriguing element’’ of disloyalty in the West (p. 58). 
From the time he entered the tenth Congress (p. 58) he played an in- 
teresting role in national affairs, As a ‘‘ War Hawk’’ he believed war was 
a ‘‘blessing compared with submission to be taxed’’ by Great Britain. 
The author is not certain that Johnson killed Tecumseh, but to Johnson 
must go the eredit for Harrison’s decision to attack the British and the 
Indians at the Thames (pp. 124-25, 129). Johnson was an anti-Bank man 
until 1832, at which time he could see as much good as evil in it. His 
‘social and political philosophy’’ led him into the Jacksonian ranks, but 
he was at no time a slave to his party (p. 342). In 1836 he was elected 
by the Senate as vice-president of the United States, the only man ever so 
to be elected. He ardently advocated education for Christian leadership 
and the Christianization of the Indians. 

Professor Meyer has interwoven the narrative of Johnson’s life with 
contemporary national and western events. There are copious footnotes, 
an accurate index, and a lengthy bibliography of sources which the 
author has used while combing the field during his ten years of research. 
This study is certainly definitive, but it may be questioned whether 
Colonel Johnson is worth so much attention. With the exception of a 
few repetitions of thought which result from the use of quotations, it is 
remarkably free of errors. 


Miami University Wri E., Smirx 


The Fiery Epoch, 1830-1877. By Charles Willis Thompson. (Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1931. 367 pp. $3.00.) 

This book may give a new appreciation of General Grant to those who 
can disregard numerous errors and carelessness, but students of Amer- 
ican history will consult a more reliable account. Always interesting, this 
study approaches politics and war through important or dramatic char- 
acters. Its value is lessened by the discussion of the causes of the war 
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(pp. 1-84), while the treatment of reconstruction adds little of merit 
(pp. 316-350). The remainder contains the better passages which must 
be separated from much chaff. 

The informed reader will not have confidence in the author’s cop. 
clusions. Is it carelessness that results in misstatements, such as placing 
Illinois north of the ‘‘ Missouri Compromise deadline’’ (p. 79), or finding 
Grant in St. Louis at the beginning of the war (p. 191) ? Exaggeration 
is too common, such as ‘‘ Webster . . . was always ahead of his time and 
always right’’ (p. 69). Events, caused by numerous forces, are attri- 
buted to earlier dramatic and sometimes minor occurrences, as in the 
statements that ‘‘ Van Buren was the author of the Republican party”’ (p. 
50) and that an interview between Clay and Webster in 1850 pro- 
duced Appomattox (p. 66). ‘‘Had ... Webster been nominated [1844], 
he would have been elected’’ (p. 69), suggests a tendency toward the con- 
fident assertion of what might have been. The inadequate description of 
economic factors in chapters two and twenty-three betrays an important 
weakness. Bibliography and footnotes are lacking and the citation of 
authorities leaves the reader without page references and often without 
the title. Though some important published sources were used there is no 
satisfactory evidence of research. Calling the work a commentary (p. 
303) does not free the author from the standards of history for he writes 
‘*as one who seeks the truth’’ (p. 7). 


West Virginia University JoHN D. BARNHART 


Herschel V. Johnson of Georgia: States Rights Unionist. By Perey Scott 
Flippin (Richmond: The Author, 1931. xv + 336 pp. Illustrations.) 

In supplying an adequate biography of Herschel V. Johnson, Professor 
Flippin has filled an important gap in southern history. Johnson repre- 
sented that large but neglected group who loved both their section and 
the Union. He failed because more radical men insisted on an ‘‘irrepres- 
sible conflict.’’ 

For two decades before the War between the States, Johnson played 
an important part in the politics of Georgia. He was ‘‘born a Democrat”’ 
and his point of view was usually determined by the dual necessity of 
opposing Whigs and of keeping a firm hold on his constituents. He was 
first and always a Southerner; after that he was a Unionist. For political 
purposes he saw no reason for conflict between the two positions. South- 
ern interests could best be served by united action within the national 
Democratic party, and southern rights best maintained by firm alle- 
giance to the Union. 

After a decade or more of local service, Johnson was, in 1848, ap- 
pointed to the United States Senate. There he approved the annexation 
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of Texas and insisted that slavery had been forever placed beyond the 
reach of Congress by the Constitution. The Wilmot Proviso brought him 
into line with Calhoun’s ‘‘Southern Address’’ and led him to oppose the 
Compromise of 1850 as ‘‘the death knell of the Union.’’ It was a ‘‘very 
thinly disguised fraud upon our constitutional rights.’’ Yet he did not 
favor ‘‘separate state secession’’ — even though he believed it a right — 
and when the majority agreed to the compromise he yielded in good 
faith. ‘‘Sound men’’ were to be found in the North and West who had 
accepted this as ‘‘a final settlement of the slavery agitation.’’ 

In the ten years of testing after 1850, Johnson stood upon the ‘‘Geor- 
gia Platform’’ but talked much of ‘‘State Rights.’’ As governor for two 
terms, he kept his national outlook, expecting the North to enforce the 
‘Fugitive Slave Law’’ and his party to look after ‘‘our rights in the 
Union.’’ He opposed those who split the Democratic Convention at 
Charleston in 1860, favored the election of Stephen A. Douglas, and ac- 
cepted the nomination as vice-presidential candidate with him at Balti- 
more because he was certain that the Republicans were determined ‘‘to 
destroy the institution of slavery or . . . to destroy the Union.’’ He was 
acting for the best interests of the South. He knew that secession was a 
sectional danger as well as a national one. He took the lead to hold his 
state in the Union when the struggle came because he believed disruption 
meant ruin to the South. 

It is thus clear that Johnson cannot be called a Unionist per se. He 
was often simply the southern codperationist as opposed to the separate 
state secession group; he was more often the Southerner who saw the 
folly of sectional action to secure the rights of his people. Professor 
Flippin does not always understand this clearly and falls into the com- 
mon error of making too much of Johnson’s Union sentiments. He some- 
times overlooks the personal equations in Georgia politics which set a 
man in a false national position because of the necessity of being con- 
sistent against local political foes. Johnson was never in danger of 
‘‘bolting his seection’’; he was never more than an intelligent critic of 
the Confederacy. 

There is much of valuable detail in Professor Flippin’s book on seces- 
sion in Georgia, on local and national affairs in the Confederacy, and on 
the period of Reconstruction. He offers convincing evidence of John- 
son’s leadership, as against that of Alexander H. Stephens, in resist- 
ance to secession. He shows again the conservative character of the great 
common people of the section and their weakness in the face of emotional 
appeal. He makes it quite clear that there might have been a liberal 
party, perhaps even a white Republican party in Georgia, if Reconstrue- 
tion had not become ‘‘a crime.’’ 
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The book is heavily documented and quotations abound. The author 
has used abundant materials in a careful and scholarly way. He some. 
times gives reminiscences equal place with contemporary documents. 
but it is usually by way of repetition and does not weaken the work 
In all, he has made an invaluable contribution to American history. 


University of Chicago AVERY CRAVEN 


Chase and Civil War Politics. By Donnal V. Smith. (Reprinted from the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly for July and October. 
1930. Columbus: F. J. Heer Printing Company, 1931. 181 pp. Bib- 
liography. Frontispiece. ) 

This monograph originally appeared in the July and October, 1930, 
numbers of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly. With 
slight modifications it is reprinted as Volume 2 of the Ohio Historical 
Collections. The author and the editorial committee in charge of these 
publications are to be congratulated upon the high standard established 
by this work for succeeding numbers of this series. 

If Salmon P. Chase was an amateur in finance, this monograph does 
not enhance his reputation as an astute politician. He was never able to 
count upon the loyalty of his state in supporting his claims for the 
presidency. He failed to become the exponent of any popular measure. 
His associates were poorly selected to advance his political aspirations. 
His inordinate ambition was too apparent to inspire confidence. With 
his eye singly upon the presidency, Chase appears unable to differentiate 
between the flattery of disgruntled generals, carping critics of the mag- 
nanimous Lincoln, and the cautious advice of a few disillusioned friends 
that he was often too sanguine in estimating his popular strength. 

The sordid politics of the Civil War era is retold by the author in a 
literary style not often found in such works. In centering attention alone 
upon the political aspirations of Chase the writer has, however, over- 
emphasized the weaknesses of the man. Chase did have ability; and as 
the author shows he did refuse to change the personnel of his depart- 
ment in order to assist his candidacy. It is very doubtful, however, that 
the ambitious, discontented Chase ever found solice in the pseudo-Shake- 
spearean philosophy he so roquenty quoted, ‘*Be satisfied with skim 
milk when you can’t get cream.’ 





University of Cincinnati Reemvatp C, McGrane 


A Colonial at Gettysburg and Spotsylvania. By Varina D. Brown. (Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina: The State Company, 1931. xvi + 333 pp. 
Appendix, illustrations, and maps. $3.00.) 

The streams of the mighty armies of the North and South that once 
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thor surged through our national life have dwindled, with time, into tiny 
trickles of aged and bent survivors. Before long the last veteran will 


OMe. 

oo have passed on to the great beyond to join the hosts that have gone 

ork. before him. There are few left to fight the war over and over again, but 
every now and then a memoir or a group of letters find their way into 

™ print, brought there by children or grandchildren or by research students 
who see in them according to their respective lights, an opportunity to 

the defend the writer’s names and actions to posterity or to add something 

Der. worth while to the mass of material that has already appeared. 

sib- The book under consideration is such a contribution written by a 
daughter and based on memoirs, reminiscences, recollections, and re- 

30, ports. Colonel Joseph Newton Brown, the subject, was a brave, capable, 

ith and gallant soldier, a suecessful business man, and a Christian gentleman, 

nal who spent his life, with the exception of four years of war, in and about 

Se Anderson, South Carolina. 

od There are two parts, the first being a brief account of Colonel Brown’s 


career based on personal knowledge and supplemented by extensive quo- 
tations from contemporary letters and memoirs written by Colonel 
Brown and some of his brothers-in-arms. The narrative is irregular and 
somewhat sketchy, though the character and personality of Colonel 
7 Brown emerge clear and distinct. 
. The second part was written to correct ‘‘some errors in popular his- 
1 tories of Gettysburg’’ and concerning the fighting in the salient at 
Spotsylvania in May, 1864. The ‘‘errors’’ of Gettysburg history, though 
minor, tend to minimize and obseure the work of A. P. Hill’s corps of 
which Colonel Brown’s command was a part. At Spotsylvania, ‘‘ Colonel 
Brown had, in eighteen hours of observation, better opportunity to see 
and understand the terrible contest on the Bloody Angle line, than any 
other man,’’ for he commanded there during most of the fighting and 
. was one of the few officers who survived unscathed. His own written 
‘ narrative together with other observations of Confederate participants 
tend to put some of the details of this bitter fighting in a new light, but 
do not affect the general understanding of what took place. 

The first half of the book is not well organized ; the second half is more 
limited in its aim, though it uses most of the same sources supplemented 
and corrected by the Official Records. There is no bibliography, but there 
are several maps, and an index. The book is well printed and well bound. 


Great Neck, Long Island Tuomas Rosson Hay 


Lee, The Soul of Honor: An Appreciation by an Orientalist with Addi- 
tional Facts. By John E. Hobeika. (Boston: The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1932. 303 pp. Frontispiece and appendix. $2.50.) 

This volume does not deserve the attention of the historian. It repre- 
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sents neither research nor scholarly interpretation. The author has 
simply borrowed the extravagances of others and woven them into 4 
greater extravagance. The style is florid; the judgments uncritical; the 
final picture of Robert E. Lee, distorted and unreal. A hero again suffers 
at the hands of a worshipper. 

The central theme of the book — if it may be said to have one, is that 
the South fought not for slavery but for self-government. The North 
was entirely to blame. ‘‘It was the mere spirit of commercial greed which 
moved a wholly commercial race to wage, under mask, a war of de. 
struction for personal interest and expansion.’’ Lee was the hero of that 
war. A Christian gentleman always following duty but surpassing all 
others in the mastery of his generalship. He emerges from the book much 
more of a god than a human. 

These conclusions are reached after the author has been ‘‘ compelled 
to dive deeply into the wells of the great and drink from their cup of 
bountifulness as it tenders truth free from prejudice.’’ They are clothed 
in a style that can best be shown by quotation. Here is Lee in the Mex- 
ican War: 

‘Lee was in the full vigor and ripeness of his manhood, he had grown 
to the fullness of life, and with the break of dawn, as the dew begins to 
melt with the early rising sun, he grew in purity, in greatness and in- 
telligence ; like a river going through the thick forest, he went through 
the Mexican campaign and became a victor, with the eyes of his coun- 


trymen resting upon him, giving assurance that the man was to fill 
future vacancies in American generalship.”’ 


University of Chicago AveRY CRAVEN 

Jewish Pioneers in America, 1492-1848. By Anita Libman Lebeson. (New 
York: Brentano’s, 1931. x + 372 pp. Illustrations, notes, and bib- 
liography. $4.00.) 

This volume is a Jewish Book Club selection. Perhaps on that account 
it should be judged as a book intended to make a somewhat popular 
appeal, rather than by the strict canons of modern scientific historical 
technique. In its rambling way, it wanders leisurely over the wide range 
of Jewish activity in America from the time of Columbus to the German- 
Jewish migrations of the 1840’s. Reference is made to nearly all the 
colonies and states, with occasional excursions into South America, 
Mexico, and the West Indies. Two-thirds of the book is devoted to the 
period before the American Revolution. 

The story of the Jewish immigrant, at least in the early days, is one 
of persecution and discrimination, and of the long and eventually suc- 
cessful struggle for the removal of civil disabilities, and incidentally, of 
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has oceasional rivalry and antagonisms between Spanish and Portuguese 
Oa Jews and the German-Jewish immigrant. The author has assembled a 
the mass of material not easily available elsewhere, which throws light on 
fers such a variety of Jewish activities as the founding of the earliest con- 

gregations, social and cultural activities, the role of the Jews in Amer- 
hat iea’s wars, and the gradual penetration of the new West by Jewish 
rth pioneers, especially the peddler with his pack, who presently graduated 
ich to a horse and wagon, and then to the store or trading post from which 
de- some of the great mercantile establishments of our time have evolved. 
lat Many interesting individuals and Jewish families have been rescued 
all from oblivion. Their story has been sympathetically told, and in the main, 
ch without that exaggeration of statement which occurs frequently when 

historians undertake to tell the story of the immigrant group to which 
ed they belong. 
of The bibliography is a long one. It is unclassified, and some items are 
od listed twice, but it contains some material which will be new to even the 
x- specialist in the field. The author has leaned heavily on the American 


Jewish Historical Society Publications —in fact, these have been her 
most important sources. The book is loosely organized, repetitious, and 


‘0 full of undigested fragments. The author has followed neither a careful 
1- topical nor chronological arrangement. It is irritating to have a dis- 
h | cussion of Jewish pioneers in the Ohio Valley followed by a sudden 
: jump to Moritz of Saxony and his plans for a Jewish state in South 
] America. A lot that has been said of the Jew would apply equally 


to other immigrant groups, for example, sentences like: ‘‘The contribu- 

tion of the Jew was that he triumphed over the untravelled wilderness.’’ 

The author’s really essential contributions could have been made in 
. one-half the space. 


Ohio State University CarL WITTKE 


The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration: A Study of Immigrant 
Churches. By George M. Stephenson. (Minneapolis: The University 
of Minnesota Press, 1932. vii + 542 pp. Illustrations, bibliography, 
and index. $4.50.) 

Professor Stephenson’s main purpose has been to stress the influence 
of religion upon Swedish immigration, and to trace the religious history 
of the Swedish-American element in the United States. This is no easy 
task, for, although the church was one of the agencies contributing to 
Swedish-American unity, it necessitates following many currents that 
run back and forth across the Atlantic, a discussion of the theological 
and proselyting activities of many denominations, the conflict between 
a rigorous and to a degree theologically barren Church of Sweden and 
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the pietistic and occasionally fanatical movements of protest which af. 
fected the history of Swedish emigration in the nineteenth century. The 
author skillfully weaves his way through a bewildering maze of synods, 
conferences, and warring factions, and enlivens what might easily become 
a tedious recital with charming biographical sketches of important 
Swedish leaders in the American vineyard of the Lord. 

This book could only have been written by one who is bilingual, and 
whose own experiences give him an intimate approach to the story of 
the people from whom he has sprung. It required courage to pass his. 
torical judgments on the activities and personnel of religious groups 
that are still militantly alive, but Professor Stephenson has done this 
effectively and in good taste. His narrative is a sympathetic, but en- 
tirely balanced and critical, and, on oeeasion, gently ironical, discussion 
of a mass of highly charged religious materials. 

But this study is more than a detailed discussion of religious forces. 
It is in other respects also a substantial contribution to the rapidly 
growing literature on immigrant contribution, for it includes many 
pages on community life in Swedish-American areas, a history of edu- 
cational institutions, and a discussion of journalism, and the many forces 
which made for a phenomenally rapid Americanization of the Swedes. 
A critical bibliography of over thirty pages attests the author’s prodigi- 
ous industry, and reveals the use of a mass of material gathered in 
Sweden through the aid of a Guggenheim fellowship. 


Ohio State University CarL WITTKE 


Russlanddeutsche Siedlungen in den Vereinigten Staaten. Yon Richard 
Sallet. (Chicago: Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Histor- 
ischen Gesselschaft von Illinois, 1931. 126 pp.) 

The census of 1920 counted over 300,000 in the American population 
who were born in Russia or of parents who had come from Russia, but 
whose native tongue was German. In this monograph, Mr. Sallet follows 
the story of this immigrant group from the early 1870’s, when the mi- 
gration to the United States began, to the present time. His work is all 
the more welcome because Professor Faust, in his German Element in the 
United States does not deal with this Russian-German group. 

These people are not Russians, but descendants of strong German 
minorities from the Volga, the Black Sea, Volhynia, and Lithuania. 
About one tenth are Mennonites; the rest are divided among Catholic 
and Protestant congregations. Economie and religious causes played 
their part in stimulating the movement to America, but the exodus 
from Russia really began when the Czar, in a ukase of 1871, revoked 
the exemptions from military service hitherto granted to this German 
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af- minority. The emigrants scattered throughout the Middle and Far West, 
The and into Canada, attracted by free homesteads, railroad lands, the beet 
ods, sugar industry and immigration propaganda. 
Me About half of this study deals with a careful enumeration of the Rus- 
ant sian-German settlements in the United States. The rest makes more 
interesting reading, for it describes the life of the pioneers, their church- 
ind es, newspapers, societies, political affiliatiors, experiences during the 
of World War, and their attitude toward the stirring events in Russia 
Lis- and Germany since the war. The author has done a piece of work for 
Ips which the student of immigrant contributions to America will be gen- 
his uinely thankful, for it is only upon scores of monographs of this type 
n- that historians will eventually be able to base their appraisal of the 
on importance of this theme in American development. 
. Ohio State University Cart WITTKE 
ly The Mexican Immigrant, His Lafe-Story. Autobiographic documents 
hy collected by Manuel Gamio. (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
u- Press, 1931. xiii + 288 pp. $3.00.) 
es In carrying on during 1926-27 a study of Mexican immigration — the 
" general findings of which were published in 1930 (Mexican Immigra- 
tion to the United States. A Study of Human Migration and Adjust- 
in ment) — Dr. Gamio and his assistants obtained statements made by 
Mexican immigrants themselves as to their experiences and their reflec- 
tions upon those experiences and reduced them to documentary form. 
These documents, which record what the immigrants said in the course 
of ‘‘guided interviews,’’ were too extensive to be included in the afore- 


cited volume, of which the present volume is printed as Appendix I. In 
securing statements, the investigators first established relations of con- 
fidence with the immigrant and then induced him to speak spontaneously 
on matters that came to him. ‘‘ When the confidence of the individual was 
once gained and he found himself in a state of voluntary eloquence, the 
observation was completed by direct questioning.’’ 

Such a procedure naturally made for a variety of topics mentioned in 
the documents, ‘‘and also, in part, for the degree of uniformity that 
nevertheless characterizes them.’’ Statements from seventy-six immi- 
grants — three-fourths of whom are men — were thus secured and make 
up the volume under review. The documents have been grouped under 
the following eight chapter headings: ‘‘The Mexican Leaves Home’’; 
‘First Contacts’’; ‘‘The United States as a Base for Revolutionary Ac- 
tivity’’; ‘‘The Economie Adjustment’’; ‘‘Conflict and Race-Conscious- 
ness’’; ‘‘The Leader and the Intellectual’’; ‘‘ Assimilation’; ‘‘The Mex- 
ican-American.’’ The documents constitute a notable compilation of 
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human-interest experiences that are of value to the sociologist and the 
social historian. 


Umversity of Texas CHARLES WILson Hacker? 


Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1917, 
Supplement 1, The World War (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1931. elxvi + 708 pp.) 

This is the fourth of the series of supplementary volumes in which the 
Department of State is assembling the diplomatic correspondence of the 
United States during and relating to the World War. The routine papers, 
1914-1919, have already made their appearance in the Foreign Relations 
for the respective years. In its general arrangement this volume re- 
sembles its predecessors, with excellent analysis, calendar, and index, 
Its contents ordinarily stop with the entry of the United States into the 
war in April, 1917; but the papers relating to the Latin-American coun- 
tries and certain of the Oriental countries run throughout the year. 

In its doctrinal content, the volume is a sharp letdown from the ten- 
sion of its predecessors. The volumes for 1914, 1915, and 1916 contain 
much of the note of hopefulness, naive hopefulness perhaps, with which 
a new generation in the United States faced its first war, unable to 
believe that the belligerents would not respond at once to a logic sounder 
than their own. That logic failed, and drift to war was obvious. The 
opening papers deal with the replies to the peace overtures of December, 
1916, and show how impasse instead of agreement had been reached. ‘‘If 
there is an historical fact established at the present date,’’ declared the 
French reply, ‘‘it is the wilful aggression of Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary to insure their hegemony over Europe and their economic domina- 
tion over the world’’ (p. 7). And Germany was not less dogmatic 
in its assertions: ‘‘Germany and its allies, having been com- 
pelled to take up arms in the defense of their freedom and existence 
.... Will earry on the struggle until they win a peace that will guaran- 
tee to their peoples honor, existence, and free development’’ (pp. 12, 14). 
The historians, since 1919, have been engaged in the rather barren 
attempt to allocate war guilt. The administration of President Wilson, 
without the benefit of their researches, faced the situation of imminent 
war and long-deferred peace. The ‘‘peace without victory’’ speech of 
January 22, 1917, was futile as a device to end the contest, but it set an 
objective that was visible when the treaty was signed. Here as elsewhere, 
the full meaning of the United States documents is obscure, and awaits 
the gloss that may be available when Mr. Ray Stannard Baker has com- 
pleted his examination of the Wilson papers. 

The volume contains a mass of documents covering the petty details 
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of the transition from peace to war. The German legations, where in 
United States custody, had to be transferred; American affairs had to 
be placed in friendly hands; the American republics were involved in 
multiple readjustments ; and the United States, from caustic observation 
of the conduct of belligerents, had to reverse its arguments as it began 
to follow the course that it had criticized. Yet it is to be noted that, even 
after the breach with Germany, the United States protested against the 
British erection of ‘‘dangerous areas,’’ reserving ‘‘all of its rights in the 
premises,’’ on the ground that “‘the question of appropriating certain 
portions of the high seas for military operations, to the exclusion of the 
use of the hostile area as a common highway of commerce, has not be- 
come a settled principle of international law’’ (p. 519). It is interesting 
also that Mr. Lansing, as late as December 11, 1917, felt himself war- 
ranted in saying that ‘‘the United States Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion... iS a private and not a governmental organization’’ (p. 385). 

The series of which this is a part is indispensable, and its early com- 
pletion is greatly to be desired. 


University of California Freperic L. Paxson 


American Food in the World War and Reconstruction Period: Opera- 
tions of the Organizations under the Direction of Herbert Hoover, 
1914-1924. By Frank M. Surface and Raymond L. Bland. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1931. xxi + 1033 pp. Illustrations, 
tables, notes, and bibliography. $10.00.) 

The record of the relief work carried on by the United States in Eu- 
rope during the ten years from 1914 to 1924 is an inspiring and cheer- 
ing one. Beside the disorganization, the want, and the suffering of that 
period the difficulties of our present depression shrink to smaller pro- 
portions. The elaborate volume under review tells the complete story for 
the first time, although various phases have already been described ip 
separate monographs. 

The history of American relief work in Europe divides itself into four 
major operations. The first of these was that of the Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium, from November, 1914 to August, 1919, when nearly 
10,000,000 people in the highly industrialized regions of Belgium and 
northern France, which were then under German rule, were provided 
with food and other supplies. After the United States entered the war, 
the needy allies were supplied with food through the United States 
Food Administration from April, 1917 to June, 1919 — a contribution 
which determined the final solution of the war quite as much as men or 
munitions. From November, 1918 to August, 1919—the Armistice pe- 
riod — relief was extended to millions of starving people, in Central 
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and Eastern Europe, who would otherwise have died in the greatest 
famine the western world had experienced in three hundred years, Dur. 
ing the Reconstruction period, from August, 1919 to July, 1923, chia. 
feeding work was carried on, primarily in Poland and Austria, while 
general relief was extended to Russia in the terrible famine of 1921-99. 
The work during these ten years, involving an expenditure of over 
$5,000,000,000 and a transfer of almost 34,000,000 tons of commodities 
(mostly food, but including some clothing and medical supplies), was 
carried on under the direction of Herbert Hoover or by organizations 
which he headed. Although the account is largely statistical and wholly 
factual, it constitutes a tribute to the organizing genius of one man. 
The authors are eminently qualified for the enormous task of organiz-. 
ing and interpreting the complicated accounts of these far-reaching 
transactions, for Dr. Surface served as statistician for the Food Admin- 
istration and the U. 8. Grain Corporation, while Mr. Bland was statisti- 
cian with the American Relief Administration. They have presented a 
clear and complete account of these transactions, describing not only the 
organization and administration of the relief agencies, but also the 
conditions in the various countries to which relief was extended, and 
giving a complete statistical presentation in seven hundred pages of 
tables. The volume is a model of clarity, accuracy, and completeness. 


University of Illinois E. L. Bogart 


The United States and The League of Nations, 1918-1920. By Denna 
Frank Fleming. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1932. ix + 559 
pp. Lllustrations, bibliography, and appendix. $5.00.) 

This volume is the outgrowth of the author’s study of treaties which 
the United States refused to ratify, or to which it has given its consent 
conditionally. He begins with a chapter on the rise of the league idea, and 
then traces events, through the congressional elections of 1918, the 
framing of the Covenant, the making of the treaty, the amendments, 
Wilson’s appeal to the people, the debates on the reservations, the 
solemn referendum, the attack upon Wilson by his opponents and an 
estimate of Wilson and Lodge; and finally, ‘‘after the Senate had killed 
the most important treaty ever presented to it,’’ a chapter — ‘‘ Towards 
the Future’’— in which the author gives his own interpretations. 

‘‘The viewpoint here presented is,’’ in the author’s own words, ‘‘that 
of one who could not believe as a university student in 1914 that human 
civilization had advanced so far only to confess its impotence before 
the assaults of any militarized nation which chose to deny the existence 
of either law or right, other than its own necessity. This belief was 
not abandoned during our own participation in the war and it is still 
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held. It predisposes the writer, moreover, to personal acceptance of the 
leadership of Woodrow Wilson. . . .”’ 

In view of this personal acceptance of leadership, it is not strange 
that the author should take the position that under the circumstances 
Wilson obtained the best treaty possible, that it should have been signed 
by the United States and that the opposition to it arose from political 
motives rather than from a sense of justice or an honest conviction that 
the treaty would wreck Europe and involve America in its ruin. But to 
this reviewer it seems that, while it is intelligible that a treaty made 
during a period of war madness would violate every principle of justice 
—ineluding the fourteen points — there was more reason for opposition 
to it than the book indicates. Article 10 of the Covenant made it impos- 
sible to correct the defects, as subsequent events have shown, without 
the free hand which the United States maintained by remaining inde- 
pendent. While it is true that Lodge and a group of his followers were 
not animated by a sense of justice for Germany, La Follette and Reed 
of Missouri, to mention only two, were not interested in a vindictive 
peace that ‘‘would keep Germany down,’’ as Taft expressed it in a 
speech in Boston. The assumption that signing the treaty, and joining 
the League which would maintain the status quo, would mean a better 
world order is to confuse cessation of hostilities with peace. In other 
words, the war has continued for eighteen years not because America 
failed to enter the League but because the treaty of Versailles was not a 
peace treaty, a fact that was pointed out by leading liberal statesmen 
and publicists in both Europe and America; and while this group was 
in the minority its members spoke for a far larger following than the 
author seems to realize. But this does not mean that Professor Fleming 
is prejudiced or unfair; opinions on this subject will perhaps always 
differ, and while the work is written from the standpoint of a pro- 
Leaguer, it is a graphic, informing account that should be read by all 
students of this tragic period. 

Oberlin College Karu F. GeIser 


The Navy: Defense or Portent? By Charles A. Beard. (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1932. 198 pp. $2.00.) 

For some years now the proper relationship of the navy to national 
defense and to future American foreign policy has been the subject of 
much confused discussion. There has been argument as to the policy of 
unrestricted building versus treaty limitation, as to limitation by bnd- 
getary allotment versus tonnage ratios, and as to limitation by cate- 
gories versus global tonnage. Finally, there has been no little argument, 
at least in some quarters, as to the question of civilian versus expert 
control of naval policy. 
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To this discussion Dr. Beard has added a contribution of distinct jm. 
portance. It is true his book contains little which will be of value to the 
professional historian, but the book should do a valuable service to the 
lay reader in clearing away much of the fog which has obscured the 
true nature of a proper American naval policy. 

The author never minces words in paying his respects to those who 
insist upon America’s need for a greater navy. He is apparently some- 
what fearful lest this country fall into the same mistaken policy followed 
by the German Empire and he elaborates at length upon the process 
whereby that nation was seduced by the mirage of a powerful fleet. He 
makes clear his own convictions as to the designs of naval officers for 
control over American foreign policy and he makes equally clear his own 
belief in their very great limitations. Supreme civilian control, he insists, 
is the one principle which can never be lost from sight in the conduct 
of all military affairs. 

It was natural that the author should have been interested in the 
connection between big navy propaganda and the various interested 
industrial groups. His review of the Shearer exposé is less interesting 
in this connection than his disclosures concerning the persons and or- 
ganizations responsible for the founding of the recently notorious Navy 
League, and it is unfortunate that he was not able to secure facts as to 
the nature of its present membership. If the steel interests are still in 
predominant control of the League it is high time that ample publicity 
be given to that fact. 

The book is popular in treatment, being largely a collection of articles 
previously published in periodicals, but it is written in Dr. Beard’s 
usual forthright and vigorous style, a style which so completely lacks 
the flat two-dimensional quality of the work of most American academic 
writers. 


University of Wisconsin Grayson L. Kirk 


Emotional Currents in American History. By J. H. Denison. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. xvi + 420 pp. $5.00.) 

Most students of history of the present day would probably agree 
with Mr. Denison that emotions stirring men to action, individually or 
collectively, are powerful factors in any situation; that a creed, a con- 
viction, an ideal, even a prejudice, racial or religious, can produce s0 
powerful an emotional discharge as to induce men on its behalf to give 
life itself; that emotional discharges can be produced by a phrase or a 
watchword representing an idea that the average man may be intellect- 
ually incapable of grasping in its entirety. Approximately the last half 
of Mr. Denison’s book is a picture based largely on his own observations 
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of the complex and conflicting emotions that have swayed classes, groups, 
creeds, and races in the United States in the past generation. It is a sur- 
vey quite complete and convincing and, although it is marked by strong 
emotion on Mr. Denison’s part, it is full of suggestion for any serious 
student of the period. 

As to the earlier part of the book, the present reviewer has reserva- 
tions; in it Mr. Denison attempts to trace the weaving interplay of a 
series of emotions and static intellectual states which he works into the 
background of American history from its beginnings to 1898. This 
part of the book is rather painfully written. It is done very largely in 
the metaphors of electricity, meteorology, and oceanography, and the 
endless reeurrents of ‘‘dynamic,’’ ‘‘dynamic state,’’ ‘‘current,’’ ‘‘sta- 
tic,’’ ‘‘powerhouse,’’ ‘‘power lines,’’ ‘‘tornado,’’ ‘‘cyclone,’’ ‘‘storm,”’ 
‘‘eross tides,’’ ete., interspersed with personifications like the Enchan- 
tress (commercialism, transmuted in our own age into the Fairy God- 
mother) gets insufferably wearisome. Moreover, his narrative gives no 
room to define in more than a sentence or two the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Dy- 
namie,’’ ‘‘Gallie Dynamic,’’ ‘‘ English Static,’’ ‘‘ New England Dynamic 
Current,’’ and the other forces which weave themselves back and forth 
from page to page. Quite possibly there were distinctive English, Gallic, 
or New England intellectual or emotional contents, that, defined with a 
sure and light touch and keen differentiation, might be illuminating. But 
defined as barely as they must be in Mr. Denison’s book, their applica- 
tion to the course of American history throws no new light on it. It is 
perhaps seareely fair to tax Mr. Denison with a lack of knowledge of 
the finer nuances and overtones in American history. His broad general- 
izations, time and again can be challenged on a majority of their details 
(see for instance pages 55, 207) ; probably their very inexactness is in- 
evitable if he is to crowd the emotional content of American history to 
1898 into his first 200 pages; but his attempt to do so detracts from the 
value of the last half of his book. 


University of Illinois THEODORE ©. PEASE 


Public Papers and Letters of Angus Wilton McLean, Governor of North 
Carolina, 1925-1929. Edited by David Leroy Corbitt. (Raleigh: 
Council of State, State of North Carolina, 1931. xxvii + 921 pp. 
Frontispiece. ) 

For several years North Carolina has been alive to the desirability of 
preserving documentary material in usable form. This collection of the 
papers and letters of Angus Wilton McLean, governor from 1925-29, is 
the third of the executive series. It contains the messages to the general 
assembly, all proclamations, seventy public addresses, many statements 
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to the press on current topics, a selection of letters, a defense of the 
creation of the office of pardon commissioner with some typical reports, 
and, finally, considerable material upon the working of the budget 
bureau. 

When Governor McLean took office the general assembly had for years 
been appropriating larger sums than the revenue provided. Governor Me. 
Lean, a successful lawyer and financier, had previously served as diree- 
tor and managing director of the United States War Finance Corporation, 
and as assistant secretary of the treasury of the United States. He took 
office and pledged to furnish a business administration. A large part of 
the volume is devoted to the story of his successful efforts to reorgan- 
ize the fiscal structure of the state, and balance the budget, and to his 
somewhat tentative attempts to simplify state and local government in 
the interest of economy and efficiency. 

The public addresses contain some interesting material, though there 
is naturally much repetition. They deal largely with economic and in- 
dustrial questions and not only reflect the psychology of a successful 
business man but also throw considerable light upon a rapidly expanding 
commonwealth. Only a selection of letters is given and one wonders why 
some were included. The section on the budget shows clearly how the 


fiscal affairs of a state which had been conducted almost without plan 
were reduced to order. 


College of the City of New York HOLLAND THOMPSON 


American Outpost: A Book of Reminiscences. By Upton Sinclair. (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1932. 280 pp. Frontispiece. $2.50.) 

Upton Sinclair has explained his pre-war past. Being an inveterate 
reformer, he uses his experience as a case record from which he hopes 
others will profit, pointing out his mistakes and virtues — and those of 
others — in regard to such matters as education, marriage, diet, and 
social reform. He admits embarrassment at some of his own frankness, for 
he seems to have been what the blurb writer meant when he overlooked 
enough history to eall Sinclair ‘‘that extraordinary combination, a Rev- 
olutionary and a Puritan!’’ The Puritan’s ancestors included Virginian 
naval officers and a Baltimore railroad official, but his father, a sales- 
man with a genteel tradition and no business ability, took to drink, which 
the son learned to hate. A series of contrasts between cheap boarding 
houses and the homes of wealthy relatives gave Upton the psychology of 
a poor relation. He rejected business for education, literature, and a 
poverty which he resented when so much wealth was in the hands of 
men doing the things he despised. Add to all this, genius, which he grave- 
ly discusses as an emotional experience, and a capacity for continuous 
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intensive work which enabled him to attend college while writing pot- 
boilers at rates up to eight thousand words a day —and ruined his 
digestion — and the result proves to be a formula for producing a proli- 
fie writer of social protest, sympathizing with the under-dog and spe- 
cializing in contrasts between the social classes. He tells how he became 
a Socialist trying to make the world perfect, and how he wrote his books, 
explaining many of their autobiographical features. He has produced 
an entertaining story, valuable to anyone who wishes to understand 
something of the social forces and human character that went into the 
moulding of a significant interpreter of America in terms of idealistic 
dissatisfaction with things as they are. 
Donatp L. McMurry 


Commission for the Social Studies, New York City 


The Rediscovery of the Frontier. By Percy H. Boynton. (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. ix + 185 pp. $2.50.) 

This interesting little book is a critical survey of recent literature 
relating to the American frontier. Little attention is paid to the pro- 
ductions of frontiersmen themselves; the emphasis is on books about the 
frontier, fiction especially. The initial chapter evaluates the historical 
works of Turner and Paxson, surveys the westward advance of the 
frontier, with its significance for history and literature, and concludes 
with a brief discussion of the various types of books about the frontier 
and the pioneer. Next comes a chapter on the frontier in literary criti- 
cism, with especial attention to such works as Dondore’s The Prairie and 
the Making of Middle America, Hazard’s Frontier in American Liter- 
ature, ete. ‘‘The American Pioneer in Fiction’’ is the theme of a chapter 
which glances at this field from Irving to Sinclair Lewis. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the book is the chapter on the ‘‘ Immigrant 
Pioneer in Fiction.’’ Mr. Boynton considers Edvart Rélvaag easily the 
greatest artist in this field. ‘‘The Back Trailers’’ deals with writers of 
the second generation of pioneer stock who have come east to write about 
the frontier. Hamlin Garland is the archtype of this class. 

The book closes with a chapter on ‘‘Implications’’ in which the author 
considers the factors that have influenced the writers about the frontier. 
He considers that in Dodsworth, Sinclair Lewis has most nearly, of any 
novelist, achieved complete success in truthful portrayal. Though most 
readers will dissent from one or another of Mr. Boynton’s dicta the book 
is decidedly stimulating and delightfully written. 


Hamilton College Mitiepee L. BonnaM Jr. 
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Indiana: One Hundred and Fifty Years of American Development. By 
Charles Roll, 5 vols. (Chicago: Lewis Publishing Company, 1931, 
Vol. I, xlvi + 543 pp. Vol. II, 531 pp. Vol. IIT, 496 pp. Vol. IV, 500 
pp. Vol. V, 506 pp. Illustrations.) 

The last three volumes of this work are filled with brief biographies of 
men and women of Indiana. There are hundreds of them, with many 
full-page portraits. The title page announces that they are ‘‘ gratuitously 
published.’’ The basis of the selections is not apparent. There are many 
good, brief sketches of persons eminent in the present life of the state, 
There are many more of persons unknown, except locally, who are the 
heads of local business and industrial concerns, or local professional no- 
tables who have been willing to subscribe for, or otherwise encourage 
this publication. The biographies are inserted without any apparent 
plan or order, but a full 34-page index at the beginning of the first 
volume enables a reader to find what he wants — if it is there. 

The first two volumes are the work of Professor Roll, of the State 
Teachers College, at Terre Haute. These volumes are devoted to the his- 
tory of Indiana and of the Old Northwest, and they give us an excellent 
and useful history. Professor Roll has done the work of a painstaking 
historical scholar. He has used many sources, original and secondary, 
showing an extensive and versatile reading. There is no collected bib- 
liography, but the author’s footnote citations throughout the volumes 
are complete, and they give fully the sources for his statements and 
conclusions. His material is well selected, well analyzed, well organized, 
well arranged, and well presented. He gives us two readable, well con- 
nected historical volumes, which are, at the same time, a compendium 
of information on Indiana. The author deals with the pre-Revolutionary 
struggles for the Northwest, Clark’s conquest, land cessions, the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 and the government of the Territory, early statehood, 
pioneer life, the Lincolns in Indiana, the Indians of the state, contests 
of political parties, various phases of state life —law, banking, com- 
merce, agriculture, railroads, education, literature, growth in popula- 
tion and wealth, Indiana in the Civil War, social and economic legisla- 
tion, the state centennial, Indiana in the World War, and politics and 
cultural development since the war. No important phase of Indiana life 
is neglected. All who are interested in the history of Indiana are under 
obligations to Professor Roll and the publishers for these worthy histori- 
eal volumes. 


University of Indiana JaMEsS A. WoopBURN 
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A History of the United States, Vol. 1: Foundations, Expansion, Con- 
flict, 1492-1865. By Harry J. Carman and Samuel McKee Jr. (Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 1931. xii + 904 pp. Bibliographical 
note, suggested readings, maps, charts, and illustrations. $4.00.) 

Of this text the first five hundred pages are virtually a reprint of 

Professor Carman’s excellent ‘‘Social and Economie History of the 

United States’’ (vol. 1), which has already been reviewed in this maga- 

zine (ante, XVII, 660-62). New matter appears chiefly as a continuation 

rather than a revision in view of the altered purpose. The new text is 
offered as a synthesis of political, economic, cultural, and social activi- 
ties, and as ‘‘a reproduction of life’’ in which the ‘‘ variegated waters’’ 

mingle ‘‘in one main stream’’ (p. iii); it is obviously designed as a 

manual for a general college course. Any judgment of the authors’ suc- 

cess will depend partly upon one’s valuation of the traditional subject- 
matter which has been omitted in order to include the newer topics. In 
its treatment of cultural developments (education, music, architecture, 
journalism, literature, and the arts), of economic factors (commerce, 
transportation, manufactures, finance, farming, and labor problems), 
and of social phases (immigration, religion, amusements, poverty and 
wealth, prison reform, communistic experiments, furniture, menus, dress, 
and the like), the book has high merit; for its treatment is scholarly 
and refreshing. Many would ask no more; yet much of what is com- 
monly regarded as the very stuff of American history has been either 
left out entirely or dismissed with passing comment. Columbus is hardly 
more than mentioned; and there is no mention of La Salle, nor the 
Iroquois, nor Joliet, nor Marquette, nor Frontenac, nor the Jesuits. Can- 
ada does not appear in the index. The treatment of George Washington 
is very brief; and Patrick Henry, shorn of his oratory, barely enters 
the story by casual reference to his comments on British debts and on 
slavery. One finds no treatment of the Democratic party, nor of the Whig 
party; indeed the whole story of parties is neglected. For the following 
states there is no index citation: Ohio (though the Ohio Company is 
treated), Georgia, North Carolina, Maryland, Delaware, Colorado, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Vermont, and Rhode Island. Such topies as pre- 
Columbian discoveries, the Quakers, the Continental Congress, the bill 
of rights, the Webster-Hayne debate, the Lincoln-Douglas debates, the 
homestead act, preémption laws, the Morrill land-grant act, the Monitor- 
Merrimae duel, New Orleans, Bunker Hill, and Appomattox, are absent 
in the index, which omits also the following names: Benedict Arnold, 
Cameron, Sir Henry Clinton, Eriesson, Farragut, George Fox, Nathaniel 
Greene, Wade Hampton, 0. W. Holmes, Lord Howe, Amos Kendall, J. R. 
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Lowell, George Mason, John Smith, Stanton, Sumner, Toombs, Van 
Buren, Weed, Welles, Roger Williams, and Yancey. 

There are occasional errors — e.g. ‘‘Breckenridge’’ for Breckinridge 
(p. 351). The name of Dred Scott’s later owner is given as ‘‘Sandford”’ 
instead of Sanford (an error also found in Howard’s Reports) ; more 
seriously, the case is misstated, for it is made to appear that Scott 
‘*brought suit in a Missouri court’’ after his transfer to Sanford and 
that after the state court ruled against him the case was appealed to 
the federal Supreme Court (p. 828). As a matter of fact the case of 
Scott vs. Sanford (as distinguished from the earlier action against Mrs. 
Emerson) originated as a federal, not a state, case. It is also untrue that 
teachers and preachers, as stated on page 849, were exempted from ser- 
vice in the federal conscription act of March 3, 1863. To speak of D. C. 
Buell as among the ‘‘mediocrities if not worse’’ (p. 860) is too severe; 
to refer to the Monroe Doctrine as an announcement that ‘‘the Amer- 
ican continents’’ were to be regarded as a ‘‘special preserve of the United 
States’’ (p. 499) is misleading. 

The reviewer recognizes that a textbook must be rigidly selective; 
consequently the above omissions are mentioned not with any thought of 
censure, but to define the nature of the book, which was written as a social 
and economic history, at least in its earlier half, which has been re- 
printed but not rewritten as a ‘‘history of the United States,’’ and which 
proceeds by way of large topical divisions (westward expansion, paths 
of inland commerce, master and slave, sectional rivalry, ete.), leaving 
on the periphery many of the subjects (presidents, statesmen, pundits, 
generals, wars, and the like) that have long been considered central. 
The result is, as the authors doubtless intended, to give the greater em- 


phasis and vividness to American life and culture in the broader and 
more human sense. 


University of Illinois J. G. RANDALL 


BOOK NOTES 


Order Book kept by Peter Kinnan, July 7-September 4, 1776. Intro- 
duction by M. E. Kinnan. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1931. 
x + 99 pp. Illustrations.) The military historian as well as all those who 
are interested in the affairs and events of the period will find this order 
book an important source. In spite of what seems like an unusual amount 
of disciplinary action for desertion, mutiny, plundering, stealing, rob- 
bing, drunkenness, sleeping on duty, and similar breaches of the regula- 
tions, the general impression is that the officers tried to appeal to the 
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higher instincts of the men rather than to attain their ends by purely 
punitive methods. The frontier uniform was said to be advantageous be- 
cause the hunting shirt terrorized the enemy who thought the wearer of 
it was a ‘‘complete marksman.’’ On July 9, 1776, the Declaration of Con- 
gress (Independence) was to be read to ‘‘serve as a fresh incentive to 
every officer and soldier to act with fidelity and courage.”’ 


W. R. U. J. C. M. 


George Washington and the Negro. By Walter H. Mazyck. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Associated Publishers, Inc., 1932. vii + 180 pp. Appendix. 
2.15.) George Washington was born a master of slaves and from infancy 
to old age was accustomed to the slave system. As the owner of large 
estates he derived considerable economic advantage from the use of slave 
labor. He at first opposed the use of Negroes in the Revolutionary army 
but later concluded to permit it as an experiment and especially as the 
British were likely to utilize the slaves taken in connection with their 
campaigns. 

After the Revolution he held that if emancipation should be under- 
taken it should be accomplished very gradually and by legislative author- 
ity. He was of the opinion that the delegates to the convention which 
drafted the Constitution of the United States would devise some plan by 
which gradual emancipation might be effected. This was not, however, 
done. While he was opposed to selling his slaves he concluded that eco- 
nomically he could not afford to emancipate them and was the master of 
three hundred and seventeen at his death. He did, however, provide by 
will for their freedom after the death of his wife. This he felt would be 
best for the slaves, advantageous for his family, and a significant example 
to the slave owners. 

The author frequently quotes from the writings of Washington. The 
book is a brief, clear account of the views of Washington and is the fullest 
treatment of the subject. 


Coker College Percy Scott F.iprin 


How Washington Prayed. By William J. Johnstone. (New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1932. 106 pp. Frontispiece and bibliography. $1.00.) 
The author wrote with a definite purpose and selected his material ac- 
cordingly. He refers to his authorities as ‘‘Sourece Books’’ but most of 
them are secondary works. Mr. Johnstone states that Washington par- 
took of the sacred emblems regularly whereas there is evidence to indi- 
cate that the word ‘‘regularly’’ should be omitted. He makes one believe 
that Washington always knelt in public when prayer was offered, yet 
Bishop White in whose congregation he worshipped wrote that he never 
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saw Washington in that attitude. His tolerance is emphasized rather than 
his own statement that he was not ‘‘so much alarmed”’ at the idea of 
making people pay for their public worship. 


W. R. Uz J. C. M. 


Tom Paine — Liberty Bell. By George Creel. (New York: Sears Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1932. vii +- 173 pp. $2.00.) ‘‘ A tremendous figure, 
yet history has denied him credit, making only casual or slighting men- 
tion of services that deserve enduring bronze’’—this is Mr. Creel’s 
theme for his study of Tom Paine, and in ten chapters he develops it in 
a readable and entertaining manner. He traces his hero’s career through 
the American Revolution, the Silas Deane controversy, the return to 
England, the attacks on Burke, the flight to France, the Convention and 
a French prison, and the voyage back to America to die as a man without 
a country, always vindicating him as a great publicist neglected by pos- 
terity. Timely quotations from Paine’s tracts in their historical setting 
give force to the ease, and the panegyric concludes with a plea for greater 
historical recognition of the martyr of three nations, particularly in the 
United States. 

The chief fault of Mr. Creel’s book is its lack of objectivity. It is 
neither sound history nor good biography. Another weakness, the fre- 
quency and extent of the source extracts, would mar the narrative were 
it not that Paine’s simple style serves as an antidote to Creel’s journalis- 
tie prolixity. Again, the book tells nothing new, though it tries to con- 
vey the impression that it is telling the whole story for the first time. 
(Perhaps this attitude accounts for the absence of a bibliography). And, 
though he shows Paine as a successful pamphleteer, the author fails to 
convince one that he was a ‘‘tremendous figure.’’ 

In the last analysis, the book is a moderately effective piece of propa- 
ganda, from the pen of one who has been an able purveyor of that 
commodity himself, and who, perhaps naturally, uses that medium for 
expressing his interest in and admiration for an illustrious predecessor. 


W. R. U. J. H. S. 


On the Decks of ‘‘Old Ironsides.’’ By Elliot Snow and H. Allen Gos- 
nell. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. xx + 304 pp. Chron- 
ology, illustrations, and appendix. $5.00.) Of the many books which have 
been written about ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ this volume by Snow and Gosnell is 
by far the best. It contains, in the first place, an unusually large number 
of illustrations, taken from old periodicals and other sources entirely 
inaccessible to the general reader. Extremely original and altogether 
satisfying is the plan of the book, which makes possible the recounting 
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of the achievements of the most famous American man-of-war in the 
words of those who walked her decks. In fact, copious quotations from 
official reports and letters, newspapers, magazines, and autobiographic 
books constitute the bulk of the material in the volume, though the edi- 
tors have skillfully arranged the selections and, joining them together 
ingeniously, have made a clear and complete story of the career of the 
Constitution from the authorization of her building on March 27, 1794, 
down to her recent last reconstruction. 

What a fascinating story is the record of that long career! Not only 
in time of war did she have thrilling adventures when the thunder of 
her guns struck terror into the hearts of the Barbary Corsairs and 
brought down the flags of four British men-of-war, but also in peace 
time, when she met even graver perils, storm and tempestuous waves off 
Cape Horn, on a lee shore of the Scilly Isles, and off the English Chan- 
nel. All these episodes and dozens of others experienced in a voyage 
round the world and numerous cruises across the Atlantic and in the 
Mediterranean are told by participants in them, whose accounts Snow 
and Gosnell have taken from old newspapers, magazines, and books, 
some of them long forgotten and many of them not obtainable at all by 
most readers. 


United States Naval Academy CuHaAgBLEs Lee LEwis 


The Exquisite Exile: The Life and Fortunes of Mrs. Benedict Arnold. 
By Harry Stanton Tillotson. (Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Com- 
pany, 1932. 205 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) This biographer attempts to 
exonerate Margaret (Peggy) Shippen Arnold from the charges of com- 
plicity in her husband’s treasonable plot. Statements of prominent con- 
temporaries expressing belief in her lack of duplicity, and a letter from 
Benedict Arnold to General Washington insisting upon her complete in- 
nocence are quoted. She is depicted as a sympathetic, kind, and devoted 
daughter, wife, and mother, with little knowledge of public problems, 
and as an admirer of George Washington. In spite of a luxurious en- 
vironment in her girlhood, she was practical, conscientious, and self- 
sacrificing in handling her husband’s debts. On the basis of these quota- 
tions and her many estimable qualities, her champion presents his thesis 
with plausible arguments; but the circumstantial evidence against this 
attractive woman of Tory background is not entirely disproven. 

As for Benedict Arnold, the author presents him, as a brave, but 
unscrupulous, insincere, egotistical, and ambitious adventurer. The cus- 
tomary explanations are assigned for his decision to betray his country 
and his commander’s trust in him, except the one that he was influenced 
by an intriguing, extravagant wife and ‘‘exquisite siren.’’ The accounts 
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of Philadelphia society, the conspiracy, Major André’s misfortune, and 
the suffering and remorse in exile are related in an interesting manner. 
A brief index and bibliography are included. 


Womans College of Alabama RutH Lovine Higerys 


The Autobiography of Peggy Eaton. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1932. xi-++ 216 pp. Frontispiece. $2.50.) Censuring Parton as a 
‘sensational historian’’ and his characterization of her as a ‘‘calumny,”’ 
Mrs. Eaton would have one to understand that her reputation was above 
reproach and that she was a victim of ‘‘scheming’’ politicians. Any au- 
tobiography purposely written by a subject to vindicate his own char- 
acter must of necessity be considerably discounted by the historian. 
While Mrs. Eaton dictated her autobiography to a stenographer in 1873, 
its publisher does not offer sufficient explanation as to why it was not 
printed until 1932. One might even go so far as to question its authen- 
ticity. Without convincing documentation, such an ‘‘autobiography’’ is 
of little value to the historian of to-day. 


W. R. U. R. M. R 


Diary of My Journey from Muehlhausen in Thruingia via Bremen to 
the United States of North America in the Year 1831. By Johann August 
Roebling. Translated, with notes from the original German by Edward 
Underwood. (Trenton, New Jersey: Privately printed by the Roebling 
Press, 1931. xiv + 124 pp. Frontispiece.) The Roeblings are one of the 
most distinguished German immigrant families in the United States. 
For more than a century, they have been engineers, bridge-builders, and 
industrialists. One of their first great achievements was the building 
of the Brooklyn suspension bridge; the most recent was the completion 
of the ‘‘George Washington Bridge,’’ spanning the Hudson. Johann 
August Roebling, the first of the American branch of the family, came 
to America in 1831, from Miilhausen, in Thuringia, and the little volume 
under review is a translation of the Roebling diary for the eleven weeks’ 
journey from Bremen to Philadelphia. 

Roebling kept his diary with that exactness and care for detail which 
is to be expected of the scientifically trained. For the historian, it throws 
light on conditions on the immigrant ships of the 1830’s, the menus for 
cabin and steerage passengers, sanitary conditions, the cost of the voy- 
age, life on shipboard, the immigrants’ first impressions of America, and 
the selection of a site for settlement. ‘‘The occasional notes’’ by the 
translator, usually elaborate the obvious. Where editorial notes would 
have been really helpful they have been omitted. The translation from 
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the German follows the German idiom and word order so laboriously 
that the English version is frequently stilted and clumsy. 


Ohio State University CarL WITTKE 


Route Across the Rocky Mountains. By Overton Johnson and William 
H. Winter. Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier. Edited by Carl 
L. Cannon. Reprinted from the 1846 edition, with preface and notes by 
Carl L. Cannon. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1932. xix + 
199 pp. $3.00.) Students of western history should welcome this reprint 
of Johnson and Winter. It is, as the editor states, ‘‘one of the most in- 
teresting narratives of the period.’’ While its value as a source is affected 
both by the deferred record of their own observations and by the hearsay 
character of much of their information, the writers nevertheless strove 
to be accurate as well as engaging. The reprint will give the student an 
example of the type of literature about the Far West which was current 
at the time of its original publication — 1846. 

Bibliographers will be grateful, for the editor’s note about the loca- 
tions of originals; and they would have been grateful also for informa- 
tion about previous reprints. But he nowhere intimates that the book, 
except the last two chapters and the appendix, had been reproduced in 
volume VII of the Oregon Historical Quarterly, a quarter century ago. 

A more serious slip is his note (p. 47), imputing untruthfulness to the 
writers’ estimate of the population of Oregon. The editor strangely over- 
looks the obvious facet, acknowledged in his preface, that the book was 
written after the authors had returned home. They had seen the 1844 
emigration arrive and distribute itself through the Willamette Valley, 
and had met the large company of 1845 on the Platte. Their estimate, 
of 6,000, was, therefore, not a ‘‘ padded figure.’’ 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin JOSEPH SCHAFER 


The Saginaw Paul Bunyan. By James Stevens. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1932. 260 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) This book continues the tall 
tales of Paul Bunyan, by the same author (New York, 1925), and of 
Paul Bunyan, by Esther Shephard (revised edition, New York, 1925). 
Occasionally legendary heroes, such as Paul Bunyan and John Henry 
(John Henry, by Roark Bradford, Harper and Brothers, 1931) pre- 
serve as truthfully the motivating forces of masses of men as do real 
characters — Billy the Kid and Daniel Boone — which have been seized 
for myth-making by story tellers. The fictitious Negro, John Henry, pow- 
erful, capable, and foot-free, who through his peregrinations especially 
in the lower Mississippi Valley successfully competes with the encroach- 
ing machine age, is fashioned more to the reality of human beings than 
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is Paul Bunyan. A man may compare himself with John; and John’s 
freedom through strength and his superiority over machinery must have 
been the envy and solace of members of his race. But Paul Bunyan, the 
sagacious, super-gigantie hero of the logging industry, has grown to pro. 
portions such as only a figure can whose exploits have been spun in 
multitude of camps by man competing with man in the realm of ex. 
panding exaggeration. The Saginaw Paul Bunyan describes the great 
logging days about the mythical Round River before its waters had be- 
come the Great Lakes, useless to logging and spiritless. Through the 
stories run a touch of those qualities which successfully make a proper 
gang leader, of those qualities which motivate masses of men, and the 
aura of the camp and of camp-imagination. 


W. R. U. L. N. R. 


Here They Dug The Gold. By George F. Willison. (New York: Bren- 
tano’s, 1931. xiii + 299 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) Mr. Willison has paint- 
ed a striking picture of the beginnings of Colorado and of mining de- 
velopment in the region. The stories of Denver and Leadville receive 
principal attention, while the picturesque H. A. W. Tabor, carbonate 
king, is the leading individual presented. The book evidences wide read- 
ing and thorough search for material. The author has assembled an 
amazing amount of detail, presenting much of it through quaint and 
graphic quotations from contemporary newspapers, diaries, etc. 

The book is written for the popular reader rather than for the scholar. 
Almost none of the sources are cited specifically, and the student is left 
at sea should he attempt to find the originals of quotations or check their 
accuracy. The two quotations checked by the reviewer (pages 19 and 296) 
were found to be true to the spirit of the originals but not exactly re- 
produced. 

A writer may use fiction and present a faithful portrayal of life and 
conditions, or he may give actual facts and yet present an untrue pic- 
ture. In some parts of the book Mr. Willison has done the latter. By 
marshalling crime news and startling stories and by ignoring the more 
typical conditions, he has given an exaggerated picture of lawlessness in 
Denver and the mining camps. 

All in all it is a good piece of work and is especially graphic in pre- 
sentation. The book is illustrated with quaint contemporary drawings 


and photographs. The inside covers exhibit a pictured map of the region. 
There is no index. 


State Historical Society of Colorado LeRoy R. Haren 
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Norwegian-American Studies and Records, Volume VI. (Northfield, 
Minnesota: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1931. viii + 191 
pp. Illustrations and maps. $2.00.) These publications continue to set 
the standard for work of this kind. No phase of Norwegian-American 
life is neglected in the material presented. The contempt which many 
Europeans felt towards their emigrating countrymen is revealed by the 
article on ‘‘Bjornson’s Reaction to Emigration.’’ The influence of 
churches and railroads in determining location in America is illustrated 
in the sketch of the life of the Rev. Claus L. Clausen and the study of 
the activities of the Illinois Central Railroad in securing Norwegian and 
Swedish settlers for its lands. The importance of a predominant foreign 
element in local polities is suggested by the description of the ‘‘ Conven- 
tion riot’’ at Benson Grove, Iowa, in 1876. Two articles dealing with 
obseure aspects of pioneering are the account of the participation of 
Norwegians in the Selkirk settlement and a history of the Norwegians at 
the Indian forts on the Missouri River during the seventies. The vogue 
of the ‘‘immigrant novel’’ prompts a consideration of the literary efforts 
of Alexander Corstvet and Anthony M. Rud. A document of interest 
is the narrative of a journey made to Dakota in 1861 by Abraham Jacob- 
son, a pioneer pastor. The description of the unique outdoor historical 
museum on the campus of Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, should en- 
courage other collections of a similar nature. Finally, the volume in- 
cludes a valuable bibliography of recent publications relating to Nor- 
wegian-American history. 


University of Illinois M. L. HANSEN 


Black Elk Speaks: Being the Infe Story of a Holy Man of the Ogalala 
Sioux. By John G. Neihardt. (New York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany, 1932. xv + 280 pp. Illustrations. $2.75.) Mr. Neihardt has here 
rendered a unique service to the historian of the Great Plains. It is an old 
story that the frontier moulded the frontiersman, shaped a new nation 
—and the Indian made the frontier. To understand the frontiersmen, 
however — who, insofar as he was adapted to the region, was little more 
than an imitation Indian — one must know something of the race whose 
manners, dress, and country the frontiersman took over. Therefore such 
a book as Black Elk Speaks is of the first value; it gives the Sioux cos- 
mos from its foundations in thought and vision to its pinnacles of ac- 
tion. Here were Indians speaking their inmost thoughts, together with 
many sketches of famous figures— Crazy Horse, Custer, Crook — and 
vivid accounts of eye-witnesses of the major conflicts of the Sioux wars 
of the sixties and seventies. There is here also a moving story of a Sioux 
dreamer’s attempt to grapple with the problem of Reservation life, and 
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of the butchery at Wounded Knee. The principal narrator was one of 
those Indians who went to England with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show. 
Yet his chief rdle was that of a Holy Man or Shaman. No historian ean 
afford to neglect the book; it forms a working key to Indian thought, 
culture, and the springs of Indian action. Mr. Neihardt has turned out g 
most readable, interesting, and authentic volume. 


University of Oklahoma ** STANLEY VESTAL”’ 


Givers of Life: The American Indians as Contributors to Civilization. 
By Emma Franklin Estabrook. (Albuquerque: University of New Mex. 
ico Press, 1931. 101 pp. Illustrations, references, and bibliography. 
$1.25.) The contributions which the American Indian has made to eivil- 
ization is well presented to the reader in Givers of Life by Miss Esta- 
brook. The book has a number of excellent plates which illustrate the 
artistic ability of the Indian in basketry, pottery, and jewelry work. The 
reader’s attention is also called to the achievements of the American 
Indian in preparing concentrated foods, agriculture, mining, commerce, 
law-making, and training the young men in citizenship. The inheritance 
laws and religious ceremonials are shown to be similar to those of ancient 
peoples and were likewise regarded to be sacred. 

Though there may be a few statements in the book for which there is 
no good supporting evidence, such as the remark that in the ‘‘country of 
American lay relics, which represent a culture older than that of the 


dynasties of Egypt,’’ the book is, however, in general, well written and 
authentic. 


Colorado State Teachers College Ora B. PEAKE 


I Would Live It Again: Memories of a Vivid Life. By Julia B. Forak- 
er. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. ix + 351 pp. Illustrations. 
$3.50.) Mrs. Foraker, daughter of a Republican Congressman and wife 
of a well-known Ohio governor and United States Senator, writes en- 
tertainingly of the great and near-great, of the receptions, dinners, 
centennial celebrations, G. A. R. reunions, political meetings, and party 
conventions she attended, giving a vivid picture of the social life of the 
eighties, nineties, and early 1900’s. While much space is devoted to 
polities, the book adds little to what Senator Foraker told in his own 
reminiscences some years ago. Mrs. Foraker deals kindly with Mark 
Hanna, once her husband’s rival in Ohio politics, and has no harsh 
words for anyone with two exceptions. Roosevelt appears in the Browns- 
ville affair (whose importance is here exaggerated) as little less than 
the persecutor of the Ohio Senator and his family. Yet, even he is for- 
given in the end because he was so honestly himself. But for Taft is 
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reserved the final bitter note of the book. After the Standard Oil dis- 
closures of 1908 involving Foraker, he stood by in silence ‘‘ watching the 
wave engulf his old friend.’’ His failure to say a word in defense of 
Foraker, the author cannot forgive. 


Ohio State University EvcGene H. Rosesoom 


The Decline of the I. W. W. By John 8S. Gambs. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1932. 268 pp. Bibliography. $4.25.) Beginning in 
1917, where Brissenden’s fuller account of the rise of the I. W. W. ends, 
the author tells the story of its decline to 1931. His avowed interest is 
not in labor history, but in social change. At the beginning (p. 5) he 
propounds four questions which he answers at the end (pp. 199-204) : 
(1) Can an American working-class organization hold to an ideal of 
revolutionary social change and attract a large following? Answer: 
Judging from the experience of the I. W. W., it cannot. (2) Is the 
I. W. W. theory ‘‘that inevitably the capitalist system will give way to 
a system in which the workers are the owners of the tools of produc- 
tion, but in order to make sure of the inevitable, direct economic action 

. must be resorted to’’ a sound theory? Answer: It is doubtful 
whether such methods are effective, and they are not popular. (3) Have 
the communists substituted better theories of social change? Answer: 
Nobody knows. (4) Can any group achieve social change in America by 
the application of similar theories? Answer: We probably don’t need 
it, but more people are considering it. Between questions and answers 
the book describes the methods and activities of the ‘‘wobblies,’’ the 
attempts to suppress them and their reaction to suppression, their or- 
ganization or lack of it, and their relations with other labor groups. The 
student of labor history will find this a useful, unprejudiced account, 
much of it based upon I. W. W. materials and acquaintance with its 
members. It is by no means exhaustive, but it contains in the footnotes 
and bibliography guides to further study. The style is less interesting 
than the subject. 

DonaLp L. McMurry 


Commission for the Social Studies, New York City 


‘Pat’? Hurley: The Story of an American. By Parker La Moore. (New 
York: Brewer, Warren and Putnam, 1932. 140 pp. Illustrations. $1.50.) 
Mr. La Moore’s biography of the secretary of war is a typical example 
of the first biography that a man of prominence usually is accorded, a 
rather flimsy eulogistiec ‘‘puff’’ or campaign pamphlet. Later on in the 
course of a rising reputation come the more adequate accounts, official 
‘life and letters,’’ iconoclastic ‘‘debunkers,’’ ‘‘ psychological interpre- 
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tations,’’ and the rest. In default of better it is something to have even 
this very brief sketch of an interesting personality and a picturesque 
eareer. Patrick Hurley was the son of an Irish immigrant miner whose 
boyhood was spent among the Indian tribesmen of the Southwest. By 
pluck and luck, good nature and good wits, he rose to prominence in the 
adventurous little world of frontier Oklahoma as lawyer, orator, soldier, 
politician, and defender of Indian rights. As counsel for the Choctaws he 
at one time had bitter controversy with Senator Fall of New Mexico, 
His services in the World War and his advocacy of Hoover’s cause 
against the reluctant Republican machine politicians of Oklahoma made 
him assistant secretary of war, the initial step to his present position. 
One must, however, assent to the author’s opinion that ‘‘ Hurley the 
man is much more interesting than Hurley the politician,’’ for none 
of the cited speeches of this very likable young Lochinvar from the 
West show deep or original thought on national problems. Had the au- 
thor claimed less for his subject he could have made us believe more. 


University of Michigan PRESTON SLOsson 


The Excellent Becomes the Permanent. By Jane Addams. (New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1932. 162 pp. $1.75.) The founder of Hull 
House has collected in this little volume eleven short essays. Ten of them 
are based upon manuscripts of addresses delivered through the years in 
memory of friends and associates in the work of the settlement. The 
concluding essay, ‘‘ Early Reactions to Death,’’ is added ‘‘by way of 
appendix’’ and is an interesting (if not scientific) explanation of the 
Egyptian reaction to the riddle of death as Miss Addams interpreted it 
after visiting the tombs in the Nile Valley. The author herself explains 
the book as an attempt to answer two questions often asked her by griev- 
ing friends and acquaintances, ‘‘ What do you believe?’’ and ‘‘ What is 
your attitude toward the future life?’’ 

This book is not for the historian seeking scientifically proven facts. 
For the philosopher concerned with the conclusions reached through a 
long life which has been unusually rich in experience and thought, the 
book has great interest. And to the general reader seeking beautiful 
thought beautifully expressed, it will afford rare pleasure. 


Alabama College HALLIE FARMER 


Representative Opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes. Arranged with intro- 
ductory notes by Alfred Lief. (New York: The Vanguard Press, 1931. 
xxiii + 319 pp. $4.50.) Mr. Lief, having previously prepared a collec- 
tion of the most notable of The Dissenting Opinions of Mr. Justice 
Holmes (1929), now presents a selection from the more numerous body 
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of opinions in which Justice Holmes has spoken for the Court. Such 
opinions contain their own statements of facts and issues, so that the 
editor here generally, and properly, omits the ‘‘introductory notes’’ 
announced on the title page. The work is to be appraised, therefore, solely 
aceording to its selection and classification. No serious complaint can be 
made as to the former; although Missouri Pacific Railway Co. v. Nebras- 
ka (217 U. S. 196), Virginia v. West Virginia (220 U.S. 1), and Patsone 
v. Pennsylvania (232 U. 8. 1388) would seem to be worthier of inclusion 
than several of Mr. Lief’s selections; and if he had delayed his selection 
until after Justice Holmes’ resignation, he would probably have in- 
cluded the impressive dissent in Hoeper v. Tax Commission (284 U. 8. 
206, decided November 30, 1931). As to the classification, the headings 
are not, in the reviewer’s opinion, aptly phrased, and there are several 
instances of an inexplainable grouping; what particularly, for example, 
have Patterson v. Colorado and Moyer v. Peabody to do with ‘‘The 
States and the Nation ?’’ 

Mr. Lief’s two valuable collections furnish a generally ample repre- 
sentation of Justice Holmes’ ideas as to the part a court should play in 
interpreting legislative enactments and holding them within the limits 
of a written constitution. That great jurist’s opinions show —as Mr. 
Harold Laski’s characteristically eloquent and penetrating ‘‘ Foreword”’ 
to the volume in hand indicates — how profound learning and a clear 
historie perspective have been merged into a consistently pragmatic view 
of the law, and how scrupulous regard for the explicit prescriptions of a 
formal constitution ean be reconciled with a vivid sense of a court’s obli- 
gation to respect public opinion and accept public welfare as the end of 
the law. 


Yale University F. W. Coker 


The Theatre from Athens to Broadway. By Thomas Wood Stevens. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1932. xii + 264 pp. Illustrations. 
$2.50.) A book which tries in two hundred and fifty pages to cover the 
theatre from Athens to Broadway, with backward glances at China and 
India, and a chapter or two on Hollywood and modern stagecraft, must 
by its nature be so sketchy that it can have little value for the serious 
scholar of this phase of cultural history except to suggest possible sub- 
jects and interpretation that deserve further investigation. The twenty- 
five pages dealing with the theatre in the United States give a very 
inadequate sketch of American theatrical history, and the discussion of 
forms of entertainment which were uniquely American, has been omitted 
entirely. The author has an interesting popular style. His book is well- 
indexed, but without footnotes or bibliography. 

Ohio State University CarL WITTKE 
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Four Centuries of Sport in America, 1490-1890. By Herbert Manches. 
ter (New York: The Derrydale Press, 1931. xxviii + 245 pp. Illustra. 
tions and bibliography. $30.00.) This expensive volume, in an edition 
of which a review copy could not be spared, was intended for the sports. 
man rather than the social historian. Both will be grateful for the ex. 
tensive list of items in sport history and for the hundred excellent repro. 
ductions of contemporary illustrations. But the work might well have 
been called ‘‘The Annals of American Sport,’’ since there is an amaz- 
ing dearth of that interpretation by which the historian appraises the 
forces that determine the course of events. The book groups its contents 
on a combined logical-chronological basis but does not trace the forces 
that determined the trends in sport. In the preface two features are 
stressed: (1) ‘‘Nowhere has the author expressed his opinion [meaning 
conclusion?], being content in all cases to confine himself to the quota- 
tion of original sources; secondly, his approach to the subject has been 
from the point of view of the social historian rather than of the sports- 
man.’’ Perhaps the author did not realize the inconsistency of this 
explanation. In any event as to the origins of organized sports in the 
period before the Civil War he not only does not note the important 
English, German, and Swedish influences that were at work but he does 
not even give an inkling of the crusading spirit that came out of New 
England, in the effort through the aggressive cultivation of sports to 
save Young America from the disgrace of continuing as, what a con- 
temporary reformer called, ‘‘a pale pasty-faced, narrow chested, 
spindled-shanked, dwarfed race.’’ It was not unimportant that New 
England idealists, young and old, saw a newer and better day for ‘‘ Saints 
and Their Bodies,’’ achieved with the aid of ‘‘noble, athletic sports, 
manly out-door exercises, which strengthen the mind by strengthening 
the body, and bring man into a generous and exhilarating communion 
with nature.’’ But on this the author of the work under review is 
strangely silent. 


W. R. U:z A. C. C. 


Annual Papers of Winchester Virginia Historical Society, Vol. I, 1931. 
(Winchester, Virginia: The Winchester Virginia Historical Society, 
1931. 248 pp. Illustrations.) This is the first publication of the Win- 
chester Virginia Historical Society organized January 3, 1930, for the 
purpose of collecting and preserving the history of Winchester and 
vicinity. In the publication of ‘‘The Diary of William Heth’’ and the 
‘Journal of Return Johnathan Meigs’’ this society creditably attained 
its ‘‘first year’’ objective, ‘‘the publication of . . . . some original ma- 
terial about Daniel Morgan.’’ ‘‘ Bibliography of Winchester Newspapers 
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Printed Prior to 1820’’ will perhaps be most helpful to researchers, as 
it locates such of these files as are now accessible, and carries an his- 
torical sketch of each newspaper. David Holmes Conrad’s ‘‘ Early His- 
tory of Winchester’ (pp. 169-232) is well done. 


West Virginia University C. H. AMBLER 


Report of the Public Archives for the Year 1931, Dominion of Canada. 
By Arthur G. Doughty. (Ottawa, Canada: F. A. Acland, Printer, 1932. 
493 pp. Appendix. $1.00.) The Canadian Archives reports no remarkable 
acquisition during 1931. The transcripts from England, France, Canada, 
and the United States continued to come in, as did a number of mis- 
cellaneous items. The form of report adopted by the Manuscript and the 
Classification Divisions, however, often makes it impossible even to guess 
at the character of some of the acquisitions. The bulk of the Report is a 
continuation of the calendar of the G series which began in the 1931 
report. Volumes 21-40 (1830-1838) contain the Colonial Office despatches 
(‘‘separates’’ and ‘‘confidentials’’ as well as ordinary) to the Cana- 
dian administrations during the crisis whose outcome was rebellion. The 
late William Smith, who made the calendar, was generous in extensive 
verbatim quotation and students will find, among other things, very 
valuable materials on the final stages of the attempt to barter control of 
the revenue by the legislature for a permanent civil list; on the re- 
sponses of Goderich and Russell to the demands for responsible parlia- 
mentary government; on Gosford’s concealment of his instructions; on 
Colborne’s and Durham’s roles after the rebellions (notably the com- 
mutation of capital punishment by banishment) ; on immigration and 
the land companies; on the Panic of 1837; and on Indian policy. These 
calendars, begun fifty years ago by Dr. Brymner, are a great aid to 
students who need to know what is available to them at Ottawa. 


Columbia University J. BARTLET BREBNER 
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The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has recently, through 
the gift of Mrs. Harmar D. Denny of Pittsburgh, acquired an unusual 
collection of letters and documents including the papers of General James 
O’Hara, those of Major Ebenezer Denny, and those of Harmar Denny, as 
well as miscellaneous other material concerning the O’Hara and Denny 
families. 

The Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey reports progress on its 
collection of material concerning the origins and distribution of the for- 
eign elements in the population of that region since 1870. 

The following new appointments were made by the Survey for the 
coming year: Randolph C. Downes, instructor in history at the University 
of Pittsburgh, Erie, and more recently research fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council, to be research associate ; Russell J. Ferguson, 
associate professor of history at the University of Pittsburgh, to be part 
time research associate ; and Leland D. Baldwin, graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, to be research assistant and librarian. 


An unusually valuable number of the East Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety’s Publications was issued January, 1932, containing the following 
interesting articles: ‘‘ Virginia and the Cherokee Indian Trade, 1673- 
1752,’’ by W. Neil Franklin, ‘‘ Fort Robinson on the Holston,’’ by Samuel 
C. Williams, ‘‘The Netherland Inn at Old Kingsport,’’ by T. W. Preston, 
‘‘John Rhea of Tennessee,’’ by Marguerite B. Hamar, ‘‘The Political 
Background of the Revolt Against Jackson in Tennessee,’’ by Powell 
Moore, ‘‘ William G. Brownlow as an Editor,’’ by Verton M. Queener, 
‘‘The Building of the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad,’’ by James 
W. Holland, ‘‘Tennessee’s Invitation to Carpet-Baggers,’’ by W. B. Hes- 
seltine, ‘‘ Writings on Tennessee History, 1930-31,’’ by Laura E. Luttrell, 
‘*Letters of Governor William Blount,’’ by Philip M. Hamer, and ‘‘The 
Executive Journal of Governor John Sevier,’’ by Samuel C. Williams. 


In Harlow Lindley’s ‘‘ Report on Historical Activities in Ohio,’’ pre- 
pared for the June, 1932, issue of Musewm Echoes, notice is given to the 
fact that there are about forty local, county, and regional historical socie- 
ties now in existence in the state of Ohio, with four new societies — the 
Piqua Historical Society, the Ottawa County Historical Society, the Lick- 
ing County Historical Society, and the Belmont County Historical Society 
— representing the progress of the past year. 
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The Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the Year 
1931 contains the following papers which were read to the annual meeting 
of the society, May 7-8, 1931: ‘‘ Illinois and the Gold-Silver Controversy, 
1890-1896,’’ by James A. Barnes, ‘‘ Early Musie and Musicians in IIli- 
nois,’’ by W. D. Armstrong, ‘‘Greene Vardiman Black, 1836-1915,”’ by 
Bessie M. Black, ‘‘ An Outline of the History of Architecture in Illinois,’’ 
by Theodore E. O’Donnell, ‘‘Leaders in American Immigration,’’ by 
Theodore C. Blegen, ‘‘John W. Vance and the Vermilion Salines,’’ by 
Clint C. Tilton, and an article on ‘‘Lincoln and Lamon: Partners and 
Friends,’’ by Clint C. Tilton. 


The Indiana History Bulletin for April, 1932, contains an interesting 
description of the ‘‘Old Phineas Kent Mansion of New Albany,’’ by 
Julia Le Clere Knox as well as the announcement that the Indiana His- 
torical Society has under way the project of publishing a collection of the 
hitherto unpublished papers of Jonathan Jennings, first governor of 
Indiana. The May number of the Bulletin is confined to a ‘‘ Bibliography 
on Indiana Archaeology,’’ compiled by Eli Lilly. 


The Neville Public Museum of Green Bay, Wisconsin, is conducting an 
archaeological survey of the region bordering on that city. The survey 
will include the mapping of the Indian village and workshop sites, burial 
places, planting grounds, mounds, trails, and other features. 


Mr. Walter Jackola will conduct archaeological researches during the 
summer, in codperation with the Wisconsin Historical Museum of Forest 
County, in extreme northeastern Wisconsin. 

At Watertown, Wisconsin, a public museum will be installed in a room 
in the public library. Mr. T. M. N. Lewis, a member of the Wisconsin Arch- 
aeological Society, has given his collection of Indian artifacts, containing 
stone implements, pottery vessels, and other specimens obtained by the 
donor in Wisconsin and elsewhere, to the museum. 

The University of Wisconsin has published for the use of summer 
session students two new leaflets of its folklore and history series: ‘‘ Little 
Stories About George Washington’’ and ‘‘The Myths, Magic and Mys- 
teries of Gems,’’ which will be distributed by the Wisconsin Historical 
Museum at Madison. 

Mr. Charles E. Brown, director of the Wisconsin Historical Museum 
has been appointed by the University Board of Regents and will conduct 
a course in museum preparation in connection with the department of 
Industrial Arts of the University. In past years a number of University 
students have been given practice work in museum technique at the state 


museum. 
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An archaeological collection of some 12,000 specimens has recently been 
installed at the State Historical Society of Iowa. This representative re. 
search selection of Iowa archaeological materials, arranged by counties, 
was collected and arranged by Dr. Charles R. Keyes of Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


Mr. Keyes has spent several years making an archaeological survey of the 
state. 


‘*Criminal Statistics in Iowa,’’ by Charles N. Burrows, which has been 
published as Vol. IX, no. 2, of the University of Iowa Studies in the Social 
Sciences, covers the years 1849-1927, but focuses attention mainly upon 
the period since 1900. 


The Minnesota Historical Society concluded its eleventh annual sum- 
mer convention and tour, July 14 to 16, with sessions at Lake Itasca, where 
the centennial anniversary of Henry R. Schoolcraft’s discovery of the 
source of the Mississippi was observed, and where papers were presented 
by Verne E. Chatelain, Clyde A. Duniway, Grace L. Nute, Louise P. 
Kellogg, and Theodore C. Blegen. 

Representatives of both the Minnesota Historical Society and the St. 
Boniface Historical Society of Winnipeg participated in the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary celebration of La Vérendrye’s arrival at Lake of the 
Woods, holding a two-day session at Warroad, Minnesota, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Roseau County Historical Society and Old Settlers ~ 
Association. The celebration included an excursion on Lake of the Woods 
to the site of old Fort St. Charles, built by La Vérendrye in 1732 on the 
south shore of what is now known as the Northwest Angle, and was ad- 
dressed by Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the museum of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, on the subject of ‘‘The Fur Trader as an Aid to 
Settlement.’’ 

A collection of the late Judge Ell Torrance, a Minneapolis lawyer, 
business man, and an officer in the G. A. R., comprising approximately 
three thousand books, pamphlets, and documents on the Civil War period, 
with strong emphasis upon the history of the Confederacy, as well as 
upon the national history of the G. A. R., has recently come into the pos- 
session of the Minnesota Historical Society. Other acquisitions include 
about sixty volumes and sixty filing boxes of the state archives from the 
office of the secretary of state, consisting chiefly of election returns for 
the period from 1900 to 1912 and legislative records for the years from 
1856 to 1910, as well as fourteen rare pamphlets dealing with the Bo- 
hemian element in America. 


During the sessions of the Institute of Public Affairs held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, July 3-16, 1932, Professor Dixon R. Fox gave an 
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address on ‘‘The Contribution of Washington and Jefferson to Our Na- 
tional Government,’’ and the following addresses were presented on 
Latin-American relations: ‘‘Sugar in the Caribbean,’’ by Leland H. 
Jenks; ‘‘Investment in South American Industry,’’ by James S. Carson 
and Robert H. Patchin; ‘‘Government Loans in Latin American Coun- 
tries,’ by Max Winkler; ‘‘The Banana Industry in the Caribbean,’’ by 
William K. Jackson and Charles Kepner Jr.; ‘‘Radical Tendencies in 
Latin America,’’ by Henry K. Norton, Edward Tomlinson, and Victor A. 
Belaunde; and ‘‘ Permanent Bases of Pan-Americanism,’’ by J. F. Nor- 
mano. 


Eighty-seven representatives of forty-eight colleges attended the third 
annual conference of Northwestern University on the teaching of the 
social sciences, held at Evanston, March 25 and 26. The history group of 
the conference met for its round table session on the afternoon of March 
25, under the chairmanship of A. T. Volwiler of Wittenberg College. Pa- 
pers were presented by W. C. Harris of Ohio University on ‘‘The History 
Examination’’ and by William T. Utter of Denison University on ‘‘An 
Approach to the Teaching of the Intellectual History of the United 
States.’’ The lively discussion which followed was presided over by W. T. 
Gronert of Wabash College and led by W. L. Kissick of Earlham College, 
A. T. Mills of Denison University, W. L. Slifer of Butler University, and 
George A. Wood of Lake Forest College. 


‘‘The Dignity of George Washington,’’ is the title of an address deliv- 
ered by Randolph G. Adams, of the University of Michigan, in the Hill 
Auditorium, Ann Arbor, February 22, 1932. 

Bicentennial bulletin no. 7, on George Washington as commander-in- 
chief of the armies, 1775-1783 and President of the United States, 1789- 
1797, has recently been issued by the Michigan State Commission on the 
Washington Bicentennial. 


The following bulletins of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smith- 
sonian Institution, have recently come to hand: ‘‘ Menominee Music,’’ by 
Frances Densmore (no. 102) ; ‘‘A Survey of Prehistoric Sites in the Re- 
gion of Flagstaff, Arizona,’’ by Harold S. Colton (no. 104) ; ‘‘Notes on 
the Fox Wapanowiweni,’’ by Trumen Michelson (no. 105), and ‘‘ Karuk 
Indian Myths,’’ by John P. Harrington (no. 107). 


‘Agriculture of the American Indians,”’ a classified list of annotated 
historical references, has been prepared by Everett E. Edwards and 
recently issued as library bulletin no. 23 of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The pamphlet contains an interesting explanatory intro- 
duction and a useful index. 
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“‘The History of the Statue of Liberty,’’ a recently issued pamphlet 
(Fort Wood, Bedlow’s Island, New York), may be of interest to visitors 
to the metropolis. 


The Journal of Economic and Business History, with the issuance of its 
August, 1932, number, plus a supplement to that number, announced a 
temporary suspension in publication. 


The Ohio Country: A Colonial Historical Sketch, originally given by 
Willard R. Jillson as an address before the Annual Court of the Queen 
City Club in Cincinnati, has been published by the Society of Colonial 
Wars in the State of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1932). 

Mr. Jillson is also the author of The Boone Narrative: The Story of the 
Origin and Discovery Coupled with the Reproduction in Facsimile of a 
Rare Item of Early Kentuckiana which was given as the Boone Day Ad- 
dress (June 8, 1931) before the Kentucky State Historical Society. 


In preparation of the publication of the complete correspondence of 
General Lafayette, Professor Louis Gottshalk, of the University of Chi- 
cago, announces that he will be grateful to obtain any Lafayette materials 
in the possession of readers of this Review. 


An interesting little booklet on North Shore Place Names, by William 
E. Culkin (St. Paul: Seott-Mitchell Publishing Company, 1931), traces 
the origin and history of various place names of the Lake Superior region. 


A helpful index and several maps and illustrations add to the interest of 
the work. 


‘‘The Comte de Vergennes: European Phases of his American Diplo- 
macy (1774-1789) ,’’ is the title of a recent doctoral dissertation submitted 
to the Catholic University of America by John J. Meng. 


In commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the Treaty of 
September Twenty-first, 1832, by which a considerable tract of land west 
of the Mississippi River was ceded to the United States, the State Histori- 
eal Society of Iowa has published a reprint of the Life of Black Hawk, 
Ma-Ka-T ai-Me-She-Kia-Kiak. This work was dictated by Black Hawk 
himself, turned into English by the Indian interpreter Antoine Le Claire, 
and committed to paper by J. B. Patterson. 


‘*T. N. Hasselquist: The Career and Influence of a Swedish-American 
Clergyman, Journalist and Educator,”’ is the title of a monograph written 
by Osear F. Ander and issued (1931) as no. 14 of the Augustana Library 
Publications, Rock Island, [llinois. 
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A catalogue of lantern-slides in the Public Archives of Canada, which 
has been prepared by James F’. Kenney, with chronological and geographi- 
eal arrangements covering the following periods in Canadian history: 
Early Discovery and Exploration; Eastern Canada, 1601-1760; Eastern 
Canada, 1760-1867; the North and the West, 1601-1867 ; and the Domin- 
ion of Canada, since 1867, makes known the great number of views of 
Canadian pictures, maps, documents, and museum pieces of historical 
interest for school room and lecture hall use. 


It may be of interest to American students of English history to note 
that the Muniment Room at the Castle Museum, Norwich, England, which 
contains the City Archives, has been placed under the administration of 
the Norwich Publie Libraries Committee and that George A. Stephen, 
City Librarian offers to extend his services to foreign visitors desirous of 
using these archives. 


The following articles which have appeared during the spring and sum- 
mer months may be listed as of interest to readers of this Review: 
‘British Party Polities and the Oregon Treaty,’’ by Frederick Merk, 
‘‘Lineoln’s Election an Immediate Menace to Slavery in the States?’’ 
by J. G. de Roulhae Hamilton, and ‘‘ John Howard Payne and the Chero- 
kee Indians,’’ document edited by Grant Foreman, in the American 
Historical Review (July); ‘‘Relations between Negroes and Indians 
within the Present Limits of the United States,’’ by Kenneth W. Porter, 
in the Journal of Negro History (July) ; ‘‘The Kinship Nomenclature 
of the Pueblo Indians,’’ by Elsie C. Partous, ‘‘Navaho Dreams,’’ by 
William Morgan, and ‘‘The Age of Lead Glaze Decorated Pottery in the 
Southwest,’’ by Emil W. Haury, in the American Anthropologist (July- 
September) ; ‘‘Thirty Years of the People’s Rule in Oregon: An Analy- 
sis,’’ by Waldo Schumacher, in the Political Science Quarterly (June) ; 
“The Background of the First Bills to Establish a Bureau of Markets, 
1911-1912,’’ by James C. Malin, in Agricultural History (July) ; ‘‘ Fort 
MeIntosh,’’ by Louis E. Graham and ‘‘The Marquis Duquesne, Sieur de 
Menneville, Founder of the City of Pittsburgh,’’ part II, by Charles W. 
Dahlinger, in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (May) ; 
‘“‘Logan Family of Lineoln County, Kentucky,’’ by Hattie M. Scott, 
‘‘Early History of Madison County,’’ by William Chenault, edited by 
J. T. Dorris, ‘‘An Early Kentucky Arithmetic,’’ by Willard R. Jillson, 
and ‘‘An Old Leesburg Account Book,’’ by Willard R. Jillson, in the 
Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society (April) ; ‘‘The Buffalo 
in North Carolina,’’ by Douglas L. Rights, in the North Carolina His- 
torical Review (July) ; ‘‘The Butterfield Overland Mail in Missouri,’’ 
by Monas N. Squires, ‘‘The Early Career of Joseph Charless, the First 
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Printer in Missouri,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtie, ‘‘ Military Operations in 
Missouri in the Summer and Autumn of 1861,’’ by General Franz Sigel, 
‘*Proposed Railroads in Northeast Missouri,’ by North Todd Gentry, 
and ‘‘Joseph B. McCullagh,’’ part VIII, by Walter B. Stevens, in the 
Missouri Historical Review (July); ‘‘Judson Harmon,’’ by Hugh L. 
Nichols, ‘‘ Making of Pine Tar in Hocking County,’’ by Pascal A. Bright, 
‘*Ohio’s Madonna of the Trail,’’ by Mrs. Lida Keck-Wiggins, ‘‘ Frank- 
linton at the Time of the Death of Lucas Sullivant,’’ by Andrew D. Rod- 
gers, ‘‘Economic Progress of Ohio, 1800-40,’’ by Paul W. Stoddard, 
‘*Development of the Judicial System of Ohio,’’ by F. R. Aumann; 
‘‘Charles Willing Byrd,’’ by W. H. Burtner Jr.; ‘‘Burke Aaron Hins. 
dale,’’ by Harold E. Davis, ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of General Chaun- 
cey Eggleston,’’ by Frank Egleston Robbins, and ‘‘Professor Robert 
White McFarland’s History of the Astronomical Pier at Miami Univer- 
sity,’’ document, in the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly 
(April) ; ‘‘The Americans Win the Northwest,’’ by Harvey W. Comp- 
ton and ‘‘The Moravian Settlement in Ohio,’’ by Harvey W. Compton, 
in the Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio 
(July); ‘‘The Allen County, Ohio, Mennonite Settlement,’’ by John 
Umble, in the Mennomte Quarterly Review (April) ; ‘‘ Washington and 
the Western Fronts, 1753-1795,’’ by Frederic L. Paxson, ‘‘ United States 
Army Surgeons at Fort Armstrong,’’ by John H. Hauberg, ‘‘ Morgan 
County Soldiers of 1812,’’ by Sara John English, ‘‘Des Plaines Camp 
Meeting, Des Plaines, Illinois, August, 1860,’’ by Rev. John O. Foster, 
‘*When the Gratiots Came to Galena,’’ by Florence Gratiot Bale, ‘‘ Early 
Physicians in My County,’’ by Spencer Gore, and ‘‘Fred J. Kern,’’ by 
A. L. Bowen, in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (Jan- 
uary) ; ‘‘Disintegrating Forces in Wisconsin Politics of the Early Sev- 
enties,’’ by Herman J. Deutsch, ‘‘A Distinguished Son of Wisconsin: 
Thomas C. Chamberlin,’’ by George L. Collie, and ‘‘Memoirs of Mary 
D. Bradford,’’ a continued document, in the Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory (June). 

Articles relating to the West and Far West are: ‘‘First in the Mile 
Relay,’’ by Francis Wilcox, ‘‘ Roasted Eggs,’’ by E. D. Nauman, and 
‘‘The Riverside Band,’’ by N. Tjernagel, in the Palimpsest (May) ; 
‘‘John Van Fleet Crum,’’ by Bruce E. Mahan and ‘‘For Harrison and 
Reid,’’ in the Palimpsest (June) ; ‘‘ Who was Nagelsen,’’ by P. G. and 
H. M. Tjernagel, ‘‘Old Zion Church,’’ by J. A. Swisher, and ‘‘A Mass 
Convention,’’ by Walter H. Beall, in the Palimpsest (July) ; ‘‘Dr. Isaac 
H. Harriott,’’ by F. I. Herriott, in Annals of Iowa (April) ; ‘‘ Nininger, a 
Boom Town of the Fifties,’’ by Dudley S. Brainerd, ‘‘The Waseca Coun- 
ty Horse Thief Detectives,’’ by Gladys H. Du Priest, ‘‘That Name 
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‘Itasea’,’’ document edited by Theodore C. Blegen, and ‘‘An Optimis- 
tie Pioneer in a Period of Depression,’’ document edited by Gertrude W. 
Ackermann, in Minnesota History (June) ; ‘‘The Custer Myth,’’ by P. 
E. Byrne, ‘‘Some Official Aspects of the Fur Trade in the Northwest, 
1815-1825,’’ by Edgar B. Wesley, ‘‘The Advent of the American Indian 
into North Dakota,’’ by J. M. Gillete, ‘‘ Pioneer Printing in North Da- 
kota,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtie, and ‘‘A Journey to the Forks of the 
Red River of the North in 1860,’’ document edited by Arthur H. Moehl- 
man, in the North Dakota Historical Quarterly (April) ; ‘‘ Extracts from 
Diary of Captain Lambert Bowman Wolf,’’ edited by George A. Root, 
‘General Blount’s Account of His Civil War Experiences,’’ by James 
G. Blount, ‘‘ United States Surveyors Massacred by Indians,’’ by Mrs. 
F. C. Montgomery, and ‘‘Some Phases of the Industrial History of Pitts- 
burg, Kansas,’’ by Fred N. Howell, in the Kansas Historical Quarterly 
(May); ‘‘John P. Clum,’’ by Leslie E. Gregory, ‘‘Kino of Pimeria Al- 
ta,’’ a continued article by Rufus K. Wyllys, ‘‘ Pioneers: 1854 to 1864,’’ 
a continued article by Frank C. Lockwood, ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ a continued 
article by Joe T. McKinney, and ‘‘Some Unpublished History of the 
Southwest,’’ a continued article by Col. Cornelius C. Smith, in the 
Arizona Historical Review (July) ; ‘‘Forerunners of Captain De Leon’s 
Expedition to Texas, 1670-1675,’’ by Francis B. Steck, ‘‘Lorenzo de 
Zavala in Texas,’’ by W. S. Cleaves, ‘‘The First Texas Newspaper,’’ by 
Douglas C. MeMurtie, ‘‘A Log of the Texas-California Cattle Trail, 
1854,’’ part III, by James G. Bell, edited by J. Evetts Haley, and ‘‘ Diary 
of Adolphus Sterne,’’ part XXIV, edited by Harriet Smither, in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly (July) ; ‘‘Octaviano Ambrosio Larra- 
zolo,’? by Paul A. F. Walter, ‘‘Indian Labor in the Spanish Colonies,”’ 
part I, by Ruth Kerns Barber, ‘‘ Commercial Conditions in Mexico at the 
End of the Colonial Period,’’ by Lillian E. Fisher, and ‘‘Some Supple- 
mentary New Mexican Imprints, 1850-1860,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtie, in 
the New Mexico Historical Review (April) ; ‘‘Some International Prob- 
lems Arising from Water Diversion on the United States-Mexican Bound- 
ary,’’ by Charles A. Timm, ‘‘Experimental Agriculture on the Spur 
Ranch, 1885-1904,’’ by W. C. Holden, ‘‘The Kansas Swedes,’’ by C. 
Terence Pihlblad, in the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly (June) ; 
‘Furs and Forts of the Rocky Mountain West,’’ concluding installment, 
by Arthur J. Flynn, in the Colorado Magazine (March) ; ‘‘A Populist 
Newspaper of the Nineties, the Aspen Union Era,’’ by Leon W. Fuller 
and ‘‘A Survey of the Claims and Jurisdictions over the Territory of 
Colorado Prior to 1861,’’ by LeRoy R. Hafen, in the Colorado Magazine 
(May), and ‘‘ Harney Basin Exploration, 1826-60,’’ by Robert C. Clark, 
‘Abbot Railroad Surveys, 1855,’’ part II, by Robert W. Sawyer, ‘‘Ore- 
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gon Orchestra Music, 1868-1932,’’ by Frederick W. Goodrich ‘‘ Columbia 
River Exploration, 1792,’’ part II, by J. Neilson Barry, ‘‘ Oregon Liter. 
ature, 1930-31,’’ by Philip H. Parish, ‘‘ Oysterville, 1840-97,’’ by Walter 
A. Tompkins, and ‘‘Lutheran Education in Oregon,’’ by Martin P. §j. 
mon, in the Oregon Historical Quarterly (June). 


The historical profession suffered the loss during the past summer of 
two of its most eminent members. The first, John Bach McMaster, pro- 
fessor emeritus of the University of Pennsylvania, and author of a num. 
ber of works on American history (A History of the People of the United 
States, 8 vols., Origin, Meaning, and Application of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, The United States in the War, 2 vols., several chapters in Volume 
VII of the Cambridge Modern History, ete.), died May 24 at the age of 
79; and the second, Carl Russell Fish, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and author of such works as Civil Service and the 
Patronage (1904) ; Development of American Nationality (1913), Amer. 
ican Diplomacy (1915), The Path of Empire (1919), and the Rise of the 
Common Man (1927), died July 11, at the age of 55. McMaster was one 
of the few early eastern historians whose vision of trans-Appalachia was 
not obscured by a narrow provincialism. Fish, an easterner who had 
thrown in his lot with the Middle West, passed away in the midst of his 
eareer of scholarly productivity and at a time when he was an active 
force in the training of a new generation of historical scholars. 


The following promotions for the coming year may be noted: Arthur 
Y. Lloyd of Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky, to be 
associate professor of history; Paul M. Angle, to be librarian of the 
State Historical Library, Springfield, Illinois; Frederic L. Paxson, 
of the University of Wisconsin, to be professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of California; John D. Hicks, of the University of Nebraska, to 
be professor of history at the University of Wisconsin; Charles W. Old- 
father, of the University of Nebraska, to be chairman of the department 
of history and dean of the College of Arts; James L. Sellers, to be pro- 
fessor of history, and Edgar N. Johnson, to be assistant professor of 
history at the same institution. 

Among those who will be absent from their teaching duties on leave 
are: J. Bartlett Brebner, of Columbia University, second semester, to 
complete a volume on ‘‘The Behavior of Nova Scotia during the Revolu- 
tionary Period’’; A. P. Whitaker, of Cornell University, second semes- 
ter; Theodore C. Pease, of the University of Illinois, second semester, to 
complete a study, under a grant in aid from the Social Science Research 
Council, on the subject of English and French materials for a history of 
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the Northwest, 1783-1815; and Preston W. Slosson, of the University 
of Michigan to go to England to give a series of Carnegie lectures. 
Fellowships and grants in aid have been awarded by the Social Science 
Research Council to the following: Richard B. Morris, of the College of 
the City of New York, grant in aid, to complete a study on the influence 
of the legal development of important commercial centers in England 
and the Continent upon the growth of the law merchant in the American 
colonies in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; Julius W. 
Pratt, of the University of Buffalo, grant in aid, to complete a study on 
imperialistic sentiment in the United States in the years preceding the 
Spanish-American War; James A. Barnes, of Temple University, fellow- 
ship, to work on ‘‘ Underlying Factors of the Western Movement of the 
Post-Civil War Years’’; Richard H. Shryock, of Duke University, grant 
in aid, to complete a study on a history of public health in the American 
colonies and the United States in 1860; Frank L. Ousley, of Vanderbilt 
University, grant in aid, to complete a study on the United States and 
the freedom of the seas, 1861-65; George F. Howe, of the University of 
Cincinnati, fellowship to work on ‘‘ European Participation in the Be- 
ginnings of Pan-Americanism’’; and John C. Parish, of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, grant in aid, to complete a study on a his- 
tory of the Indian country of the Trans-Allegheny region, 1733-63. 
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